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Dedicated to Matti - 
may you keep your interest in opening boxes to find out what’s in them. 


1. Introduction, or: From IT Projects 
to Organisational Ethnography 


You study misunderstandings?! Then 
you should come to us- there you'll see 
a lot of them! 


Whenever I have mentioned the topic of my research, the reactions of my 
conversation partners have been similar to that of my physiotherapist in the 
above quote. There has been remarkable similarity across these comments 
about “misunderstandings”, from people of very different organisational set- 
tings and work profiles. Whether I have been talking to a childcare teacher, 
the university’s canteen staff, my hairdresser, employees of different busi- 
ness organisations or medical scientists — I have found many to perceive mis- 
understandings as ubiquitous concomitants of interaction in the work con- 
text. From this proposition, it might not be surprising that the idea for this 
research stemmed directly from my own professional background as an IT 
project manager in a multinational corporation (MNC). The following exam- 
ple occurred years ago during a project I managed for my former employer. 


1.1. "You should be able to resolve this, right?” 


It was a spring evening in April 2011 and I had worked late in the office in order 
to prepare for a project status meeting the next day. The project was roughly 
on track, in most of the work streams. Only one was causing me a headache: a 
tool that had to be redeveloped, as the old one was no longer compatible with 
the organisation’s new technology standard. The development job had been 
outsourced to our offshore IT service provider, located in Hyderabad (India). 
From a seemingly smooth start, the situation had recently problematised. 
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Initially, the details of what was expected from the tool had been written 
into the “requirements document” by a member of the local German IT staff 
and sent to the development sub-team of the Indian programming team in 
Hyderabad. Several weeks, over 20 emails and more than 10 meeting hours 
later, there was zero progress to report on that work stream. Four to five col- 
leagues from teams in Germany and India had spent a significant amount 
of their time and effort on the project. Nevertheless, the requirements doc- 
ument, which was now enhanced with five additional pages of emails and 
meeting minutes, was still not answering the Hyderabad programmers’ ques- 
tions. Consequently, the first prototypes were far from the needed solution. 
Escalation of the situation to management levels in both organisations had 
not eased the situation. The next day, I would have to — once again - report a 
red light status for this part of the project. 

Why had such a situation occurred? Was it because “those Indian pro- 
grammers simply were not good enough, although I described everything so 
well and anyhow I should have programmed it myself”, as a German team 
member concluded? Or was it due to “incomplete and undetailed documenta- 
tion’ from the German team, as the Indian team coordinator stated? I thought 
I had done everything correctly: I had organised the work tasks in line with 
established communication forms and processes, team responsibilities and 
numerous standardised documents. Although all parties worked according 
to these communication routes, there were clearly inter- and intra-organisa- 
tional boundaries. At lunch, one of my colleagues from the IT team in Ger- 
many asked: “Dont you study something on culture?! You should be able to 
resolve this, right?” Yes, was I indeed studying “something on culture”. When- 
ever I was not chasing colleagues across the globe to complete their work on 
my project I was sitting in the library at Heidelberg University, writing my 
master’s thesis in social anthropology on bride price in Papua New Guinea. 
I subliminally agreed with the colleagues notion that some of the issues we 
were encountering in our project seemed to pertain to mechanisms operat- 
ing under the popular label of “culture”. But I was not able to see how these 
issues related to the theories I had learned - let alone how I could use them 
to “resolve” the situation of the tilting IT project. Apart from being in an un- 
reflexive Lebenswelt of deadlines, task lists and budget numbers at the office, I 
did not know how to apply the rich body of knowledge from anthropological 
research to the familiar settings around me. 

In the end, the project was successfully delivered - only slightly over time 
and budget, but involving many more hours and much more nerve than I had 
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wished to dedicate to it. Such situations left me with the subtle notion that 
some misunderstanding had occurred that went beyond the actual exchange 
of emails and documents; but this understanding was impossible for me to 
label. 


1.2. Office fieldwork in India 


One year later, in the summer of 2012, I discovered the missing link between 
my remaining questions on (dys)functioning project collaboration and social 
anthropology: the field of organisational anthropology. I was electrified to 
read about the ethnographies of companies similar to my own, involving an 
analysis of issues I could strongly relate to from personal experience. Two 
previously very distant worlds with no overlap suddenly appeared mutually 
interlocked, as I realised that corporate offices could be a fieldwork site for 
anthropological research. Within a few weeks I decided to embark on a dis- 
sertation project in the field, motivated to gain insight into the functioning 
of the type of organisation I had been working in for more than a decade. 

Remembering the project problem from the previous year, I decided to 
attempt to gain access to an MNC in a typical offshore location, such as In- 
dia, Malaysia or the Philippines. I did not aim to “resolve” the sorts of crit- 
ical project situations I had experienced, as my IT colleague had suggested. 
Rather, I was much more driven by a deep-rooted curiosity about views on the 
corporate world from a different perspective. For this, I sought a field that 
was unmarked by my previous work entanglements and former colleagues. 
Therefore, I refrained from considering research within an office location of 
my former employer. For the same reason, I also eliminated IT offshore part- 
ners and software supplier organisations I had worked with in the past. This 
left me with an almost blank sheet of options and hard work ahead of me to 
find an organisation for my project. 

In Chapter 2 (Section 2.1), I will outline the various strategies I employed 
to gain access to an organisation for fieldwork - a task that proved extremely 
difficult. In this process, I experienced what many anthropologists have writ- 
ten about: gaining access to a business organisation as a research site is much 
more an organisations choice than the researcher's (Krause-Jensen 2013: 45). 
Ultimately, a mixture of persistence, daring and luck resulted in a research 
opportunity at an MNC in a major Indian city, which will remain anony- 
mous. “Advice Company”, as I call the organisation in this book, is a Western- 
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origin MNC in the professional service industry and was exactly what I had 
hoped for: an organisation akin to, but not congruent to, my former company. 
I was primarily interested in different perspectives on organisational func- 
tioning and did not specifically aim for a fieldwork location in India but in 
any non-western offshore location. Consequently, this work does not attempt 
to address and analyse Advice Company’s traits of “Indian-ness” (Khandel- 
wal 2009). Nor does it seek to map cultural differences between the Indian 
employees and their counterparts in organisations across the world, as works 
by other scholars have done (Gupte and Miiller-Gupte 2010, Mahadevan 2009, 
Mayer-Ahuja 2011b). I deliberately chose a theoretical framework and research 
questions that would allow me to focus on Advice Company’s specific organ- 
isational structure and internal differentiation. The outcome is a picture — 
or in anthropological terms, an ethnography — of Advice Company, from its 
employees’ perspective. 


1.3. Misunderstandings as a research subject 


Misunderstandings are commonly viewed as inadvertently emerging phe- 
nomena that should be avoided. My work, however, will show that Advice 
Company’s working practice relies on misunderstandings as a basic compo- 
nent of communication. I will furthermore illustrate that misunderstandings 
are used to shape and reinforce mechanisms of power or status in the or- 
ganisation. Both of these aspects of misunderstandings are relevant for the 
maintenance of the organisational system, and serve to fortify organisational 
structures. This work will therefore demonstrate the productive element 
of misunderstandings and argue that they are necessary for organisational 
functioning. Drawing on this notion of working misunderstandings - a 
specific type of misunderstanding characterised by the potential for “parallel 
encoding” (Sahlins 1982: 82) of a given term or situation — I will address two 
main research questions: 


How do working misunderstandings shape the organisational system? 
Why are they productive and necessary for the system’s organisation? 


This work will build on existing scholarship in anthropology and closely re- 
lated disciplines, such as Niklas Luhmann’s Systems Theory, which argues that 
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social systems consist of communication to create and maintain themselves 
by enforcing their borders with the outside world (see Chapter 2, Section 
2.3.3). Misunderstandings are, according to Luhmann, an integral aspect of 
communication chains. This sociological theory serves as the core theoretical 
framework under which I will scrutinise the organisation and demonstrate 
the way in which communication and misunderstandings shape its structure. 

This work will contribute to anthropological theory, as Luhmann’s Systems 
Theory has not been adopted broadly in this field (for exceptions see Gershon 
2005, Krasberg 1998, Sprenger 2016, Sprenger 2017), even though it is highly 
suitable for analysing organisations. While Systems Theory has been widely 
used in organisational sociology and organisational studies, my analysis will 
demonstrate its further applicability for anthropology. The ethnographic anal- 
ysis will combine Luhmann’s theory with concepts from philosophy (Gernot 
Bohme’s new phenomenology - see Chapter 4, Section 4.4), Louis Dumont’s 
Theory of inverted hierarchy (Dumont 1980 [1966]; Dumont 2013) and the the- 
ory of circulating references and translation chains (Latour 2000; see Chapter 
10). 

More generally, this dissertation will provide new insight into our under- 
standing of misunderstandings in an organisational context: by positioning 
working misunderstandings at the centre of my project I will add to the field 
of anthropology of misunderstanding. Furthermore, this office ethnography’s 
focus on misunderstandings in the professional service sector will add to the 
body of literature in organisational anthropology that aims at understanding 
organisational functioning. 


1.4. Organisational ethnography and its limits 


This ethnography is the outcome of long-term fieldwork carried out in 
2013/2014 at an MNC in the professional service sector in a major Indian 
city’. Advice Company provides advice to clients on strategic decisions. The 
specific consultancy services the organisation sells is offered by a few global 
organisations and slightly more locally operating companies. Therefore, I 
must remain particularly vague about the type of consultancy services offered 
by Advice Company in order to protect its identity. Similarly, descriptions 


1 To protect the identity of Advice Company | refrain from revealing the research loca- 
tion. 
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of clients, products and projects will be limited in detail in order to ensure 
the anonymity of all parties. I have furthermore changed the names of the 
interlocutors mentioned in this work. By remaining vague about the organ- 
isation's background, I am able to provide particularly detailed descriptions 
of events and my interlocutors’ opinions of these events. I have deliberately 
chosen a personal and self-reflexive writing style with the aim of taking 
readers with me into this office world - a seemingly all-familiar terrain for 
most of us. 

This work relates events and practices that occurred at Advice Company 
during the 12 months of fieldwork carried out between February 2013 and 
June 2014. These events will probably appear to the employees (and maybe by 
now ex-employees) of Advice Company as accounts of a “very distant past” 
(Krause-Jensen 2013: 51). The fast-changing organisational system makes the 
field a “temporal phenomenon”, and thus this ethnography provides only a 
snapshot of a given moment in the organisations history (Dalsgaard 2013). 
As Advice Company has an average staff turnover rate of 25% per year, only a 
small share of my interlocutors will likely still be members of the organisation 
when the work is published, and an even smaller number will be likely to hold 
the same functional positions. 


1.5. Client centricity and ground reality as opposing values 


During my research phase, Advice Company’s employees changed teams and 
offices, or left the organisation as new employees joined. The case studies will 
illustrate, however, that the organisation's structure and its transactions are 
not dependent on the individual employees, but on the operations and com- 
munication dynamics that are determined by its guiding difference. Accord- 
ing to Luhmann, a guiding difference (Leitdifferenz) consists of (at least) two 
opposing values which steer a system’s operations and structure (Luhmann 
1995a: 4). At Advice Company, two values are of direct relevance for shaping 
the organisational structure: “client centricity” and “ground reality”. The su- 
perior and hence more salient of the two is client centricity, which prioritises 
closeness to the client as the leading determination for decision-making and 
working practices. 

Advice Company is dependent on a constant flow of project orders from 
its clients. Consequently, the organisation has established the client at the 
centre of its dominating value. Knowing what a client wants and delivering a 
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project according to the client’s expectation form the overarching paradigm 
that structures the organisation. This might not be too surprising, as client 
orientation is a well-known management concept, aiming at structuring an 
organisation and its employees to cater for changing, short-term and differ- 
entiated client wishes and expectations (Voswinkel 2005: 11). At Advice Com- 
pany, this value is established through the connection of internal and exter- 
nal (i.e. client) appreciation - for example, through the display of awards 
from clients for exceptionally successful projects and a corresponding inter- 
nal recognition system based on awards for particularly client-centric work. 
I will show that both organisational structure and internal differentiation are 
guided by the client centricity paradigm. Furthermore, working misunder- 
standings and ambiguities relating to the actual meaning of client-centric 
behaviour serve to maintain these structures. 

Client centricity therefore goes beyond a mere principle of efficient or- 
ganisation, but depicts the primary value according to which the agents align 
their everyday actions and interactions. This means for example that func- 
tions dealing more directly with the client such as client consulting are asso- 
ciated with a higher ranking in the organisation's local value system. Client 
centricity is salient in management presentations, office talk and during new 
employee induction trainings with a repetition of rules such as “we never say 
‘no’ to our client”. This continuous salience of the value client centricity in- 
dicates its overriding importance for the organisational system. In addition, 
however, the repeated emphasis allows reasoning that the everyday practices 
are not all running as flawlessly client centric as the organisations manage- 
ment would like them to run. Based on the principle that if rules have to be 
accentuated they most likely are not completely adhered to; client centricity 
has to be repeated frequently because of a competing value undermining it. 

This undermining value is not explicitly labelled yet implicitly present in 
the persistent repetition of the client centricity paradigm. The farther I veered 
away from the client centric functions in the course of my fieldwork the more 
pronounced appeared the existence of an opposing value to client centric- 
ity. As this value is subordinated, it is less clearly expressed by the agents 
and hence crystallised only gradually. I have decided to call this opposing 
value “ground reality” representing all the different manifold aspects of the 
antonym to client centricity, referring to everything that disturbs the flawless 
client centric work process. “Ground reality” is a term used in Advice Com- 
pany referring (amongst other connotations) to those functions and processes 
most distant to the client. 
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Although being a subordinate value located at the lower end ofthe organ- 
isation’s ranking, ground reality nevertheless plays a similarly dynamic role 
in the organisational system and serves to counterbalance the organisations 
inclination towards the client. I will show in this work that the two values are 
mutually exclusive and denote the guiding difference of the organisation. 


1.6. Chapter outline 


The research questions, which focus on working misunderstandings and their 
relationship to organisational structure, are addressed in the 11 chapters of 
this book.” Chapter 2 introduces organisational anthropology and complex 
organisations as a field of enquiry. Following a review of popular approaches 
to analysing MNCs from the field of intercultural communication, an intro- 
duction to Niklas Luhmann’s Systems Theory is provided and connected to 
working misunderstandings as a central element of organisational mainte- 
nance. This chapter is intentionally succinct, as more detailed outlines of rel- 
evant theoretical frameworks are provided at the beginning of each analyti- 
cal chapter. The fieldwork at and around Advice Company, together with the 
methodological approaches taken for data collection, are outlined in Chap- 
ter 3. 

Chapters 4-10 present the ethnographic analysis and are structured into 
two consecutive sections in order to open the black box of organisational 
functioning (Czarniawska 1997: 1): Part I looks at the organisation as a so- 
cial system and Part II addresses working misunderstandings. Part I illus- 
trates the way in which Advice Company delineates a social system, in the 
sense of Luhmann’s Systems Theory, on the basis of client centricity as a lead- 
ing marker of relevance, hence the dominant value of the guiding difference 
(Leitdifferenz). The organisational analysis is developed concentrically, begin- 
ning from outside the organisation and moving towards its internal structure. 
Chapter 4 shows how the organisation establishes its boundaries to the envi- 
ronment and conditions organisational membership. Internal differentiation 
on a macro-level is discussed in Chapter 5, which positions the three offices 
of Advice Company on a continuum ranging from client centricity to ground 
reality. This differentiation is triangulated via examples of access procedures, 


2 Parts of Chapters 5, 7 and 8 have been published in two journal articles (Mörike 2016; 
Mörike 2018). 
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office equipment and perceptions of atmosphere at the three offices. Chap- 
ter 6 traces the organisational differentiation within each of the three offices 
along a hierarchy of functions (or job types) that corresponds with the two 
opposing values of the guiding difference. A layer of informal sub-systems is 
shown to cut across the functional hierarchy of the organisation; in their self- 
observation, these sub-systems reinforce the organisational structure along 
the organisations reference system. In an interim concluding remark to Part 
I, Advice Company is positioned as a social system structured along the guid- 
ing difference client centricity/ground reality. 

Part II builds on Part I’s analysis of Advice Company as a client-centric or- 
ganisation. This second analytical block focuses on working misunderstand- 
ings in the organisation that are connected to the client project as a central 
commodity. It demonstrates how these working misunderstandings shape 
the organisational system and why they are necessary for its functioning. 
Chapter 7 commences Part II by introducing working misunderstandings as 
an analytical category for ethnographic insight, along with a quadrant typol- 
ogy of working misunderstandings. This typology serves as a basic structure 
for the following chapters, starting in Chapter 8, which presents a working 
misunderstanding relating to collaboration that occurred between myself and 
my interlocutors. Chapter 9 illustrates how “date games” around project time- 
lines contribute intentional working misunderstandings to the planning pro- 
cess across opaque sub-systems, which reinforce the client-centric organisa- 
tional structure. The hierarchical structure of the values, however, is inverted 
to favour the ground reality over client centricity during the project execution 
phase - at least up to a certain point. The client project - as Advice Company’s 
main commodity - is the central topic of Chapter 1o. In six steps, the client 
project is followed through the various departments of the organisation. The 
analysis begins with a vague project opportunity which might lead to an or- 
der and continues along the project development stages to the final delivery 
to the client. The case studies illustrate that the actual meaning of a project is 
subject to differing ascriptions along the organisations project development 
process. These ascriptions are orientated towards either client centricity or 
ground reality, and there is constant tension between these opposing values. 
The organisation manages this tension — or incompatibility - by maintaining 
the opacity of different project representations as a working misunderstand- 
ing. I will show that this working misunderstanding is of central relevance 
for the communication chain and, hence, the social system. 
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The concluding remarks seek to trace the role of the fieldwork country, 
India, by presenting the reflections of Advice Company’s employees and their 
perceptions of the company as “Indian” or not. The chapter also summarises 
the various angles taken in the analysis of working misunderstandings and 
their influence on the organisational system. The answers to the research 
questions will reveal the rather counterintuitive insight that the successful 
functioning of an organisation as complex as Advice Company is dependent 
on the opacity of not only working misunderstandings, but also black boxed 
organisational processes. 


2. Anthropology, Organisational Systems 
and Misunderstandings 


Chapter 2 establishes the theoretical outline by presenting the field of in- 
quiry, the state of research and the main theoretical approaches I depend 
on for my analysis. I provide a more detailed introduction to the relevant the- 
oretical aspects at the beginning of each analytical chapter (chapters 4-10). 
Anthropologists’ use of organisations as research sites is not new, yet it has 
recently received an increasing amount of attention. Section 2.1 provides a 
brief overview of the history of organisational anthropology and contempo- 
rary anthropological research in this field. So far, working misunderstandings 
have not been a focus of anthropological research within organisations, and 
my work will contribute to filling this lacuna. 

The broad potential of the application of organisational anthropology to 
the business world can be assessed from the rising number of anthropologists 
working in the industry. With this popularisation has come a risk for oversim- 
plification in response to organisational time and budget limits. Using the ex- 
ample of “interculturalists” (Dahlén 1997), I will show how the tendency to be- 
come successful by providing easy answers to complex issues in the fast-paced 
corporate world has also applied to the popular metaphor of “organisational 
culture” since the 1980s. Section 2.2 reviews the most popular theoretical ap- 
proaches to “organisational culture” within business studies and intercultural 
management. A critical review of the theories of Geert Hofstede and others 
provides a first line of thought on why I did not use such approaches as a 
theoretical framework in my research, but instead adopted the view of Niklas 
Luhmann’s Systems Theory, which understands complex organisations as so- 
cial systems. An overview of the key elements of Systems Theory is provided in 
Section 2.3. Section 2.4 illuminates the connection between misunderstand- 
ing and systems theory by developing the concept of misunderstanding from 
that of early hermeneutics to one that sees it as a constitutive element of 
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social systems, following the work of Guido Sprenger (2016). A reflection on 
ethnographic fieldwork as a communication process (Section 2.5) concludes 
the theoretical sketch that leads to Chapter 3’s overview of methodology. 


2.1. Complex organisations as a field of inquiry 


Today’s world is an organised world: we live with and within organisations 
from an early age, when attending childcare and school, joining a sport or 
chess club and becoming employees of a business corporation or public in- 
stitution (Garsten and Nyqvist 2013: 1). Organisations have such a dominant 
position in modern society that even short phases of not belonging to one are 
regarded as unusual: a year-long world trip requires justification, as does the 
role of mother or housewife (Kühl 2011: 11). The contradiction that organisa- 
tions are of central significance in our lives while “knowledge about the actual 
functioning of formal organisations is successfully blackboxed” (Czarniawska 
1997: 1) was one of the motivating factors for my research in this field. 

The organisational subject of this work can be characterised as what 
Christina Garsten and Anette Nyqvist call a “complex organisation” (Garsten 
and Nyqvist 2013: 12). While acknowledging the potential lack of precision 
in the term, they confer the adjective “complex” to organisations with high 
internal differentiation of social positions and roles. Moreover, complex 
organisations tend not to be defined by their topographic limits: they are 
much more than their office locality. Garsten and Nyqvist argue that such 
organisations can be understood more in the sense of Appadurai’s “translo- 
calities” (2008), which attempts to capture the interconnections and exchange 
processes at play between physical places. Garsten and Nyquvist also cite Ulf 
Hannerz’s (2003b) view of complex organisations as “frameworks for flows 
of people, meanings, ideas and material objects”; this definition stands in 
close connection to Erikson’s concept of “transnational flows”, in the context 
of globalisation (Eriksen 2007: 14). Therefore, complex organisations show 
interconnected social networks across teams, departments and offices “with 
formal and informal organisational layers of differentiation” (Garsten and 
Nyqvist 2013: 12). 

This ethnography is an analysis of such a complex organisation, and I will 
situate it theoretically within the realms of Niklas Luhmann’s Systems Theory, 
which addresses layers of differentiation and complexity (see Section 2.3). To 
methodologically respond to the translocal nature of complex organisations, 
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a multi-sited fieldwork design was employed (see Chapter 3, Section 3.3). This 
section (2.1) provides an overview ofthe emergence of organisational anthro- 
pology, current research areas and the application of anthropological exper- 
tise as a profession in the industry. 


2.1.1. The emergence of organisational anthropology 


Organisations exist everywhere in the modern world, but “at the beginnings of 
anthropologists’ ethnographic research there were few organisations” (Gellner 
and Hirsch 2001: 3). Although the origins of social anthropology and its key 
research focus lay in the investigation of ethnic groups in remote, unknown 
parts of the world, social anthropologists were already part of an interdis- 
ciplinary team studying workers at a US manufacturing site in the 1930s. 
This project gained major recognition as comprising the “Hawthorne stud- 
ies”, which identified the “Hawthorne effect”, according to which employees’ 
motivation and work performance are positively dependent on management 
attention and individualised treatment rather than physical factors such as 
brighter light and more breaks (Wright 1994: 6). 

Furthermore, the final phase of the Hawthorne studies revealed that the 
motivational system based on piece rates for an assembly line actually resulted 
in the opposite of what management had originally intended: the workers 
did not approximate to the maximum number of pieces they could physically 
produce in a day in order to increase their earnings. Instead, they had es- 
tablished their own ideas about a “fair day’s work”, which were considerably 
below the management’s expectation. This study was the first to empirically 
show a chasm between workers and management - and the existence of an 
informal organisation (Schwartzman 1993: 13). 

Organisational anthropology therefore stood as a counter-movement to 
Taylorism and other models based on the concept of the homo economicus — the 
individual driven by rational choice who seeks to maximise a subjective re- 
turn for all activities (Baba 2006: 85). In this counter-position, organisational 
anthropology emphasised the existence of an informal organisation by map- 
ping and quantifying interactions between workers that stood in opposition 
to the formal organisation of corporate management policies and rules (ibid.: 
88). Gaining insight into this relationship, the behind-the-scenes politics and 
other interactions in the organisational “back stage” (Goffman 1959, Steven- 
son et al. 2003) was quickly seen as a key success factor for business corpo- 
rations. Therefore, organisational anthropology established itself in business 
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consulting in the 1940s and led to a new professional branch for anthropolo- 
gists outside academia (see Section 2.1.3). 

In the 1960s and 1970s, organisational anthropology decreased in pop- 
ularity until a number of scholars from the US renewed its interest in the 
1980s, as reflected in publications such as edited volumes (e.g. Jones et al. 
1988) and ethnographic studies focusing on, for example, meetings in organi- 
sations (Schwartzman 1989). Since the 1990s, organisational ethnography has 
been - especially in the North American sphere - an established subject and 
management practice tool, and it has been widely taught at US universities 
(Gamst and Helmers 1991: 37, Cefkin 2010: 6). In Europe, anthropological in- 
stitutes (predominantly in Scandinavia; e.g. the University of Copenhagen) 
offer students an opportunity to focus on organisational research; this has 
resulted in a range of scholars in the field. A reader with the most promi- 
nent texts in the field (Jiménez 2016 [2007]), secondary literature textbooks 
such as General Business Anthropology (Tian et al. 2010), or the practical guide 
to methodology by David Silverman (2007) have conversely increased the vis- 
ibility of anthropological approaches in organisational studies (Ybema et al. 
2009: 4). 


2.1.2. Research directions of contemporary organisational 
anthropology 


In contrast to organisational anthropology as a profession in the industry (see 
Section 2.1.3), academic base research does not primarily aim at resolving 
problems that might exist in an organisation. Much more, “the organisational 
ethnographer is there to map, document, organise, understand, and render a 
narrative of what was discovered” (Gavin 2015: 99). 

The processes, structures and aims of any organisation are heavily depen- 
dent on the type of organisation it is. Broadly speaking, organisations can 
be divided into private business enterprises and corporations, governments, 
non-governmental organisations, international organisations, armed forces, 
not-for-profit corporations and universities. On a business area level, cor- 
porations can be broken down into manufacturing and service corporations 
(Tian et al. 2010: 17). The majority of anthropological studies of organisations 
are conducted on business enterprises, but other organisational types, such 


1 Two decades later the topic experienced a revival (e.g. Sandler and Thedvall 2017). 
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as trade unions, welfare institutions, civil service offices, universities, hospi- 
tals and religious organisations have also been the focus of anthropological 
research (Gamst and Helmers 1991: 27). Over the past two decades, mono- 
graph-length ethnographies have provided perspectives on work in differ- 
ent organisational contexts, ranging from printing machine producers (Orr 
1996), management consultants (Stein 2017), innovation agencies (Seitz 2017), 
to telecommunication industries (Augustynek 2010), restaurant kitchens (Fine 
2009), IT firms (Garsten 1994, Wittel 1997, Alvesson 1995), Department Stores 
(Bachmann 2014), University career career centres (Glauser 2016), NGOs in 
London (Hopgood 2006) and Zimbabwe (Wels 2003), advertising agencies in 
Japan (Moeran 2007) and India (Mazzarella 2004), the European Commission 
(Shore 2000) and contracting and freelance firms at organisational borders 
(Huber 2012, Barley and Kunda 2004). For a more detailed overview of ethno- 
graphic works in organisations, see, for example, Platt and colleagues (2013) 
or Smith (2001). For an annotated bibliography, see Ybema and colleagues 
(2009: 260 onwards). 

The broad range of monographs shows how various types of organisations 
play a decisive role in contemporary life. Indeed, areas of study in organisa- 
tional anthropology are based on the fact that organisations do not exist in a 
vacuum; rather, they operate in a wider context — an environment - that both 
provides them with targets and limits their operations. Gender inequalities 
have long been classic subjects of study in organisations (Hawkins 2008, Oga- 
sawara 1998, Salzinger 2009); for instance, Carla Freeman’s work on the female 
“pink collar” informatics workers of Barbados elaborates on their quasi-pro- 
fessional identity, which is established through their distinctive fashion style 
and “cool” office look (Freeman 2009). 

Turner’s notion of “liminality” (1964) has been applied to various contexts 
of organisational research. While many authors have veered far away from 
Turner’s concept, common applications of the term refer to interlocutors’ ex- 
periences of ambiguity, unclear roles or organisational structures and the 
notion of uncertainty at the centre of research. Other aspects of liminality 
encompass an experience of bonding (comunitas) as a consequence of the lim- 
inal status; re-integration into existing or new organisational structures is 
rarely included in the analysis. Liminality is thus predominantly understood 
in the organisational setting as a “longitudinal experience of ambiguity and 
in-between-ness in a changeful context” (Beech 2011: 288). This is the case 
in Manos Spyriakis’ monograph (2016), which explores the meaning of limi- 
nal work in contemporary Greece from the perspectives of tobacco and ship- 
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building workers, as well as white-collar bank employees. His case studies 
illustrate that experiences of liminality and liminal status are independent 
of work type or skill level and encompass diverse forms of individual agency 
within the economic limits of the actor’s choice. Liminality as a state of long- 
term instability of organisational belonging is also reflected in the white-col- 
lar sector by Garsten (1999). Her study positions liminality for highly skilled 
experts as, on the one hand, a self-chosen lifestyle, and on the other hand, an 
experience of marginality at the periphery of the organisations they long to 
join. The latter perception also applies to Advice Company’s temporary work- 
ers — the contractors — and their desire to make it “on payroll”. The work of 
freelancers in creative industries with liminal work positions is reflected by 
Tempest and Starkey (2004) and Huber (2012). Similarly, other studies (Czar- 
niawska and Mazza 2003, Sturdy et al. 2006, Borg and Söderlund 2013) have 
described consultants as occupying a liminal position, as their role as tempo- 
rary agency workers means they are constantly in a situation of organisational 
change (Winkler and Mahmood 2015). I will revisit aspects of liminality when 
analysing the role of temporary contractors at Advice Company (Chapter 4, 
Section 4.2.4). 

“Work culture” as a research field was approached by Wittel (1997) and 
Krause-Jensen (2013) in the context of ideology, while Augystynek (2010) 
carved out employees’ perspectives on the challenges arising from organisa- 
tional change and restructuring at the German Telekom. In her study, she 
traced employees’ perceptions of the constant permutation from state-owned 
institution to private corporation under the laws of economic efficiency and 
rationalisation. Questions of multi-nationalism are at the centre of Frohnen’s 
study (2005) on the car manufacturer Ford in Germany. Similarly, the re- 
lationship of transnational organisations and their managerial practices is 
reflected in the work of Garsten (1994), who looked at the core-periphery 
interplay at Apple, and by Royrvik (2013), who examined a globally operating 
energy corporation at a moment of crisis. 


2.1.3. Organisational anthropology as an industry profession 


In 2007, Harvard Business Review featured an article titled “The Rise of Corpo- 
rate Anthropology” (Davenport 2007), in which the author named examples 
of business corporations that were starting to employ and gain insight from 
anthropologists’ methods of systematic observation. But in fact, the appli- 
cation of anthropological expertise to organisational contexts as an indus- 
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try profession started shortly after the Hawthorne studies: Students of W. 
Lloyd Warner, one of the anthropologists involved in the Hawthorne stud- 
ies, founded the Society for Applied Anthropology (SfAA) in 1941, which is to- 
day the oldest and largest professional association of applied anthropologists, 
with Human Organisation as the leading journal in the field. Warner himself 
left the academic setting in 1946 to establish the first anthropologist man- 
agement consulting firm, and ran a number of large projects on consumer 
behaviour and both organisational and design anthropology with the leading 
business corporations of that time (Jordan 2003: 12). 

After a decline in interest for anthropologists in business during the 1960s 
and 1970s, the tremendous success of Japanese firms in the global economy led 
Western organisations (in the 1980s) to focus their agendas on understanding 
the role of culture in the economy and - especially - in business organisa- 
tions around the world. This development not only led to a rise in scientific 
publications in this area, but also to the founding of industry-led research 
institutes using anthropological methodology (Breidenbach and Nyiri 2009: 
17). “Culture”, which had previously related (in popular usage) to arts, litera- 
ture and theatre, became a broadly employed buzz word, and the metaphor 
of “corporate culture” entered everyday language (ibid.: 21-23). 

As a consequence, an increasing number of anthropologists began to work 
outside academia in the business environment, concerning themselves with 
design, market and consumer research (Sunderland and Denny 2007), or- 
ganisational development (Diel-Khalil and Götz 1999) and consulting (Cefkin 
2010a: 16). Several anthropologists made it into top-level management posi- 
tions, such as Genevieve Bell, who holds a PhD in Anthropology from Har- 
vard and headed up the corporate strategy group at Intel before returning to 
academia. Others became entrepreneurs, such as Jan Chipchase, who founded 
his own design consulting company after working in top senior positions at 
Nokia and the design firm Frog. Edited volumes of case studies from industry 
practitioners provide insight into the applied side of anthropology in business 
(e.g. Cefkin 2010b, Denny and Sunderland 2014, Pink 2006, Gunn et al. 2013). 
The EPIC (Ethnographic Praxis in the Industry) conference promotes ethno- 
graphic methodology in the industry setting through its yearly conference and 
active blog”. 

In 2014, anthropology as a method of insight abounded in popular media: 
management magazines boasted catchy headlines such as “Stories that De- 
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liver Business Insights” (Cayla et. al., MIT Sloan Management Review), “Here’s 
Why Companies Are Desperate to Hire Anthropologists” (Business Insider) and 
“Applying Anthropology Concepts to Business Models” (Huffington Post). In 
2016, the Australian online news source cited the organisational anthropolo- 
gist Michael Henderson as an expert on “corporate culture” (news.com.au), the 
German journal managerSeminare (2009) explained the work of organisational 
anthropologists and anthropologist Andrea Simon wrote in Forbes magazine’s 
online edition about “How Corporate Anthropology can Help Women Drive 
Change” (2016). Video communities offer a variety of short presentations at 
TEDx, and other popular conferences are available online, attracting up to 
10,000 views.? 

Such “fast media” (Eriksen 2006: 72) magazine articles and 8- to 15-minute 
talks from business anthropologists must deal with the challenge of deliver- 
ing scientific accuracy despite the limitations of the context. Yet their easy 
to consume, bite-size pieces of information are not only the most accessible 
accounts of our subject for the wider public, but they are also attuned to the 
expectations of a business audience for a marketable commodity, which Erik- 
sen claims is lacking in many academic writings (ibid.: 30). In line with this 
argumentation, Eriksen pled a decade ago for a more visible presence of an- 
thropologists in public debates, stating: “Anthropology should have changed 
the world, yet the subject is almost invisible in the public sphere outside the 
academy” (2006: 1). He suggested that we should engage with these “fast me- 
dia’ to require prompt responses to public debates in order to be heard; how- 
ever, in so doing, we must not forget that “our job partly consists in being 
speed bumps in the information society, making easy answers to complex 
questions slightly more difficult to defend” (ibid.: 41). 

The work of Julia Bayer (2013) addresses the conflict between journalism 
and anthropology. She relegates the work and production of journalism by 
virtue of its need for efficiency and reduction. The journalistic environment 
is one with which anthropological research struggles and — based on its self- 
understanding - often refuses to connect (ibid.:13). Consequently, while the 
media presence of anthropologists as consultants allows for an impressive 
representation of our field in the industry, a number of differences must be 
taken into account when looking at applied studies of organisational anthro- 
pology. The ethnographic work of practitioners in the industry, whether as 


3 Such as Amber Case’s talk, “We are all Cyborgs”: https:/www.youtube.com/watch?v=z1 
KJAXM3xYA. 
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external consultants or researchers inside an organisation, is characterised 
by the predicaments of a commercial framework requiring proof of direct 
relevance and applicability of the results. In contrast to academic research 
projects, projects conducted at, for example, Intel, IBM or Adidas are directed 
by a narrow focus that is prescribed by the client or stakeholder, with a clear 
aim and executable results in connection with the expectation of a return on 
investment for the organisation (Cefkin 2010a: 9). 

Similar to the glossy TEDx talks, the results of ethnographic research ser- 
vices are seen as “deliverables” - the central commodity in the service sector. 
This term characterises successful research as producing clearly refined re- 
sults at the end ofthe research and knowledge production process. Such “de- 
liverables” may vary in format from video clips or presentation to standard- 
ised project reports, and they often require a compact overview of findings 
and recommendations for improvement, mitigation or maintenance of a par- 
ticular situation. The ability to generate such recommendations is generally 
a core competency for consultants and a requirement that falls very far from 
that of scientific research. Furthermore, time pressure and budget constraints 
often result in shorter periods of data collection and analysis. Hence, one of 
the leading paradigms of anthropological fieldwork, the immersion of the re- 
searcher into the Lebenswelt of his or her interlocutors, is barely achievable. 
This obviously limits complexity while increasing the risk of generalisation. 

Insights from such projects must be viewed with all of the above differ- 
ences in mind. Taking this into consideration - and withstanding the ten- 
dency for “academic elitism” (Eriksen 2006: 28) - accounts from office hall- 
ways, meeting rooms, production lines and computer screens can provide 
optimism about the potential for organisational anthropology within busi- 
ness (Mörike and Spülbeck 2019). Reports from peers in the applied indus- 
try world give insight into new working practices such as agile software de- 
velopment (Hanson 2014), the practical application of ethnographic methods 
in consumer research (Valtonen et al. 2010, Barab et al. 2004, Sunderland 
and Denny 2007) and human-computer interaction (Williams and Irani 2010, 
Baskerville and Myers 2015; Morike 2019). Furthermore, examples of anthro- 
pologists drawing the line and quitting their industry jobs (e.g. Kitner 2014) 
can help to advance important ethical reflections in both academic and busi- 
ness contexts. Last but not least, the experiences of those “out there” who need 
to explain anthropology and the ethnographic method in a few appealing sen- 
tences when pitching for a project can be helpful for advocating anthropology 
(e.g. Jordan and Dalal 2006). 
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2.1.4. Multinational organisations in India as a regional focus 


Offshoring and offshore outsourcing - the process of hiring an external ser- 
vice provider organisation in a foreign (mostly low-wage) country — have been 
major drivers of the Indian IT industry since the late 1990s (Upadhya and 
Vasavi 2008: 10).* Several ethnographic studies have been published in this 
business context; IT and software engineers in both Indian and foreign MNCs 
in offshore working relationships with their European colleagues (Upadhya 
2016). Eaton's thesis (2011) focuses on the collaboration of virtual teams in an 
IT offshore outsourcing situation between India and the US. While classified 
as ethnographic work, Eaton’s methodological focus lays on virtual ethnog- 
raphy, drawing on interviews and short periods of on-site fieldwork in In- 
dia. Another work that comprises shorter periods of on-site ethnographic 
fieldwork in an Indian office environment discusses different perspectives on 
work across Indian, German and Austrian IT engineers (Mahadevan 2009). 
The limit of homogenisation in the IT industry across Germany and India is 
the topic of an interview-based study within the realms of the sociology of 
work (Mayer-Ahuja 2011a). The edited volume In an Outpost of the Global Econ- 
omy (Upadhya and Vasavi 2008) garners a range of sociological and ethno- 
graphic articles on gender, identity, power and social class in the context of 
high-technology employment. 

A remarkably different view of the Indian IT services industry was taken 
by Biao (2007), who followed Indian IT professionals who were placed on 
project-based labour contracts around the world through a practice known 
as “body shopping” (ibid.: 3). A short auto-ethnographic account of the expe- 
riences of a sales representative at an Indian pharmaceutical company sheds 
light on negotiation practices with clients and organisational structure, 
though the theoretical insights remain unclear (Banerjee et al. 2011). The 
monograph Shovelling Smoke (Mazzarella 2004) provides an in-depth review 
of negotiation processes in the advertising industry, predominantly based on 
interviews and document analysis. Another relevant edited volume is Anthro- 
pologists Inside Organisations - South Asian Case Studies (Sridhar 2008), which 
delineates different perspectives on anthropological engagement in public 
sector health and education settings. There are several publications within 


4 For a non-scientific yet interesting account of the Indian offshore phenomenon, see 
Rastogi and Pradhan (2011), who wrote the Infosys company story as senior managers 
of the organisation. 
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the Indian manufacturing industry sector based on research within business 
enterprises, including relatively recent works focusing on manufacturing 
plants (Strümpell 2006, Parry 2009, De Neve 2009). 

Within the subject of Indian office work and transnational work relation- 
ships, several studies have been carried out within other disciplines, such 
as linguistics (Gupte and Müller-Gupte 2010, Nakar-Wallraff 2010), business 
studies (Khandelwal 2009, Pereira and Malik 2015) and business informa- 
tion systems (Winkler et al. 2007). Several ofthese studies have concentrated 
on the cultural differences between Indian and European (or Western) en- 
terprises, using concepts relating to national culture and the metaphor of 
“corporate culture” as a set of measurable dimensions (see Section 2.2 for a 
critical review of such concepts). Other publications within business studies 
have focused on foreign MNCs in India (Singh 1979, Garg 1992, Murty 1998, 
Martinussen 1988) and their business (Johri 1983) and labour strategies (Davala 
1995). More recent publications have reflected on the inversion ofthe develop- 
ment — the expansion of Indian corporations into other markets (Nayak 2011), 
their (economic) dynamics of developing into MNCs (Vedpuriswar 2008) and 
their strategies of acquiring firms abroad (Rajmanohar 2007). 

This literature review and state of the field analysis has shown that this 
book connects with established scholarly research in the field of organisa- 
tional anthropology, as it takes as its basis long-term ethnographic fieldwork 
at an MNC in India. At the same time, this work fills a gap in the body of 
research within the professional service industry in India, in general, and 
corporate MNC office settings, in particular. Similarly, the focus on working 
misunderstandings adds another dimension to the literature, advancing our 
understanding of organisational functioning. 


2.2. From organisational culture to social systems 


This section reviews theoretical approaches that aim to shed light on organisa- 
tional functioning and the mechanisms of collaboration in the work context. 
In connection with the previously mentioned rise in popularity of the term 
“culture”, several theories have sought to relate organisational success with 
the metaphor of “organisational culture” (Hüsken 2006: ix). As these theories 
still enjoy high popularity in business studies, psychology and intercultural 
communication, especially in the context of MNCs, I will discuss them in 
this review. Other approaches from organisational sociology and intercultural 
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communication will also be reviewed, leading to the conclusion that Niklas 
Luhmann’s Systems Theory is best-placed to serve as the central theoretical 
anchor for my research, given its detachment of the individual from commu- 
nication. 


2.2.1. The rise of “organisational culture” as a popular term 


In the 1980s, business leaders and the mass media took a sudden interest 
in anthropological expertise. The term “culture” became popular and a num- 
ber of bestselling books broadcast the notion that successful businesses must 
be concerned with culture (Jordan 2003: 16). In fact, several top-selling man- 
agement books, such as In Search of Excellence (Peters and Waterman 1982), 
suggested that organisational culture was an influential “soft fact” in an or- 
ganisation’s success. 

This trend was partly due to the rise of Japanese corporations, whose eco- 
nomic strength required explanation; thus, culture leapt to the forefront. In 
this context, it might not be surprising that the concept of “culture” - re- 
lating to the metaphor of organisational culture — was only rarely related to 
any anthropological understanding of the term (Gamst and Helmers 1991). 
Even more, the studies of organisational culture in the 1980s often contrasted 
Western organisations with organisations from Japan and other non-Western 
countries. This initiated an understanding of organisational culture based 
on national denominations (Ouchi and Wilkins 1985: 458). Concomitant with 
the rise of “culture” as a popular term, intercultural trainers appeared in the 
industry with the promise of resolving the issues arising from intercultural 
contact. Dahlén’s ethnographic study Among the Interculturalists (1997) provided 
vivid insight into this field, as did Hiisken’s ethnography (2006), which por- 
trayed the “tribe of experts” in intercultural management in the context of 
development projects. 


2.2.2. Dimensions and measures: Hofstede, GLOBE and others 


A scholar whose concepts rose to immense popularity during that time - and 
who is still taught in intercultural training workshops and university courses 
— is the Dutch psychologist Geert Hofstede. On the basis of 100,000 question- 
naires that were filled in by employees of subsidiaries of the multinational 
IT firm IBM across 64 countries, Hofstede developed a framework of rele- 
vant cultural dimensions in the organisational work context. Taking a view 
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of organisational culture as an onion, with “values” at the core and “rituals”, 
“heroes” and “symbols” in the surrounding outer rings, Hofstede related it to 
national culture-based parameters in order to explain and quantify observed 
differences in practices between the subsidiaries. 

In 1980, Hofstede suggested four (which have since increased to six) di- 
mensions with opposing traits, according to which nations are classified along 
an index scale from 1 (showing the least degree of one trait and the highest 
degree of the opposing trait) to 120 (showing the inverse relationship). Cur- 
rently, the model distinguishes six dimensions along dichotomies of individu- 
alism-collectivism, masculinity-femininity (task versus person orientation), 
level of uncertainty avoidance, power distance (strength of social hierarchy), 
long-term orientation and indulgence versus self-restraint. Hofstede’s model, 
with its easy-to-grasp, dualistic oppositions advocating an understanding of 
national culture as the “software of the mind”, became vastly popular; along 
with this popularity came a definition of organisational culture as the “collec- 
tive programming of the mind that distinguishes the members of one organ- 
isation from others” (Hofstede et al. 2010: 344). He connected the approach to 
national cultures with organisational models by focusing on two of his dimen- 
sions, uncertainty avoidance and power distance. Through the combination 
of the dimensions he proposed a quadrant with four stereotypical organisa- 
tional models. According to his approach, the typical German organisation is 
coined by a high level of uncertainty avoidance and low power distance. He 
refers to publications by other scholars when describing the ideal organisa- 
tional functioning like a “well-oiled machine” in contrast to the metaphor of 
the organisation as a “family” for Hong Kong (Hofstede 1994: 7). 

Hofstede’s approach, which assumed culture was an entity with measur- 
able traits and viewed the world as a set of distinct national cultures, was al- 
ready outdated in anthropological scholarship before his first publication in 
1980 (Breidenbach and Nyiri 2009: 275). Accordingly, Hofstede was criticised 
not only from anthropology, but also from various disciplines for “mistaking 
passports for cultural categories” (Gjerde 2004: 144), for “never hav[ing] stud- 
ied culture” (Baskerville 2003), for being “culturally questionable” (Jones 2007), 
for showing a “perpetuation of cultural ignorance” (Venaik and Brewer 2016) 
and for being “a triumph of faith - a failure of analysis” (McSweeney 2002). 
The debate continues with an article with the title “Does Country Equate with 
Culture? Beyond Geography in the Search for Cultural Boundaries” (Taras et 
al. 2016) appeared in an international management journal. While this list of 
challenging accounts could be continued, it will suffice to state that the criti- 
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cism of Hofstede’s framework primarily took aim at his suggestion of cultural 
homogeneity and his neglect of internal differentiation. Critical views from 
anthropology that Hofstede’s assumptions were rooted in an idea of culture as 
an ascertainable entity are now rare, but still present (Frohnen 2005, Breiden- 
bach and Nyiri 2001, Hiisken 2006, Dahlén 1997). My analysis of Advice Com- 
pany will illustrate that the notion of a national organisational culture with 
a homogeneous, holistic construct that functions as a “mental programme” 
(Hofstede et al. 2010) is undermined by an array of dynamic practices and 
hybrid constructions of identity within the same organisation and across col- 
leagues with the same country written on their passports: India. 

Ironically, one of the loudest critiques of Hofstede’s dimensional model 
in the early 1990s came from Fons Trompenaars, a Dutch business consul- 
tant who challenged Hofstede for having only collected data from employees 
of a single corporation (Hampden-Turner and Trompenaars 1997). Trompe- 
naars’ competing model was based on questionnaires that had been sent to 
multiple corporations in 55 countries; corporations were only included in the 
study if they passed the threshold of 50 returned questionnaires. Based on this 
data, Trompenaars provided a framework of seven dimensions to describe the 
“dilemmas” encountered in organisational culture when collaborating across 
national boundaries. Hofstede challenged Trompenaars’ empirical evidence 
for the dimensions and accused him of being uninterested in scholarship and 
tuning “his messages to what he thinks the customer likes to hear” (Hofstede 
1996). Apart from the unignorable fact that Trompenaar’s consultancy firm 
grew by 40% annually in the second half of the 1990s (Kleiner 2001), this dis- 
course shows a persistence in the idea of organisational culture as a measur- 
able entity in connection with national origin. 

And it persists even today: In 2004, the Global Leadership and Organiza- 
tional Behavior Effectiveness research programme, commonly referred to as 
the “GLOBE” study, published the findings of an extensive series of studies 
with 17,000 managers in 950 organisations (House et al. 2004). The resulting 
set of nine cultural dimensions is based on Hofstede’s model and provides, 
per dimension, two separate scores for each country: an “as is” score for ac- 
tual practices and a score for the way respondents claimed things “should be” 
done, which the researchers labelled as “values” (Chhokar et al. 2008). 

The most recent bestselling publication to build on the idea of employing 
measurable dimensions to grasp the complexities of organisational culture 
in a multinational context is by Erin Meyer, an American business consultant 
who teaches at INSEAD business school. At the end of 2014, she published 
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her book The Culture Map: Breaking Through the Invisible Boundaries of Global Busi- 
ness, in which she presented eight scales on which individual countries were 
placed. However, it is very difficult to determine whether the “research” she 
and her team conducted over the last decade extends beyond the anecdotes 
and conversations referred to in her book, on her website and in the various 
articles she has published in popular management magazines. 

Like most of the bestselling books in popular management, Meyer’s work 
has a highly entertaining quality featuring extreme examples that reduce a 
complex argument to a single insight, and behind-the-scenes anecdotes that 
provide readers with the impression of a detailed view into the management 
boards of large multinational players. At the same time, books such as the 
ones of Trompenaars and Meyers provide short-handed recipes for resolution 
with little more than shallow theoretical insight (Neuberger and Kompa 1987: 
12). Furthermore, these books characterise agents in the organisation as car- 
riers of sub-conscious national cultural practices, and they therefore focus on 
differences in values, assumptions and behaviour (Frohnen 2005: 44). View- 
ing culture as a static construction, differences in forms of communication 
are viewed as cultural differences with a large potential for leading to mis- 
understanding, resulting in economic inefficiencies or severe losses (Moos- 
müller and Schönhuth 2009: 216). This view creates a market for intercultural 
training and consulting projects within the realms of corporate culture and 
intercultural management. For executives, HR managers and organisational 
development experts, the idea of culture as a controllable, homogeneous and 
measurable entity is a driver of notions of organisational culture. The partially 
problematic line of argumentation of these models seems self-evident for any- 
one who has been anthropologically trained. Yet the overwhelming presence 
of these approaches in current business studies curricula, management train- 
ing and scientific publications (Winkler et al. 2007, Steenkamp and Geyskens 
2012), also in the context of Indian MNCs (Khandelwal 2009, Pereira and Ma- 
lik 2015, Sinha and Sinha 1990), has led me to reiterate the criticism here. 
Individuals from business organisations who are interested in working mis- 
understandings in the context of MNC offices might expect this book to cen- 
tre on dimensions and scales of communication behaviour. Instead, they will 
be presented with very different insight into the black box of organisational 
functioning. 

Alois Moosmüller claims that both intercultural communication and an- 
thropology seek to promote a world in which cultural diversity is respected or 
even seen as a resource. However, while the anthropologist is satisfied with 
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describing the behaviour and concepts of agents experiencing cultural diver- 
sity, interculturalists seek to improve these encounters and to educate and 
eradicate misunderstandings (Moosmüller 2007: 38, Dahlen 1997: 15). But mis- 
understandings are, as I will demonstrate, a productive element of social in- 
teraction. 


2.2.5. Towards a communication-based approach to organisations 


The popular concepts of culture that I introduced above reiterate a limiting 
and inflexible perspective on MNCs, taking an agent-based view of person- 
ality that is multiplied in a community. Conversely, I suggest an approach to 
organisations that relies on a communication-based concept, for which works 
on diversity from an anthropological perspective provide a helpful starting 
point: culture is here regarded as the “product of actors’ links through com- 
munication’ (Moosmiiller 2009: 14). An individual usurps the culture of the 
group with whom he or she interacts most frequently and with the highest 
intensity (i.e. one’s company or family). Via communication, implicit rules and 
constructs of meaning are created that enable social interaction and impose 
a certain level of obligation. The term “cultural diversity”, in Moosmüller’s 
sense, does not demarcate differences between cultures, but describes the 
specific differences in culture that become apparent when different cultures 
directly interact (2009: 15). Organisational culture can therefore be seen as a 
set of communication rules that become apparent when agents change po- 
sitions within or across organisations. Employees can change their positions 
and roles without deconstructing these boundaries. Thus, organisational cul- 
ture is primarily concerned with distinct sets of communication rules and 
habits that must be learned upon joining a new team or organisation. Along 
with these new rules and habits come a new set of communication expecta- 
tions. This view enables us to conceptually exclude the individual from organi- 
sational culture and analytically focus on communication. Communication is 
the central operation of Niklas Luhmann’s Systems Theory, which is intro- 
duced in the following Section. 
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2.3. The organisation as a social system 


This section introduces the most relevant topics of Niklas Luhmanr's (19952)? 
Systems Theory, as they apply to this book. Only an overview of the theory is 
provided here, as more detailed aspects of Luhmann’s comprehensive theory 
will be provided at the beginning of each analysis section in the following 
chapters. 


2.3.1. Autopoietic social systems of differentiation 


The German sociologist Niklas Luhmann developed systems theory on the 
basis of the key assumption that systems do not consist of things, persons 
or objects, but of operations: biological systems live, psychological systems 
perform cognitive processes and social systems communicate. 

A central element of his theory is the concept of “autopoeisis”, which 
was originally developed by the biologists Humberto Maturana and Fran- 
cisco Varela. Autopoietic systems are able to reproduce from within them- 
selves, just as plants reproduce their own cells with their own cells. Accord- 
ing to Luhmann, the basic idea of autopoiesis can be applied to social sys- 
tems. Economics, education, politics and organisations are, for Luhmann, 
social systems within a functionally differentiated society. Through commu- 
nication - the operation through which social systems create themselves au- 
topoietically - these systems differentiate themselves from their respective 
environments (Luhmann 1995a: 30). For each system, the environment may 
be different, but it always defines its boundary to the outer world. 

Active and constant differentiation from the environment is necessary to 
ensure the ongoing existence of the social system. Luhmann refers here to 
Talcott Parsons, who changed the definition of a system from a static un- 
derstanding of structure to a dynamic relation to the environment that re- 
quires “boundary maintenance” (Luhmann 2006b: 38). This active differentia- 
tion to the environment is, for Luhmann, akin to the idea that identity is only 


5 The most relevant publication for the theoretical basis of my work was published by 
Luhmann in German (1984). To avoid translation mistakes | refer in this thesis to the 
English translation of the title by John Bednarz and Dirk Baecker (Luhmann 1995a). 
Similarly, other direct translations of Luhmann are also based on English publications 
of him to ensure coherence. 
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possible via difference: a system and its environment exist in constant refer- 
ence to each other. All operations belong to a system and, at the same time, 
the environment of another system (Luhmann 1995a: 177). Every system must 
therefore “maintain itself against the overwhelming complexity ofits environ- 
ment” (ibid.: 182) through constant reproduction (i.e. communication). Re- 
production through communication, however, does not guarantee successful 
system persistence and boundary maintenance. The structures along which 
a social system reproduces itself are part of the autopoietic system and are 
determined by the system. This self-organisation or self-reference of a social 
system can therefore be understood as a determination of structures from 
within that system (Seidl 2005: 24). As a social system is not only determined 
by its internal structure but also its differentiation to the environment, this 
relationship is of particular interest. 


2.3.2. Relationship to the environment: Closure and openness 


While communication is the constitutive operation of social systems, no op- 
eration can leave or enter a social system: communication, for example, does 
not occur across different social systems, as operationally, these systems are 
closed. At the same time, social systems must have contact with their environ- 
ment, as they do not exist in isolation: „A system can only reproduce itself in 
an environment. If it were not continually irritated, stimulated or disturbed 
and faced with changes in the environment, it would after a short time ter- 
minate its own operations, cease its autopoiesis.“ (Luhmann 1988: 335) 

This contact is referred to as interactional openness and it is regulated by 
the system. The operative closure of a social system means that, on the oper- 
ational level, the system does not receive direct input from the environment 
and communication does not directly enter the system. Luhmann compares 
this to the blood-brain barrier. The human brain is not directly connected to 
the rest of the body and a number of transformation processes must occur 
before any matter from the body’s physical environment has an effect on the 
brain. Similarly, an impulse from a social system’s environment results in a 
stimulus at its boundary. This irritation might prompt an internal commu- 
nication process, but not necessarily. Whether the system ignores this im- 
pulse or replies with internal communication cannot be influenced from out- 
side the system. Luhmann refers to this as trigger-causality (Auslösekausalität) 
(Luhmann 2006a: 401). Through trigger-causality, external events are able to 
provoke an internal operation in the system. However, the communication 
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process that is started (ifany communication is triggered at all) is determined 
by the structure ofthe social system: „[While] internal events or processes are 
supposedly relevant to the system and can trigger connective action, events 
or processes in the environment are supposedly irrelevant to the system and 
can remain unheeded.“ (Luhmann 1995a: 183) 

Environmental stimuli are thus subject to selection criteria that are set 
by the system according to its self-determined structures. When a stimulus 
is deemed relevant to the system according to its self-organised guiding dif- 
ference (Leitdifferenz), internal communication processes are triggered. The 
guiding difference of a social system structures the selection process of rel- 
evant information and reduces complexity. A system distinguishes informa- 
tion from noise on the basis of this guiding difference, which can be under- 
stood as a binary code relating to the system’s structure. “Guiding difference” 
thus refers to the difference between a system and its environment (Luhmann 
1995a: xix). For social systems, the binary code organising the selection of 
meaning can determine an impulse useful / not useful without determining 
what is selected - only that a selection process must occur (ibid.: 32). Other 
guiding differences Luhmann identifies for a functionally differentiated soci- 
ety include wrong/correct for science, payable/non-payable for the economy 
and lawful/unlawful for the legal system. As guiding differences vary between 
social systems, it is difficult for a system to pre-determine the selection pro- 
cesses at play within another system. Luhmann describes this situation as 
“double contingency” in cross-system interaction (Luhmann 1995a: 111-13) — 
a concept he adopted from Talcott Parsons to describe insecure knowledge 
about the interpretation and action of an interacting party. In this context, 
Luhmann’s idea of “structural coupling” plays an important role. When a sys- 
tems structures are adjusted to the structures of another system in its en- 
vironment, it is structurally coupled to that system. As a consequence, the 
structure ofthe system expects or presupposes specific states or changes in 
the environment, and this expectation allows it to react to important envi- 
ronmental events and not rely to on contingency (Luhmann 1991: 1432). 


2.3.3. Communication 


According to Luhmann, anything involving a minimum of two psychic sys- 
tems can be regarded as a social system. However, the constitutive element 
of a social system is the existence of communication, not the participation 
of human beings. Luhmann defines communication considerably differently 
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from conventional understandings, which rest on the metaphor of transmis- 
sion from a sender to a receiver (Luhmann 1995a: 139). For Luhmann, com- 
munication is a three-part selection process ofinformation, an utterance and 
an understanding, respectively. Each step selects from a range of options and 
communication is a synthesis of all three selection processes (ibid.: 141). 

None of the three processes form communication in isolation: differenti- 
ation between a selection of information and an utterance in the understand- 
ing process distinguishes communication from the mere notion of others’ be- 
haviour. Consequently, not only can information and utterances be selected 
from a range of multiple possibilities, but understanding can also be selected 
from a range of possibilities in order to distinguish information from an ut- 
terance (Luhmann 1995b: 115). The inclusion of the selection of understanding 
in the communication process is not only the main distinction of Luhmann’s 
definition relative to other understandings of communication, but this three- 
stage process of synthesis moves the emphasis from a speaker’s intended 
meaning to the selection of understanding by an addressee. This runs contrary 
to the temporal sequence of events, viewing communication as a phenomenon 
that “is made possible, so to speak, from behind” (Luhmann 1995a: 143). The 
selection of understanding, furthermore, is the crucial element of follow-up 
communication, as an addressee’s selection of understanding steers the next 
communication event, irrespective of the speaker’s intended meaning. 

The inclusion of the selection of understanding in communication ex- 
plains how a communication system can be operationally closed: a system 
produces its components and structure through communication, itself, 
and “only communication can influence communication’ (Luhmann 1995b: 
117, own translation). This is of particular relevance, as it emphasises the 
participation of at least two psychic systems that do not interact directly. The 
selection of understanding is therefore not dependent on an understanding 
of the psychic system, but on an understanding that is implied by the follow- 
up communication (Nassehi 2005: 182). 

Communication is a synthesis of all three selection steps and cannot be at- 
tributed to an individual; rather, it “constitutes an emergent property of inter- 
action between many (at least two) psychic systems” (Seidl 2005: 29, emphasis 
in original). The relationship between a psychic system and a communication 
system is nevertheless determined by structural coupling: without a psychic 
system, communication is impossible. 
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2.3.4. Organisational systems 


Luhmann distinguishes between three types of social systems: societies, in- 
teraction-based systems (such as university seminars) and organisations. An 
organisation is therefore a specific form of social system that can be distin- 
guished from other social constructs, such as families, networks and protest 
movements. Some organisations carry the very word “organisation” directly 
in their name (UNO, OPEC); others use demarcating words such as “agency” 
(NSA) and still others do not have a demarcation at all (Microsoft, Volkswagen) 
(Kühl 2011: 18). 

For Luhmann, organisations are social systems that reproduce themselves 
on the basis of a specific type of communication: decisions. Decisions are not 
taken by actors but the social system, itself; in Luhmann’s terms, an organi- 
sation is a “recursive network of decisions” (Luhmann 2006a: 68, own transla- 
tion). As outlined in Section 2.3.3, communication - as the synthesis of a se- 
lection of information, an utterance and understanding — engenders follow- 
up communication and is therefore the constitutive operation of social sys- 
tems. Similarly, organisations maintain their structure by making decisions 
on the basis of their previous decisions: a decision is an operation based on 
former organisational decisions, and it delineates the ground for follow-up 
decisions in the manner of the autopoiesis of a social system (Brandhoff 2009: 
320). A decision is marked by the selection from at least two options, which 
might be contingent at the moment when the decision is made. While the 
decision might be initially volatile, it becomes a stable entity on which sub- 
sequent decisions are made, and hence enables the maintenance of the or- 
ganisational system. Organisations can therefore be understood as “decision 
machines” (Nassehi 2005: 185). 

According to Luhmann, the three attributes of membership, purpose and 
hierarchy are key to illustrating the specifics of modern organisations. Organ- 
isations can decide on more or less strong conditions of membership, and can 
determine who belongs to and who is excluded from the organisation on the 
basis of alignment with these rules. An organisation sets boundaries for its 
members’ operations; members who do not stay within these boundaries are 
excluded (Luhmann 1964: 64, Kühl 2011: 18). 

Organisations have a clear purpose, such as making profit, serving clients 
or meeting a demand in the community. Furthermore, organisations operate 
along hierarchical, rather than democratic lines. They can freely decide upon 
the specifics of these attributes: they can determine their members, purpose, 
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hierarchical structure and the roles within it. By regulating membership, they 
can highly engineer their members’ conduct for a relatively long time (Nassehi 
2005: 185). 

As a consequence of this, the individual is excluded from Luhmanr’s sys- 
tems theory. This exclusion is beneficial for the structured analysis of commu- 
nication in the organisational system of Advice Company, as it enables a focus 
on the communication, rather than the individuals, in the organisation. Trac- 
ing “organisational culture” therefore means focusing on Advice Company’s 
communication processes (Martens 2006: 104). In Luhmann’s sense, opera- 
tions that create an organisation’s social system demarcate its boundaries to 
the environment and allow for internal differentiation through the emergence 
of sub-systems. I will therefore focus on Advice Company’s communication 
processes, with a particular focus on misunderstandings. 


2.4. Conceptualising misunderstanding 


Adding the prefix “mis” to the word understanding indicates negative mean- 
ing such as “wrong” or “deficient”. Misunderstanding, however, is neither the 
direct opposite of understanding nor doubtlessly located in the area of not un- 
derstanding; furthermore, the precise meaning of misunderstanding is sig- 
nificantly different from its use in everyday language as merely not under- 
standing. In a misunderstanding, a process of understanding takes place on 
the basis of an input received, but not in the normatively expected direction 
of the person judging the misunderstanding. Because of a perceived norma- 
tively correct possibility of understanding, both misunderstanding and not 
understanding are failures to understand, and both are commonly thought 
to be best avoided. But as a misunderstanding delineates an alternative un- 
derstanding of an utterance or a situation - in contrast to the “right” (i.e. the 
normatively expected) direction - it provides a highly valuable source of infor- 
mation about the perspectives of the interacting parties. It denotes a bound- 
ary zone where “les cultures s'expliquent et se confrontent, se découvrant différentes” 
(La Cecla 2002: 103) - where cultures explain and confront, and discover their 
differences. 

In this section, I will argue that misunderstandings are indeed very pro- 
ductive and hence represent positive instances of social interaction. For this, 
I will follow an approach inspired by Sprenger’s (2016) model of structured 
misunderstandings. In line with Sprenger’s argumentation, I will also incor- 
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porate Gadamer’s (Gadamer 2010 [1960]) theory of hermeneutics, in which 
misunderstandings are a key element in the process of understanding, and I 
will connect this theory to Luhmann’s Systems Theory. 


2.4.1. Hermeneutics and prejudice 


Hermeneutics, or the art of interpretation, was originally limited to sacred 
texts and the discovery of the exact, objective, “true” meaning of words. 
Schleiermacher later widened its scope to include a general hermeneutic 
of understanding that could be applied to all human texts and commu- 
nication (Roth 2002: 435). He was furthermore the first scholar to locate 
misunderstanding at the basis of understanding, as misunderstanding is the 
default situation when individuals do not make an effort: “The more strict 
practice assumes that misunderstanding results as a matter of course and 
that understanding must be desired and sought at every point” (Schleier- 
macher 1998[1838]: 22). Individuals then risk “qualitative misunderstanding 
of the content, and the misunderstanding of the tone or quantitative mis- 
understanding” (ibid.: 23). Schleiermacher goes beyond recommending the 
avoidance of misunderstanding by arguing for the constitutive significance 
of misunderstanding as a complement to understanding (Roth 2002: 447). 
In order to overcome a qualitative misunderstanding, a persons Ideenkreis 
(body of ideas) must be set aside to allow for an understanding of the writer’s 
distinctive character and point of view. Schleiermacher’s approach has con- 
stituted a revolutionary shift towards subjectivity and the individuality of the 
mind (Schurz 1995: 21). 

For Gadamer, there is neither not-understanding nor ultimate under- 
standing. Rather, we exist in a constant dialectical process of misunderstand- 
ing based on our language and history, which form our encompassing frame 
- the horizon, or Dasein (existence), of our experience, from which we cannot 
escape (Roberts 1995: 4). A key element in his argumentation is that persons 
have prejudices towards certain objects and situations. The concept of “prej- 
udice” is strongly negatively connoted in today’s language. Following the tra- 
dition of modern Enlightenment discourse it is typically considered as some- 
thing to be avoided. The reason for this lays in its connotation as an ultimate 
judgement that is immobile, rather than incomplete (Gadamer 2004: 273). Ac- 
cording to Gadamer, a prejudice is merely a point of departure for reflection - 
a pre-understanding from which one can start to ask questions and begin to 
articulate them. According to Gadamer, we must melt the horizons of under- 
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standing and acknowledge that any input received will change our horizons 
and prejudices (Gadamer 2010[1960]: 311). Even when we are unable to accept 
a certain standpoint or position, our horizon is enhanced and shifted (ibid: 
272). The dialectic process of misunderstanding reworks our prejudices and 
is thus a productive process that moves us towards understanding. Prejudice 
and misunderstanding, however, delineate a form of distinction between dif- 
ferent social systems (Sprenger 2016: 32). In the following, I will discuss how 
misunderstanding is an integral part of communication in systems theory 
and therefore central to the maintenance of social systems. 


2.4.2. Systems Theory and misunderstanding 


Communication, in Luhmann’s sense, materialises in the synthesis of the 
three selection processes of information, an utterance and understanding. 
Each step selects from a range of possible options and cannot occur in iso- 
lation. The third step, the selection of understanding, is crucial with regards 
to misunderstanding. As psychic systems can never be directly connected, 
the selected understanding of information is only revealed in follow-up com- 
munication, which forms further ambiguities and leads to another selection 
process (Luhmann 1995b: 116). Luhmann’s approach is to move away from the 
sender/receiver transmission model and the intended meaning of the sender 
and to instead consider the selection of understanding by the addressee as 
most relevant (see Section 2.3.3). As this understanding is communicated 
in the follow-up communication, Luhmann includes misunderstanding as a 
likely element in communication. He classifies misunderstandings as “con- 
trollable and correctionable” (ibid.: 141), as the follow-up communication can 
indicate which understanding of a communication was selected (ibid.: 143). 
This iterative line of action can be related to Gadamer’s approach to under- 
standing based on re-working prejudices. According to Luhmann, however, 
full understanding cannot be reached, as the interacting psychic systems are 
never directly connected. 

Furthermore, when communication occurs across social systems, selec- 
tion processes are performed differently in each system. This increases the 
potential for misunderstanding due to different selections of understanding. 
Sprenger (2016: 30) emphasises misunderstanding in this context as a cen- 
tral function of the differentiation of social systems. Following this line of 
thought, misunderstandings can be regarded as a communicative symptom 
of system differentiation. In an analysis of misunderstandings, therefore, the 
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boundaries between a social system and its environment can become salient 
for analysis (La Cecla 2002: 14). However, the hypothesis here is that commu- 
nication functions not only despite, but also much more due to these misunder- 
standings, as they engender further communication (Sprenger 2016: 31). Sys- 
tems Theory does not assume that information travels across systems; rather, 
information at a systems boundaries is thought to be reproduced within the 
system through the selection of understanding, which, at the same time, re- 
establishes the boundaries to the environment. 

In this context, Sprenger distinguishes between structured and unstruc- 
tured misunderstandings, whereby unstructured misunderstandings relate 
to “the imposition of one system’s concepts upon the semantics and code 
of another system” (ibid.: 32). When two systems seem to agree on a set of 
terms and are able to communicate without becoming aware of the under- 
lying discrepancies over a longer chain of communication, Sprenger speaks 
of a structured misunderstanding. A structured misunderstanding enables 
two systems to “understand” each other, even though the structures - or the 
code steering the selection of understanding and follow-up communication 
- might be fundamentally different in each system (ibid.: 32). As the commu- 
nication chain still functions, however, the structured misunderstandings are 
productive for social interaction. 

Even Luhmann, himself, refers in the opening chapter of his fundamen- 
tal work on social systems to structured misunderstandings. Without further 
clarification the use of the word “system” in the theoretical discussion be- 
tween scholars suggests an “illusory precision” that one could “only suppose 
or infer from the argumentation that the participants have different ideas 
in mind when they speak of systems” (Luhmann 1995a: 1). At the same time, 
these misunderstandings can be seen as the necessary bridge between sys- 
tems, enabling uninterrupted (i.e. successful) interaction and hence making 
interaction “work”. 


2.4.3. Misunderstandings in the social system “organisation” 


Organisations are marked not only by conditioned membership and constant 
negotiation of their organisational boundaries, but also by a high level of in- 
ternal differentiation. Internal differentiation refers to the way in which a 
system builds sub-systems (i.e. different systems and (internal) environments 
within itself). Each sub-system accepts, for its external communicative pro- 
cesses, the primacy of its own. All other sub-systems belong to its environ- 
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ment, and vice versa. Hence, communication frequently involves different 
systems in the sense of interactional openness, and is therefore subject to 
different selection structures. 

In order to foster autopoiesis, an organisation communicates with both 
systems in its environment and internally, across its various sub-systems that 
emerged from the need for internal differentiation. Communication chains 
are therefore often subject to differing selection processes that arise from dif- 
ferent selection codes in each of the (sub-)systems. Consequently, an organ- 
isation must rely on structured misunderstandings as a basis for continued 
communication. The communication chain must remain intact; hence, mis- 
understandings must work to maintain the organisation. 

Structured misunderstandings, in Sprenger’s sense (2016), are the con- 
ceptual basis of “working misunderstandings” - misunderstandings that re- 
tain the continuity of communication chains and hence the social system. 
The term “working misunderstanding” was coined by anthropologist Paul Bo- 
hannan to explain the successful interaction between colonisers and African 
colonies, as both parties were able to “understand” each other through the se- 
lections of understanding of their respective systems (Bohannan 1964). Mar- 
shall Sahlins refers to working misunderstandings as terms or situations that 
allow for “parallel encoding” (Sahlins 1982) and thus enable social interaction 
without dissonance. Working misunderstandings and their role for ethno- 
graphic insight are covered in detail at the beginning of Part II of this book, 
in Chapter 7. 

One of my key assumptions about working misunderstandings is that they 
might not necessarily only work “accidently”, due to a fortunate compatibil- 
ity of selection processes between two systems’ structures. While such non- 
intentional working misunderstandings are certainly an important element 
of successful social interaction, the examples will illustrate that misunder- 
standings are sometimes also deliberately maintained by one or both parties. 
In these cases, although at least one of the involved parties is aware of the 
different structures and selection processes at play, the communication chain 
is retained and dissonances do not become salient. These situations describe 
a “malentendu bien entendu” - a well understood misunderstanding (La Cecla 
2002: 25). Organisational culture can hence be understood as a “framework of 
meaning, a system of reference that can generate both shared understandings 
and the working misunderstandings that enable social life to go on” (Batteau 
2000: 726). 
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Communication, including working misunderstandings, as a constitutive 
operation in organisations and their sub-systems, therefore plays a central 
role in organisational functioning. Social interaction not only occurs across 
organisations and sub-systems, with their different codes for selection pro- 
cesses, but it also occurs virtually. Virtual interaction, as a less complex mode 
of communication, requires recipients to hold a greater number of assump- 
tions, as appearance, attitude and so forth are not on display. Hence, the se- 
lection of understanding is more dependent on internal system structures. 
In virtual interaction, only a few sentences in an email or a brief chat mes- 
sage may be sent. Such messages may be kept short to save time (as they may 
assume that all parties have a high knowledge of the relevant context and/or 
historical background (in Gadamer’s sense)), but they are often so numerous 
that they create high communication density (see Chapter 5, Section 5.4.1). 

The ethnographic examples will illustrate that Advice Company’s func- 
tioning is dependent on communication across its sub-systems, which each 
have their own selection of understanding; such communication can only 
be realised through working misunderstandings. The social system is main- 
tained on the basis of working misunderstandings, and participating parties 
reproduce them afresh with each communication between them (see Chapter 
10). The case studies further support the hypothesis that such situations also 
occur in interactions (i.e. communication) between the organisational sub- 
systems and with other organisations. In these situations, working misun- 
derstandings play a major role in retaining the continuity of the communi- 
cation chains and hence the structure of the social system. In this respect, 
there is, a “triple entendre” in the title of this book, as “Working Misunder- 
standings” refers to the theoretical concept of parallel encoding, its relevance 
for the maintenance of the organisational system and the agents at Advice 
Company, who are faced with and employ misunderstandings in their daily 
office interactions. 

As Luhmann eradicates the person from his analytical framework, his the- 
ory raises reservations — or at least ambiguity (Scheffer 2010: 141) - with re- 
spect to its applicability to anthropological research (Lee 2007: 457). Yet his 
viewpoint is very useful for analysing social networks that the agents also per- 
ceive as systems, such as bureaucracies, institutions and other organisations 
(Gershon 2005: 100). 
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2.5. Ethnography as a communication process 


Given the theoretical presupposition of systems theory, taking communica- 
tion as a synthesis of selecting information, an utterance and understanding, 
ethnographic research can also be critically regarded from that perspective. I 
would like to position my research in a communication process in Luhmann’s 
sense, structured by various selections by different systems. First, this view 
enables self-reflection on my selection processes; second, it highlights the po- 
tential limitations of the insights gained; and third, it allows this work to be 
understood as part of an ongoing communication process. 

As I outlined in Section 2.3.2, the guiding difference of each system deter- 
mines whether a communicative event is regarded as information or noise. 
In the context of research, the guiding difference relates to the research ques- 
tions or topic, which reduce the complexity of the observed system(s) (Keiding 
2010: 57). The focus of this research project was the role of misunderstanding 
in organisational functioning. Carrying out research with my chosen guid- 
ing difference of “misunderstanding” most likely resulted in a different set of 
data than a focus on constructions of gender or food and consumption habits 
would have. This decision to focus on a specific area of interest inevitably led 
to a pre-selection of events from the continuous stream of communication at 
the office, leaving a wide range of events outside my attention. Furthermore, 
my interlocutors selected information and utterances in relation to the organ- 
isational context, but also in relation to my role as a researcher. During lunch, 
for example, my interlocutors would sometimes switch to Bengali, Marathi or 
other local languages that I was unable to understand. This selection occurred 
under the assumption that the communication would be marked as private 
and hence not interesting for my research. Just as my interlocutors selected 
information and utterances, I selected an understanding of the information. 
Depending on the situation - for example, in crisis meetings, phases when my 
interlocutors had a high workload and when the open plan office suggested 
that there were too many interested listeners - it was not always possible for 
me to engage in follow-up communication to clarify my understanding. 

Working misunderstandings, on the basis of structured misunderstand- 
ings, could occur in the interactions between different sub-systems at Advice 
Company or between Advice Company and its clients. They could also occur in 
interactions between myself and the interlocutors. Chapter 7 deals with such 
a working misunderstanding - drawing on the concept of “collaboration” - 
between me and my interlocutors. My selection of understanding and follow- 
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up communications initially “worked” without creating any dissonance in the 
interaction. But when I changed to a different team during fieldwork, my dif- 
fering concept of “collaboration” became apparent. While this working mis- 
understanding came to a point of unravelling, there might have been many 
other working misunderstandings that remained undetected. This delineates 
a limitation of research on complex organisations. 

This work should therefore be understood as a product of numerous com- 
munication chains, with my selection of understanding steering the structure 
ofthe following 10 chapters. Consequently, I see this ethnography as my selec- 
tion of information and utterances relating to the black box of organisational 
functioning at Advice Company, aiming at stimulating follow-up communi- 
cation to continue the dialogue. 
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The work environment is, perhaps, 
the next wave of contemporary ethno- 
graphic field research. 

(Gavin 2015: 95) 


3.1. Office ethnography: Access and the role of the researcher 
3.1.1. Why ethnographic research in offices? 


When considering methodology for qualitative research, there are two gen- 
eral options for data collection. The first is to speak with agents about their 
practices and to analyse the corresponding documents. The second is partici- 
pant observation over an extensive period oftime, with the researcher present 
on site with access to situational practices and local knowledge(Lueders, 2000 
#6: 384;Latour, 2002 #37). Extended periods of fieldwork generate results with 
a depth that is impossible to achieve in less time (Jordan and Dalal 2006: 362). 
The duration of fieldwork plays a major role in validating this method (see Sec- 
tion 3.2 for a discussion of the research situation); one of the main reasons for 
this is the involvement of the researcher. Long-term fieldwork demands high 
research competency, as the main instrument of research is the researcher, 
herself. It is in the anthropologist’s interest to develop an insider’s perspec- 
tive, and for this, she must have exposure to situational orders and practices 
in order to live with and adapt to them and become immersed in the field 
(Lueders 2000: 91). 

Several ethnographies show that the social research method of participant 
observation, which was initially developed to study non-industrial societies, 
is one of the most useful methods for studying human behaviour in general - 
also in the world of industry (Gellner and Hirsch 2001: 9). As participant ob- 
servation is a context-related strategy of data collection through pluralistic 
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methods, it is particularly suitable for my research area: the fast-changing 
and diverse setting of an MNC, allowing for participation in and observa- 
tion of cultural events. Furthermore, in this setting, such observations can 
be complemented by interviews with employees on their opinions, memories 
and descriptions. The key prerequisite for such ethnographic research in the 
office context is, similar to all ieldwork, access to the field and establishment 
of a role that is accepted by the participants (Lueders 2000: 392). 


3.1.2. Access to the field: Managing the gatekeeper 


Once my decision was made to conduct research in an MNC in India, the 
Philippines or Malaysia, the next practical challenge was gaining access to a 
research site (Lueders 2000: 392). As I wanted to be as open-eyed as possi- 
ble, I refrained both from researching the organisation I had worked in for 
the previous decade and from requesting any funds from the organisation I 
sought to conduct fieldwork in. Instead, I reached out to all of my contacts in 
other organisations in that region. However, about 80 emails and 20 phone 
calls later I was no closer to finding an interested organisation. My contacts 
were primarily in the business departments of the organisations, and these 
departments did not have the necessary links to the organisational gatekeep- 
ers, typically found in HR departments (McDonald 2005: 457). Another action 
I took was to contact the Frankfurt Economic Development group and join 
one of their “India meets Frankfurt Business” sessions. There, I had the op- 
portunity to meet the leaders of organisations of Indian origin; but again, 
these contacts — while proving quite interesting — did not lead to a research 
placement. Rather, they requested that I “share my insights” once I was fin- 
ished with my research. 

In the end, a totally different strategy with a component of chance proved 
successful: I scanned interviews with top managers of MNCs in each of the 
three countries on expressions of openness to new approaches to maintain- 
ing and improving the quality of their employees. When I emailed the chief 
executive officer (CEO) of Advice Company in India and related my research 
project to an interview he had given, I received a positive response within 24 
hours and was given the opportunity to explain my project in a brief phone 
call to his HR director. Shortly thereafter, I received a tentative email confir- 
mation that I could conduct my “study internship”, as the director liked to call 
it, at their offices in a major Indian city. 


3. Fieldwork in Corporate Offices 


Having approval from the leader of the organisation proved key to pass- 
ing through most gates during my research. While gatekeeper management 
was initially a practical issue, the analysis of gatekeeping structures proved 
highly valuable for learning about the processes and functions in that organ- 
isation (Morrill et al. 1999: 53). The official approval from the uppermost level 
of Advice Company in India was extremely helpful during the fieldwork, es- 
pecially when I wanted to gain access to a new department or office location. 
Poorva from the HR team, for example, once commented on our way to lunch 
that she found my project great, yet slightly unusual. But she concluded: “You 
came upon the CEOs recommendation, so there are no questions asked.” At 
the same time, my mode of entry into the organisation via the top was a cir- 
cumstance that had to be carefully managed during the constant negotiation 
of my role during fieldwork (Lueders 2000: 392). 


3.1.3. Field entry and role negotiation 


Four months prior to my intended fieldwork start date I planned a three-week 
pilot field trip to the main office to gain an impression of the feasibility of my 
research project. I wrote to the HR director about the pilot study idea and po- 
tential dates in a detailed, carefully structured email spanning multiple pages. 
His almost instantaneous response was: “Yes, pls do come. Looking forward.” 
On the basis of these two sentences I booked my flight and stood slightly ner- 
vous on a Monday morning at the sleek marble reception of Advice Company, 
located in one of the many compounds of offices and production sites that 
represent India’s increasing commercial centres (Maitra 2008: 263). After 30 
minutes, two people from the HR department, with whom I had never been 
in touch, picked me up from the reception. One of them greeted me with the 
words: “Nice to meet you! So you are the one who always writes these looong 
emails”. I was given a visitor’s card and we passed the large entrance into 
the office area. I was asked to explain again - “but briefly!” - who I was and 
what I wanted. I cut my introduction to the following: “I am a PhD student 
and I would like to accompany people here in the office to learn about mis- 
understandings.” As none of my previous contact partners was present, the 
legitimisation I had received from the organisations top management func- 
tioned. 

I was asked to sit down at an empty desk and wait again. Apparently noth- 
ing had been arranged for my arrival. Deepika appeared again two hours later 
with a printout containing a list of names - the people I would accompany 
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over the next weeks, during my pre-study, each for a day. When she briefly 
explained who they were, I realised with amazement that she had managed 
to find members of four different departments, located all across the office of 
450 employees. I did not know at that moment that Deepika, with her wide- 
reaching ties across the organisation and her practical skills of informally ma- 
noeuvring in this setting, would be an invaluable source of information and 
help throughout my fieldwork. At 2.00pm that first day, I was introduced to 
the first team manager, who then introduced me to his team member - my 
first accompanying partner. 

I realised quickly that I could not rely on any internal communication 
about me or my project to pour through the organisation, and that there was 
no time to explain my role in detail. I had an attention window of only a few 
sentences to give the colleagues I accompanied an impression of why I would 
be sitting next to him or her for the rest of the day, before they would turn 
back to their work. So, I memorised a few key words for the introduction to 
position myself as a PhD student, with no ties to management interests and 
corporate strategy targets. Although my introductions via the respective team 
managers initially suggested a contrary intention, the fact that the project 
was financially independent from the company proved a major trust-building 
argument, and I was very often asked about this. At the same time, I tried 
to overcome the issue that a Western-looking person in that environment is 
usually an expatriate or a visiting manager from another global office, by car- 
rying a bag, a note pad and pens with the university logo as visible signs of 
my student status. 

Through this pre-study I not only got a first opportunity to refine my re- 
search methods before returning for the main fieldwork, but I also gained 
confidence that I would receive full support from the gatekeepers (the HR de- 
partment) and would be able to leverage my role as a student researcher. I was 
even able to establish a few less formal contacts with some of the younger fe- 
male colleagues in the office, and this proved invaluable in many aspects upon 
my return. 

Although I always introduced myself as a student, I had to make a constant 
effort during all of the fieldwork phases to scale my role down to one of a 
junior researcher and to manage expectations from my direct interlocutors 
and their managers. Some of my interlocutors, for example, would ask me at 
the end of a day: “How was I? What is your feedback?” I initially felt slightly 
uncomfortable in these moments and would start to explain my role again; but 
I quickly learned to view such questions as an opportunity. By responding: “I 
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don't know, I can't judge this - you tell me!” the conversations would veer 
towards perceived deviations from the average workday or how that day had 
been different from the way in which the employee would have liked to work. I 
had other instances of being perceived by middle management as a consultant 
expected to provide “deliverables” with solutions in respect to their team and 
work issues. 

I also had to clarify at several points that I would under no circumstances 
convey any information about an individual to any other person — not only 
for obvious ethical reasons but also in order to not be considered a manage- 
ment spy (Bernard 2006: 357). Interestingly, the HR director, himself, raised 
the potential issue of me being associated with upper management (Reeves 
2010: 319f.). He told me at a later phase of the research that he had intention- 
ally not let me be seen too much with him and the managers: “We wanted 
to make sure you can move as freely and independently as possible.” Yet I 
observed with interest the developing stories and rumours about my access 
to the organisation. Agents from different parts of Advice Company referred 
to communication exchanges between the CEO and my academic supervisor, 
which had never actually occurred. 

My role in the field was thus clearly marked as external to the organisa- 
tional boundaries, with no formal membership to or financial dependence on 
Advice Company. This position was nevertheless only partially independent, 
since I had to align myself with the managers of each team that I accompa- 
nied in the assigned timeframe. My interlocutors were certainly aware of this 
fact and most likely shaped their own behaviour in the beginning with care, 
infused with a degree of uncertainty over how much of management was sit- 
ting next to them in those moments. Consequently, when I analysed the data, 
I had to consider the point of time in the research process in order to incor- 
porate who my interlocutors felt they were speaking to, and the effect this 
might have had on their comments. 


3.2. The fieldwork setting: In and around Advice Company 


Advice Company is an MNC of Western origin in the professional service sec- 
tor, with about 30,000 employees worldwide. Professional service firms, also 
referred to as knowledge intensive firms (Alvesson 1995) or knowledge-based 
organisations, rely on a professionalised workforce with specialised expertise 
and skills in order to produce their products. The products offered by profes- 
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sional service firms are characterised by low-capital intensity; that is, their 
production processes operate without significant non-human assets, such as 
factories or equipment (von Nordenflycht 2010: 162) - a fact that makes com- 
munication-centred analysis on the basis of Luhmann’s theory even more per- 
tinent. Advice Company offers consultancy, analysis and advice to clients on 
relevant business decisions. Within India, Advice Company employs almost 
3,000 people and has offices in major cities across the country. As I will show 
in Chapter 5, there are three office locations in the city I was located at, each 
with a different role within the organisation. I was allowed to conduct field- 
work in all three locations, and this determined, to a large extent, my research 
year and the study design as a multi-sited ethnography in the sense of Marcus 
(1995). In this section (3.2), I will explore how the field was initially classically 
defined as a spatial setting in a geographically distant location to my area of 
origin. Through the inclusion of digital and virtual modes of communication, 
however, it had to be considered much more widely. The different modes of 
communication were not only relevant for the field set-up, but were also fac- 
tored into the selection of research methods (see Section 3.3). Furthermore, 
I argue that “the field”, in the corporate setting, is a temporal phenomenon 
with consequences for knowledge management during fieldwork, and discuss 
the relevance of seasonality in this environment. 


3.2.1. Constituting the multi-sited field 


The first office I went to was Advice Company’s Indian headquarters, where 
most of the top management, consultants and service departments (such as 
HR and finance) are located. With 450 employees covering a diversity of de- 
partments and roles, the main office was, for me, the most important research 
site. Consequently, I allocated most of my research time there and also aimed 
at setting up my accommodation nearby. Thanks to the contacts I had estab- 
lished during the pre-study, I had the opportunity to move into a shared flat 
with two young Indian ladies who were friends with some of the Advice Com- 
pany employees. I lived in this flat, which was located in one of the 10 towers 
of a large housing compound (called “society”) within walking distance to the 
main office, throughout the entire period of fieldwork. Due to the convenient 
location to the office, several colleagues from Advice Company also lived in the 
compound. This circumstance allowed for many opportunities for us to walk 
to or from the office together, and turned my accommodation - as well as the 
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adjacent shopping mall, with its multiple restaurants and coffee shops - into 
another research site. 

The second largest office is located in a central area of the city in direct 
proximity to the city’s primary shopping and leisure areas. Approximately 250 
employees work in this office, supporting international colleagues located all 
across the world through an offshore work model. While the city office loca- 
tion is clearly intended for commercial use, the third office, which I call the 
street office, is of a remarkably different profile. A windowless, two-storey 
brick house, it caters for 50 employees, each with an allocated desk, and pro- 
vides a unique temporary interaction space for 150-200 freelancers. Although 
the offices are vastly different in their set-ups and are perceived as distinct 
by the employees (see Chapter 5, Section 5.4), all employees contribute to the 
organisations project development process, and this defines the formal re- 
lationship between them. A key assumption of multi-sited ethnographic re- 
search is that translocal relationships are as relevant as those within each 
office; such studies depend on the discovery and analysis of the “ties, link- 
ages and relationships different to a mere comparison of localities” (Hannerz 
2003a: 206). 

Figure 1 provides an overview of the fieldwork locations and the research 
phases during which I predominantly worked in each office. The research de- 
sign incorporated all three offices and examined the entire sequence of Advice 
Company’s project development process. I used a multi-sited approach on the 
micro-level by accompanying members of different departments and teams 
within each office. 


Figure 1: Fieldwork phases and locations 


Wen x F Sr 
Main office Street Office City office All three offices 
450 Employees 50 Employees & 250 Employees Follow the Proiecte 
| Consultants, Managers, HR | 200+ Freelancers Offshore Model J 1 
| Dre 
Jul Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May 
2013 2014 


In response to the complex research setting, I employed two of the six 
strategies of multi-sited ethnography (Marcus 1995: 106): For the majority of 
my fieldwork, I used the strategy of “following the people”, which involved 
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tracing the daily work patterns of employees across the office floor, meeting 
rooms and cafeteria. Accompanying my interlocutors to meetings at other of- 
fices or to after-hours activities with their work colleagues (such as wedding 
receptions, team dinners and weekend coffees), however, added a number of 
locations across the city to the multi-sited field. During the last phase of my 
fieldwork, by which point I was familiar with a large number ofthe employees 
and business processes, I employed a different strategy in order to change my 
perspective on the field: I attached myself to three client projects and followed 
these projects to different agents in various departments and office locations. 
I accompanied whoever was working on the projects at any given point in 
order to observe the work steps involved. Although not material objects as 
such, the projects were the central commodities around which the depart- 
ments geared up their processes. This second strategy of “following the thing” 
(Marcus 1995: 107) provided insight into everyday working practices, and this 
insight was surprisingly different from the insight gained previously. This 
method can be compared to Bruno Latour’s shadowing of a soil sample from 
its initial capture to its reflection in published findings in a scientific journal 
(2000). While client projects did not change in status while they circulated 
through different contexts and departments — as in Appadurai’s The Social Life 
of Things (1988) - the strategy of “following the thing” revealed the previously 
hidden collaboration strategies involved in their execution (see Chapter 8). 

Though I conducted research in each of Advice Company’s three offices, 
which would seem to comprise a clearly circumscribed field, I cannot claim 
to have gained an ethnographic grasp of the entire field, as multi-sited ap- 
proaches always require a selection process - in my case, a selection of the 
departments I would work in and the individuals I would accompany. I was 
not trying to study the entire culture and social life of these offices, nor of 
all the employees. Rather, I was trying to get insight into the direct work- 
ing environment of a number of employees, their daily experiences and their 
opinions of those experiences (Hannerz 2003a: 208). 


3.2.2. Enhancing the field: Shopping malls, Facebook and other sites 


With the above meta-structure of fieldwork phases in hand and my four key 
fieldwork sites determined (the three offices and my home), I had to quickly 
add a number of physical sites to the field as my immersion level rose, such 
as shopping malls, coffee shops, wedding venues and interlocutors’ homes in 
other “societies”, while I accompanied them to out-of-office activities with 
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other colleagues. My field mirrored the “enclaved gaze” (Brosius 2010: 66-67) 
on the city from the perspective of my interlocutors, who would fall within 
descriptions of “India’s middle class” (Lobo and Shah 2015, Baviskar and Ray 
2011). My field sites were almost exclusively “new urban spaces”, which served 
as “quasi-colonies, islands or planets of a different kind, only partially con- 
nected with their physical environment that lies between them” (Brosius 2010: 
69). The descriptions of my travel between these places, such as the trajectory 
from my accommodation in “society” to the main office, as well as my inter- 
locutors’ statements relating to their commuting experiences, illustrate this 
notion (see Chapter 4, Section 4.1). My field was clearly shaped by my inter- 
locutors and, hence, comprised a restricted selection of places in the city. 

Along with my immersion and participation in after-office activities, my 
involvement in virtual modes of communication also widened my field to in- 
clude social media platforms such as Facebook, email, WhatsApp and inter- 
active games such as QuizUp. Through this broadening of the research field, 
I was able to trace relationships and gain visibility into the various channels 
of virtual communication and bonding used by the employees. 

For example, one evening after office hours, I accompanied Sakshi and 
Raveena to a cake shop with an impressive collection of high-calorie temp- 
tations. As soon as we ordered our cake and sat down, the two women took 
out their smartphones and “checked-in” to the location via Facebook. Then 
Raveena tagged all three of us to indicate we were at the cake shop together, 
and posted this with a funny comment that would appear on each of our Face- 
book pages for everyone in our friends list to see. Reactions such as “likes” or 
comments were instantly posted by other teammates, and during the next 
morning's coffee break, our cake session was a topic of further conversation. 
Similarly, team members would challenge each other to play the mobile phone 
game QuizUp (a trivia game that requires an opponent) during the day or in 
the evening, and the result of this game would be subject to cheerful gossip 
the next day. This field extension was not only useful for tracing informal so- 
cial relationships (see Chapter 6, Section 6.2), but it also proved a powerful 
research method for connecting actual events with their representations in 
the virtual world. The extended multi-sited field hence encompassed a num- 
ber of physical locations and virtual spaces. My connection to several mem- 
bers of the organisation through social networking platforms and other vir- 
tual modes of communication was certainly a great source of insight, as it 
allowed me to gain a different perspective on interactions between colleagues 
in the online community. However, this connection not only gave me insight 
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into the actors’ virtual networks, but it also provided direct access to my own 
appearance in virtual space, forcing me to engage in “reciprocal transactions 
of granting each other access to one’s virtual social worlds” (Dalsgaard and 
Nielsen 2013: 2). 

I would be asked questions about my brother, who had posted a com- 
ment on my “pin wall”, or where exactly the picture in Singapore that I was 
tagged in had been taken, and whether it was close to the hotel a person had 
been to earlier in the year on their vacation; thus, marking also the fact that 
I was am not the only one transient (Hannerz 2003a: 209). Despite having 
travelled over 6,000 kilometres, suddenly my “home”! - even if it was virtual 
and carefully managed - was part of the field, and my friends and family the 
subject of casual conversation at the office. A separation of home and work, 
or my professional and personal self, was not possible - I watched these two 
domains melt together in front of my eyes on my Facebook page when my 
“home” friends and my Indian colleagues began to answer each other’s com- 
ments on a group photo of a wedding reception I had attended with the office 
crew. 

This illustrates the fact that “space”, as a primary organising principle of 
fieldwork, is increasingly challenged and physical distances are more easily 
overcome through digital modes of communication (Petermann 2010: 120). 
After my return from India, I remained updated on my interlocutors’ after- 
work dinners, holidays, weddings and job changes via Facebook and remained 
in contact with some individuals through occasional chats. I shared online 
documents containing short sections of the manuscript (generally sections 
with case studies) with interlocutors who had agreed to look at it and collected 
their feedback via virtual comments. A year after completing the physical part 
of the fieldwork, as I like to call this phase, I met one of my interlocutors from 
the city office for a coffee and interview at Oxford University, where he was 
about to complete his MBA. One of my flatmates visited Heidelberg during 
her project assignment in Munich and half a dozen other (ex-)employees of 
Advice Company moved temporarily or permanently to cities across Europe. 
Marcus and Fischer refer to this fusion as a “messy, qualitative experience” 
(1986: 22), yet it constitutes the fieldwork reality (Amit 2000: 8) and represents 
a classic experience of “study sideways”, in the sense of Hannerz (2006: 30). 


1 “Home” is an unspecific term with an assumed yet subjective quality. In my case, 
“home” comprised virtual contact with my friends and family via Facebook. For a dis- 
cussion of the different aspects of “home”, see Madden (2010: 45-48). 
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3.2.3. Knowing who doesn’t know: Company tenure and knowledge 


I explored above how “the field” - as a spatially demarcated entity - had to be 
enhanced by virtual components, or, much more, how the agents widened it 
by giving me access and including me in their various modes of communica- 
tion. However, especially in organisational contexts, the aspect of temporal- 
ity should be discussed, as the field must be seen as a temporal phenomenon 
(Dalsgaard and Nielsen 2013: :2). The structure ofthe organisation is subject to 
constant change, with employees joining, leaving and changing departments 
for personal or career opportunities or due to management-induced major or 
minor re-organisation. 

Within my first weeks of fieldwork, I attended a farewell lunch for a col- 
league and got an impressive demonstration of the temporal structure of her 
team when she conversed with a colleague about the different managers they 
had had. This resulted in a count and the realisation that they had had 10 and 
12 managers, respectively, in their two years at the company. The wider discus- 
sion at the table then led to a count of the team members who had joined and 
left the 13-person team in that timeframe and concluded with the stunning 
number of 27 individuals. When I completed my fieldwork 11 months later, 9 
people had changed their seats again. This situation wildly ruptures the “clas- 
sic image and assumption about the durability of fields and the involvement 
of ‘natives’ in them” (Hannerz 2003a: 209), as the length of my tenure in the 
company equalled and sometimes even exceeded that of the colleagues I ac- 
companied. 

When I began my fieldwork I took part in a two-day “new employees wel- 
come” workshop. At this workshop, I was able to meet the 35 people who joined 
about the same time as I did and who were, much as I, more like “strangers” 
to the organisation than “natives”. However, over the course of my fieldwork 
- including my stint in the organisation during the pilot study four months 
prior to the main fieldwork - colleagues began to perceive me as having a 
certain level of “seniority” in the organisation, or at least a certain “exper- 
tise” about it: When I sat with a colleague I was accompanying, Asif from 
the project coordination team (who I had previously accompanied) passed by, 
saying: “Hey Nimesh, you don't need to fake a good impression anymore - 
she’s here for too long now and has seen everything!” This certainly was not 
the case, but it significantly eased my trust-building process and helped me 
to build rapport, and it might have also lowered the all-present observer ef- 
fect (McDonald 2005: 259). Due to the commonly known fact that I moved 
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throughout several teams and offices, I quickly became a source of informa- 
tion for colleagues. I was asked, for example, if I could point out somebody in 
the database team, whether I knew if it was okay to go ahead with a project de- 
spite a final finance signature pending, if I could explain what kind of work 
the project coordination team did or how “corporate” the main office was. 
Through these questions, I learned about my interlocutors’ different and quite 
restricted views of and within the organisation, and realised that grasping the 
emic perspective meant “switching off” parts of my knowledge. Being part of 
one team meant ignoring certain aspects of the work process that were central 
to and assumed by another team, and vice versa (see Part II). 

Especially when it came to studying the non-intentional and intentional 
working misunderstandings driven by knowledge concealment between in- 
dividuals and departments, I found myself in a dilemma. Making use of my 
full knowledge about certain projects or circumstances and sharing this with 
the different individuals would have altered the situation significantly, as this 
information imparity constituted the very structures I was analysing. Han- 
nerz (2003: 210) asserts that with this problematisation of the “local’s” and the 
ethnographer’s knowledge, “we have moved away from the classic field work 
model”. Now, the model is not primarily about gaining maximum knowledge, 
but is much more about knowing what certain individuals do not know rela- 
tive to others in the organisation. 


5.2.4. Aspects of seasonality and the duration of fieldwork 


There is a lively debate in the discipline on the duration of fieldwork. Pre- 
viously, exposure to long-term fieldwork of a year or more was taken to in- 
dicate research quality and depth of understanding. A number of scholars 
have challenged this “tacit standard” in our discipline, arguing that fieldwork 
should instead target the nature of the field and the relevant research ques- 
tions (Dalsgaard and Nielsen 2013: 4, Hannerz 2003a: 209). Although my total 
duration of on-site fieldwork added up to one year (including the pre-study), 
the amount of time spent in the respective offices was aligned with the num- 
ber of employees, the type of departments and the complexity of the business 
processes they served, rather than assumed standards of long-term immer- 
sion. 

The “classic” threshold of about one year for ethnographic fieldwork to 
generate valid insights was originally motivated by the fact that this duration 
enables an anthropologist to observe different seasons and to follow the agri- 
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cultural food-producing process that (stereo)typically determines the lives of 
the ethnic groups under analysis. The offices of Advice Company are located 
in a major city in India; the offices are reasonably equipped and the services 
offered by the organisation are not dependent on agricultural products. How- 
ever, seasonality was of relevance to the employees’ working life, on various 
levels. 

The weather played a much bigger role than one would expect in a fully air 
conditioned office environment. Most employees were dependent on public 
transport and had to commute 60 to 120 minutes from their homes each day. 
During monsoon season, this meant facing train cancellations and delays, 
long queues for taxis or rickshaws and endless traffic jams when travelling 
by bus, private car or motor bike. Constant heavy rains affected even those 
living in close vicinity to the office, as most were likely to arrive drenched and 
covered with muddy water from the street. On these days of intense rainfall, 
people would be challenged to get to the office at all, let alone back home 
again. Having finally reached the office in the morning, female employees 
would meet in the ladies’ washroom to change their wet dresses and shoes, 
restore their hairstyles and make-up and exchange stories of who had en- 
countered the longest commute to the office and which parts of the city were 
completely flooded. Also during the hot and dusty summer months, commut- 
ing ladies would meet each morning in the washroom to wash their faces of 
street dust and city pollution, change their sweaty kurta and style up again. 

Religious festivals would bring work-free days and motivated holidays and 
trips home to the family, as well as after-hours gatherings (and also office 
gatherings, at desks). Neha, for example, got up from her desk in the late 
morning and indicated that I should follow her, with the words: “It’s Eid, we 
have to go to Tanika, I’m sure she has brought awesome sevaiyyan”!” Advice 
Company distributed greeting cards to the employees according to religious 
group on Diwali, Eid Mubarak and Christmas. These cards were signed by the 
CEO and collected and displayed at desks. During the wedding season, many 
evenings would be spent at teammates’ wedding receptions and the next day’s 
coffee talk would be dominated by discussions about the food that had been 
served. Also from a business perspective, the year was structured by internal 
and external events. Externally, clients would divide the year into quarterly 
deliverables and file a larger number of project requests towards the end of 


2 A sweet delicacy made of vermicelli and pistacchios. 
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the calendar year in order to use up their budgets. This would result in higher 
anticipated and perceived workloads around this time. 

As Advice Company’s financial year was at the end of March, members of 
the finance team would push their colleagues in the consulting departments 
heavily during that month to file invoices and follow up on payments. Advice 
Company would furthermore structure the year according to a performance 
review process, wherein the first review would be conducted after six months 
anda final grade would be given in January/February. The annual performance 
review, against which bonus payments and promotions would be fixed, would 
be followed by a wave of people leaving the organisation due to unmet expec- 
tations. In contrast, employees showing extraordinary dedication would be 
recognised through quarterly performance awards, which would be bestowed 
in a public office ceremony. 

These layers of seasonality, which structured the employees’ work life, 
would have been impossible to experience in a shorter period of fieldwork. 
Conducting the pre-study several months prior to the main fieldwork also 
proved very important, as it led me to be perceived as having been with the 
company longer than I actually had been, and ensured a very smooth research 
start. The fact that I was able to recall situations and events that had happened 
during the pre-study phase supported my immersion process insofar as I was 
able to join conversations and stories right at the beginning of the fieldwork. 
For example, during my pre-study phase, Advice Company organised a party 
on the roof terrace of the office building. At this party, a magician called three 
female employees on stage - including me - to assist him with some tricks. 
Revisiting this experience with laughter with the two other women during 
morning coffee on the second day of my main fieldwork phase was an invalu- 
able start to the first phase of research. 


3.3. Methods: Classics with a twist 
3.3.1. Shadowing in the office: Participant/observation? 


Participant observation has been the most well known and widely used field- 
work method in our discipline since Malinowski described it in Argonauts of 
the Western Pacific (2005 [1921]). The method has the strong potential to cap- 
ture detailed firsthand knowledge of agents’ daily practices and their opin- 
ions on these practices, and to provide insight into the often unarticulated 
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networks of relationships. In the direct sense of the term, the researcher ob- 
serves agents’ practices while also participating in them. When researching 
daily practices within complex organisations, the aspect of “participation” is 
limited insofar as the skills required to take part in the work processes require 
specialised expertise - commonly referred to as “knowledge work” (Alvesson 
1995). As such expertise is not achievable without extensive training, organi- 
sational anthropology has adopted the method of shadowing. 

Akin to participant observation, shadowing refers to the practice of ac- 
companying a member of the organisation throughout his or her workday. 
This includes not only sitting next to the person at his or her desk, but also 
following him or her to spontaneous catch-ups with colleagues and joining 
meetings, coffee breaks and - in my case — even after-hours outings with 
team members. Throughout the day, the researcher may ask the occasional 
question to understand the context of the activity or conversation and to get 
a direct reaction from the agent on the situation (McDonald 2005: 456). By 
doing so, the researcher can connect the behaviour or the situation to a com- 
ment or opinion on it, and in this way gain deeper insight into the context 
of the event. Through this method, the organisation can be seen through the 
viewpoint of the accompanied individual and his or her paths, connections 
and strategies of working in the organisation (ibid.: 457). 

As the general rule of this method is to incur the least possible disturbance 
of the employee’s workday, the researcher must always balance a fine line be- 
tween asking enough to understand what is going on and to build rapport, 
and being too “chatty”. In Barbara Czarniawska’s words, the “point is never to 
behave like a fly on the wall [...], but to behave like a responsible adult, show- 
ing respect and sympathy to others” (Czarniawska 2007: 56). Throughout the 
day, I would take notes on the agents’ activities and conversations, including 
the small, informal questions I would ask and the employees’ emotional states 
in certain situations throughout the workday. 

I shadowed the employees of Advice Company between one and three days 
per person and changed departments every four to six weeks. But my com- 
panionship with each actor was not inactive. Hannerz (2003: 212) discusses 
this passivity of observation in “settings of modernity”, which are difficult 
to access, and asks what the researcher should “do when ‘your people’ spend 
hours alone at a desk, perhaps concentrating on a computer screen”. I cer- 
tainly agree that the corporate context is a setting of modernity. However, it 
was hardly ever the case that my interlocutors sat isolated at their desks in 
front of a document and only worked on that task. It was much more common 
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to observe a constant flow of conversations on different topics with a broad 
number of people, both virtually and across the office floor (see Chapter 5, 
Section 5.4.1). 

Even when my interlocutors sat silently in front of a screen and were not 
involved in conversation (which rarely occurred for periods of more than 20 
minutes), they would be exposed to constant input. This input would enter, for 
example, in the form of emails - announced by a short message popping up in 
a corner of the computer screen - even though about one-third of the emails 
would not be directly addressed to the colleague but would only copy him 
or her in. Furthermore, the organisations chat programme would constantly 
inform colleagues of who in their contact list had logged in to the software, 
with similar pop-up notifications that would disappear after a few seconds. 
Finally, the general talk of team members in the vicinity of the interlocutors 
desk would create a steady flow of information that had to be screened for 
relevance. 

Along with shadowing, I employed several other data collection methods, 
such as formal interviews. These interviews complemented the seemingly ca- 
sual conversations that were held during lunch breaks and the feedback col- 
lected in observation forms (see Section 3.3.2). Despite the abovementioned 
limits of participation in this research setting, I was able to switch into a more 
“participating” format at several points during the day, for example by shar- 
ing my dabbah (lunch box) contents with colleagues or by joining after-hours 
activities such as a coffee with female interlocutors in the evening, a team 
function at a colleague’s home in a suburban setting or a trip with a female 
colleague to her hometown over the weekend. 

During the heavy monsoon phase, I would sometimes physically partici- 
pate by arriving drenched, swearing to myself under my breath and meeting 
female colleagues in the ladies’ washroom who, like me, had to change their 
entire outfit. Furthermore, active participation meant the experience of frus- 
tration while hunting for feedback and approval from an HR manager on my 
next department assignment. Participation also involved meeting my neigh- 
bour, who was one of the Advice Company managers, for a walk downstairs 
in our housing compound and accepting the request to play a few rounds of 
QuizUp from a team member at 11.00pm, just when I wanted to go to sleep. 
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3.3.2. Field notes: Tools and strategies 


One of the most practical issues that I needed to resolve related to the neces- 
sity of taking notes on interlocutors who were often on the move (Czarniawska 
2007: 57), and lacking a suitable position - let alone the time - to do so. Upon 
my very first day in the office, I realised that I did not have space to write 
notes. I sat next to an employee at the corner of their desk and did not want 
to “invade” their personal work zone. Consequently, the area I considered “my 
space” was basically the office chair I was sitting on. In this position, it was 
quite difficult for me to write in my paper note book. Therefore I switched to 
a small, 7-inch handheld device that I could hold with both hands and type 
notes into almost like writing a text message. This incidentally resembled the 
activity of colleagues working on their smartphones and therefore enabled me 
to blend in more easily with the surrounding behaviour. Most colleagues, in 
fact, assumed I was writing emails, playing one of the popular online games 
or browsing the Internet rather than taking notes about my observations. 
This probably prevented the occurrence of the “embarrassing situation’ of my 
interlocutors “catching” me obviously writing notes about the conversations 
and events occurring around me (Krause-Jensen 2013: 51). The tool also proved 
suitable for the office area, as it enabled me to accompany my interlocutors 
when they spontaneously visited colleagues; I would keep my note pad with 
me in case these conversations extended to longer discussions. The handheld 
device featured a simple text application into which I could write my field 
notes, log and summarise the different interview situations and jot down desk 
layouts. Furthermore, I used its voice recording programme for formal inter- 
views. 

My daily field notes consisted of general descriptions of the setting, the 
style of the employees desk, the projects and tasks performed, the outline of 
the day and - most importantly — the interactions with colleagues. As I ac- 
companied my interlocutors during their average workday at the office (for 
about 10 hours), I sat next to them at their desk for long periods of time. This 
gave me an opportunity to note some of their statements - as well as their 
shorter conversations with colleagues - word-for-word. Over the course of 
the workday, it frequently occurred that one of my brief casual chats with an 
interlocutor would intensify into an informal interview lasting 10 to 15 min- 
utes, before usually being interrupted by a phone call or colleague. Unless the 
interruption led to another potentially interesting situation, I would use the 
time to document a paraphrase of our interview directly after it occurred, in- 
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cluding a few verbatim quotes; such opportunities are a rare luxury in ethno- 
graphic fieldwork. Although these relatively short informal interviews often 
raised further questions, I would not resume the conversation as soon as the 
situation allowed. As Ihad gained permission to conduct my fieldwork under 
the condition that I would not disturb the employees in their workday, I tried 
to avoid actively initiating longer conversations. However, at the same time, 
I did not cut a conversation short if my interlocutors resumed talking about 
the topic or initiated a new one later in the day. 

I created one file of field notes for each day. I wrote predominantly in En- 
glish, but switched into German for emotional remarks and personal reflec- 
tions. This was for two reasons: First, I was able to express personal emotional 
nuances more precisely in German, as it is my native language. Second, the 
German language in these passages allowed me to quickly identify phases of 
higher emotional intensity in the data analysis process and to subsequently 
set the other notes taken during that period into context. For example, such 
notes could suggest potential biases I might have had at the time of note- 
taking (Bernard 2006: 392). My note-taking device was pin protected, so my 
notes were kept safe throughout the fieldwork during the day. Each night, at 
home, I downloaded the day’s jottings from the handheld device to my lap- 
top computer with an encrypted harddrive to compose my consolidated field 
notes for the day. 


3.3.3. Snapshots and heat maps: How to capture “I'm busy” 


As I touched upon in Section 3.3.1, the employees not only interacted on the 
basis of direct conversations in the office but also via virtual communication 
methods such as email or chat, and even within informal virtual channels such 
as social networks (Facebook) and online games. Therefore, the challenge was 
not only to conceptualise a multi-sited approach to studying practices within 
and across physical spaces, but also to manage the integration of “face-to- 
face and digital modes of connection” (Dirksen et al. 2010: 1046). Dirksen and 
colleagues suggest a solution of “connective ethnography”, which goes a step 
beyond Marcus’ method by including the server data of employees’ activities 
on corporate team collaboration sites for social network analysis. Although 
access to such data was not feasible in my research, I was certainly able to 
trace and connect social events (e.g. a “cake shop visit”) to their virtual rep- 
resentations on social media and other communication channels - or vice 
versa, to monitor the way in which virtual modes of connection enabled so- 
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cial events to be reflected upon and followed up in direct office interactions 
the following day (e.g. in relation to QuizUp challenges). 

However, gaining insight into the connection of face-to-face and virtual 
communication in work-related situations remained challenging, as I was 
not included in all email or chat messages exchanged. My interlocutors made 
statements such as “[The] office is great to coordinate things, but real, con- 
centrated work I prefer to do at home”, which suggested that it might be 
important for me to gain an understanding of the qualities of “real work”. 
Gaining insight into the details of daily work practices therefore meant ob- 
serving what was actually happening during a “busy” work phase by tracing 
both physical and virtual communication channels. To achieve this, I adapted 
observation forms and developed a method I call “activity snapshots”, inspired 
by Wollcott’s tracking of a school dean’s work day (2003 [1973]). 

Throughout their workdays, the employees would interact with each other 
via various communication channels, often running different active commu- 
nication channels in parallel and generating a communication density that 
was experienced as “being busy” and “not getting things done”. Through “ac- 
tivity snapshots”, this notion could be made visible and could provide a seem- 
ingly objective, non-emotional basis for discussion of the topic with my in- 
terlocutors. The activity snapshots tracked the flow of information through 
various channels, such as email, chat, phone (mobile or landline), face-to- 
face discussion and ad-hoc mini-meetings at a desk, over the duration of one 
hour. For this, I tried to choose an hour when interlocutors were either sitting 
at their desks or had planned to do so (i.e. when no formal meeting was sched- 
uled). During this hour, I would note in an observation form the frequency 
with which employees connected with other colleagues and via which com- 
munication channels. I aimed at taking snapshots twice per day - once in the 
morning, once in the afternoon - in order to regularly remind myself of the 
task and to achieve a broad number of tracking moments. As the employees 
would sometimes come into the office later or leave early, attend meetings 
lasting several hours and participate in teleconferences or workshops, this 
was not always feasible. During tracking, I would ask interlocutors at the be- 
ginning of the hour for their perceived work intensity level on a scale from 1 
to 10. Then the distinction would be made between incoming and outgoing 
connections (i.e. between received and sent emails, received and made calls 
and conversations initiated by the employee or others). As the employees I 
accompanied were - in most cases - interested in the results of the snap- 
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shot, they were willing to openly share their computer screen with me for 
that timeframe. 

After the hour, I would spend a few minutes with my interlocutors briefly 
reviewing the data, leaning over my note pad, explaining one or the other 
situation and checking back with their emails to distinguish “content email” 
versus “system-generated” alerts, which they didn't read. They would some- 
times even point out other contact that had occurred during that timeframe, 
such as text messages from clients and colleagues. When the situation al- 
lowed for it, the activity snapshots were complemented by a more detailed 
description ofthe communication pattern and exact timing of each commu- 
nication. This description gave an impression of interwoven face-to-face and 
digital modes of connection and the notion of “being busy” in the context of 
the office atmosphere (see Chapter 5, Section 5.4.1). 


3.3.4. Tracing informal connections: Webwork diagrams 


While activity snapshots are helpful for collecting data about communica- 
tion during work, techniques inspired by network analysis (Schnegg and Lang 
2002: 7) can help deliver data on whom employees interact with in work-re- 
lated and non-work-related situations. Especially in Advice Company’s spa- 
tially defined office environment, it was possible to obtain information about 
formal and informal relationships through observation. The office comprised 
a relatively closed environment in which direct interactions could be easily 
observed and matched with interlocutors’ own assessments. I systematically 
traced agents’ activities and asked agents to draw small-scale egocentric net- 
work diagrams. Through these observations, my aim was to uncover infor- 
mal relationships by analysing which agents interacted with each other in 
relatively “free-choice” situations such as breakfast, lunch and high tea and 
general questions versus non-choice situations (e.g. those relating to client 
projects). For this, I distinguished the contact category “Work-related non- 
choice” (e.g. project team meetings); “Work-related choice” (e.g. asking for 
advice or help); and “Non-work related” (e.g. lunch or chai (tea) breaks).This 
analysis was conducted for each of the colleagues I accompanied, for at least 
two days. Iam aware that the data gathered through observing visible interac- 
tions in the office is more accurate than the data gathered on less openly visi- 
ble contact channels, such as chat programs, except in cases when the agents 
chose to share their computer screen with me (for example, during collection 
of the activity snapshot). 
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The egocentric network diagrams aimed at uncovering relationships with 
members of the organisation (irrespective of team) in more detail, and were 
based on employees’ own assertions. These diagrams were built beginning in 
the second half ofthe fieldwork phase, and primarily with colleagues I shared 
good rapport with. This is because I not only asked interlocutors about the 
colleagues they preferred to interact with, but also about the colleagues they 
tried to avoid, and why. Through applying this method, I was able to trace the 
informal network of lunch groups in the city office, as presented in Chapter 
6, Section 6.2. 


3.3.5. Interviews: Strategising the record button 


Interviews were my central method of collecting information about the pro- 
fessional background of my interlocutors and they enabled me to understand 
the wider context of the situations I observed during the day. The interviews 
were conducted formally (i.e. in situations clearly marked as interviews that 
were arranged in advance). Furthermore, as described above with respect 
to the field notes, I employed the shadowing technique for many informal 
interview situations and created structured documentation of these. While 
the spontaneous, informal interviews throughout the day provided valuable 
insights and often concise statements from my interlocutors about situa- 
tions or interactions, the formal interviews allowed for more concentrated 
and (mostly) undisturbed in-depth conversations on potentially controversial 
topics. 

Ad-hoc, informal interviews were of tremendous importance in this office 
environment. My casual questions about the latest timeline discussion while 
accompanying an interlocutor to the coffee machine, chit-chat about an inter- 
locutor’s background situation over lunch, or an interlocutor’s upset grumble 
to me about a heavy workload as we walked to the gate of the office com- 
pound provided deeper insight into their opinions of the events I observed as 
part of their work life. Some employees had three meals per day at the can- 
teen and others took cigarette and chai breaks; all of these moments provided 
good opportunities for me to gain extra moments of their time, build rap- 
port and ask questions. When informal interviews took place away from my 
interlocutors’ desks, meetings or other places where I could document their 
comments immediately, I would write the minutes from memory as soon as I 
could access my handheld, following the rule: “If you don't write it down, it’s 
gone” (Bernard 2006: 389). Yet in these settings, I had to bear in mind that the 
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situation was never really informal and that my interlocutors were very aware 
of my role and my interest in “browsing for information”, as an interlocutor 
put it. 

Semi-structured formal interviews were conducted with employees from 
all levels of Advice Company. I adjusted the interview guide to each situation 
by adding questions relating to situations I had observed with the intervie- 
wee. As the majority of the interviews were held during office hours, I had to 
target a length of 20 to 30 minutes to ensure my interlocutors would agree 
to the interview. In order to fit employees’ work schedules, the interviews 
usually took place in the early evening, between 6.00 and 8.00pm. Whenever 
possible, I held these in a meeting room, which my interlocutors had to book. 
Once all of the logistics and schedules had been sorted out, the interlocutor 
and I would sit in one of these meeting rooms - windowless rooms of 5 square 
metres equipped with a glass sliding door into the office area, a round table 
and three chairs. 

Doubtlessly, the formal setting and the official nature of a recorded inter- 
view situation emphasised my role as a researcher collecting data. However, 
through this set-up I ensured that I had the opportunity to talk to my in- 
terlocutors in a relatively secluded, peaceful and confidential environment, 
even if only for a very limited amount of time. As the meeting rooms were 
reserved by my interlocutors, they were assigned a formal hosting role and 
this balanced the potential hierarchical disequilibrium of my position as in- 
terviewer. Our situation also resembled the familiar event of a business meet- 
ing, in which one talks about a previously agreed topic. As Bernard points out, 
semi-structured interviews are useful for actors who are used to efficiently 
using their time (Bernard 2006: 212). 

To achieve the greatest possible focus on my interlocutors in the inter- 
views I seated myself at the small table facing the sliding door into the office, 
so that my interview partners would automatically sit in the opposite chair. 
With their back towards the office, they would avoid scanning the actions 
going on in the office during our interview. Placing the handheld device on 
the table and pushing the red button to record the interview sometimes also 
helped to prevent interruptions from mobile phone calls, and again stressed 
the formal nature of the situation. To create a less formal setting, I switched 
off the recording after having asked around two-thirds of the questions. I then 
continued to ask the remaining questions in a less formal manner and took 
note of the answers in bullet points in a small paper note book. This resulted 
in a significantly more relaxed, literally “off-the-record” atmosphere, giving 
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me the opportunity to ask about controversial topics. Often, this technique 
resulted in a voluntarily prolonged interview. 

In other situations, I refrained from recording a formal interview at all. 
These situations mostly occurred when an interview had to be conducted at 
a location unsuitable for recording due to loud background noise, such as 
the street office, the office canteen or a public coffee shop. In some cases, I 
judged recording as inappropriate as it would place too much emphasis on 
the formality of the situation; for example, when interviewing an employee 
about his or her decision to change departments or leave the organisation. 
In these situations, I took notes during the interview, and transferred these 
notes into a more detailed memory protocol on my laptop as soon as possible 
after the interview. 


3.4. Concluding remarks on fieldwork in corporate offices 


This chapter has shown that fieldwork in corporate offices faces similar chal- 
lenges to research in other settings: gatekeeper management, role definition 
and an interlocking analogue and virtual world are part and parcel of ethno- 
graphic research. However, the corporate office, with its clear structures, re- 
quires a correspondingly structured fieldwork approach with a clear plan. Ac- 
cordingly, the “classic” methods of ethnographic research must be adapted. 
In the present environment of highly specialised experts of commercial top- 
ics, I used shadowing, rather than participant observation, as the primary 
method of data collection. Getting a share of the actors’ time - a highly pre- 
cious resource at work — required constantly hunting for opportunities while 
not competing with colleagues. On the other hand, the office provided a very 
suitable setting for analysing communication channels and observing social 
networks. 

Because I was outside the organisational system, I was able to move freely 
within each of the three offices and to chat with Advice Company’s employees 
on very different teams and hierarchy levels. Although I was assigned to dif- 
ferent teams throughout most of my fieldwork, I enjoyed an almost limitless 
level of mobility. This allowed me access to conversations with a wide network 
of people that only long-term managers at Advice Company enjoyed similar 
access to. At the same time, my external position enabled me to more easily 
build rapport with my interlocutors and lowered their reluctance to engage 
in informal conversations with me. 
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This position, however, also limited the applicability of a particular re- 
search method I had initially planned to employ: focus groups. With the aim 
of engendering discussion among participants, focus groups are viewed as 
useful tools for gaining deep understanding of potentially controversial top- 
ics. After running three focus groups and attempting another two, I decided 
to refrain from using the method due to my practical inability to recruit a 
handful of people at the same time. My attempts were fruitless: whether I 
planned the focus group meeting days in advance or tried to gather partic- 
ipants spontaneously — neither method worked. Client deliverables, urgent 
issues or simply rare opportunities for colleagues to knock off early led to 
situations in which I was sitting on my own in the meeting room. The only 
ways I achieved some level of presence were either employing a confederate 
amongst the participants to motivate his or her peers to reluctantly leave their 
tasks or mentioning to a manager that I wanted to hold a focus group with 
some of his or her reports. Either way, I had to rely on the organisations struc- 
tures to get participants into the meeting room, and this did not lead to the 
open and motivated discussions I had imagined. On the contrary, my depen- 
dence on the organisational hierarchy or advocates in a team endangered the 
rapport I had built with the interlocutors. My position outside Advice Com- 
pany’s structures was beneficial for the remainder of my research, but clearly 
not for conducting focus groups. In closer alignment to my role, I therefore 
used lunch tables, taxi rides and other informal, more or less incidental group 
moments to instigate discussions of topics I was interested in. 

Of all the opportunities and challenges during fieldwork discussed above, 
the most remarkable was the information asymmetry I encountered between 
different teams and departments. Assessing and managing the different levels 
of information provided about a client project required careful management. 
However, analysis of the different selection processes at play in each of the 
teams proved a fruitful source of insight into the organisational functioning. 
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The Organisation as a Social System 

For the analysis of complex organisations and misunderstandings Niklas 
Luhmann’s Systems Theory serves as the central theoretic approach and part 
I of this book analyses Advice Company as a social system. In order to grasp 
the complexity of the organisation, I adopted a concentric approach and 
chapter structure. 


Figure 2: Chapter outline, Part I 
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Chapter 5. Differentiation: The Offices 


Chapter 6. Office Internal Differentiation 


Beginning with an emphasis on the boundaries of the organisation as 
such, Chapter 4 concentrates on the differentiation of Advice Company from 
the environment. An overview of daily practises of organisational boundary- 
making is followed by an introduction to the relevant systems in Advice Com- 
pany’s environment, before aspects of organisational membership are dis- 
cussed. The chapter concludes with a reflection on the operational closure 
and interactional openness of these organisational boundaries. In Chapter 5, 
the focus narrows to the internal differentiation of Advice Company. By com- 
paring the access procedures, office equipment and perceived atmosphere of 
the organisation's three offices, I show that they can be placed on a contin- 
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uum orientated on the central organisational value “client centricity” and its 
opposition, the “ground reality”. Chapter 6 provides insight into each indi- 
vidual office and traces the invisible boundaries that cut across the open plan 
office, as perceived by the employees in their daily lived praxis. The ethno- 
graphic data illustrates the way in which these internal boundaries repeat 
the inter-office differentiation structures, as described in Chapter 5. Within 
each oflice, further sub-systems emerge along the value client centricity. In 
the street office, the incompatibility of client centricity with its opposition, 
ground reality, with respect to emerging sub-systems, is almost tangible. But 
this study would not be ethnographic without also shedding light on the in- 
formal “bridges” across these boundaries. The informal sub-systems of lunch 
groups, for example, allow for an even more differentiated view of the organ- 
isational structure. 


Organisational differentiation and decision-making 


According to Luhmann, systems are processes that are created by their perpet- 
ual self-(re)construction (autopoiesis) through a single, specific mode of oper- 
ation that marks their difference to the environment; in the case of social sys- 
tems, this mode of operation is communication (Luhmann 1995a: 35-37). The 
system-environment relationship is constitutive of a systems evolution inso- 
far as identity emerges through differentiation to the environment. But the 
environment, itself, is highly relevant for the maintenance of the system, as 
it supplies the necessary resources of energy and information (ibid.: 177). For 
the following analysis, it is important to note that the system-environment 
distinction occurs twice: once when the difference is produced by the sys- 
tem through its operations and again when this difference is observed within 
the system through the process of self-observation (ibid.: 178-80; Luhmann 
1997: 45). 

According to Luhmann, organisations are a special type of social system 
with distinct properties. For an organisation to emerge, there must be educa- 
tional, economic and legal systems to support it: the first supplies adequately 
skilled resources, the second allows for paid labour and the third enables the 
enforcement of binding contracts (Luhmann 1997: 828). By observing the ac- 
cess procedures at the reception of Advice Company’s main office, I identi- 
fied the environmental systems that the organisation interacted with, and 
the relevance of these systems. Every system determines which parts of an 
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environment are relevant, and these decisions are manifested in the system's 
observable communication structures. Organisations are further marked by 
conditioned membership, with the decision to enter an organisation based 
on a combination of self and extrinsic selection, which is terminated by the 
decision to leave the organisation or to be released from it. Through entry into 
an organisation, a member agrees to comply with the given rules. Failure to 
do so results in loss of membership. However, this process only functions if 
membership remains sufficiently attractive; this is usually regulated through 
salary (ibid.: 830). 

The central operation of an organisation is decision-making. Therefore, 
Luhmann also defines organisations as those social systems that engage in 
communication processes relating to decisions (ibid.: 833). Organisational 
decisions most obviously relate to personnel decisions on membership and 
internal roles, but also to communication channels, with structural implica- 
tions on reporting lines, work task programmes, vision statements and so 
forth (Luhmann 2006a: 225). One decision engenders the next one: for ex- 
ample, the decision to hire a member triggers subsequent decisions on who 
gets assigned to which project. For Luhmann, this chain allows for uncer- 
tainty to be absorbed, as a decision always implies at least one alternative. 
The decision is therefore a volatile construct in the moment it is taken, yet re- 
ceives affirmation through the decisions that follow it, as the condition under 
which the initial decision was taken becomes irrelevant (Luhmann 1997: 830). 
An example of this is provided by Advice Company’s decision to provide me 
with access to the organisation as a field site: Once this decision was taken 
by the management, subsequent decisions were grounded on this proposi- 
tion. Consequently, the following decisions did not refer to my presence in 
the organisation, but instead related to whether I should have access to inter- 
nal documents (the ultimate decision was that I should not) and with which 
department I would start. Subsequent decisions neither questioned nor chal- 
lenged how and why the initial permission had been given but continued with 
the decision-making. 
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Organisations are, similar to all social systems, operationally closed. This 
means that all operations - in particular decisions and communication - 
exist to reproduce that particular system and no other. Operations cannot 
leave or enter a system, but organisations can manage interaction with other 
systems in the environment; they are open, on an interactional level. Such 
interactions are regulated and controlled by the organisation, mostly through 
hierarchy (Luhmann 1997: 834). Only specific elements participate in environ- 
mental interactions and they also influence the system internally (Luhmann 
1995a: 197-98). In Advice Company, such interactions are performed by certain 
functions that are specifically assigned to have contact with other systems in 
the environment. 

Emil Røyrvik concluded, from his study on corporate managers, that such 
externally communicative functions are primarily concerned with regulating 
a company’s “boundary conditions” (2013: 156). Self-evidently, not all members 
of an organisation are involved in such “organisational borderwork” (Faßauer 
and Geithner 2016: 94), but I will demonstrate in this chapter that, in Advice 
Company, several functions - situated at different levels ofthe organisational 
hierarchy - are concerned with such tasks. The most apparent ofthese are the 
client consultants, who manage the interaction with the client systems. How- 
ever, HR employees also interact with the educational systems and manage 
the entry of new organisational members. 

This chapter analyses my observations and interviews relating to per- 
formed and perceived boundaries between the organisation and its environ- 
ment. Section 4.1 illustrates the way in which Advice Company stresses its 
structural limits, not only in physical, functional and territorial terms, but 
also in temporal and linguistic terms, as exhibited by the working practices 
of its employees. I commence with observations relating to physical access to 
the organisation and focus on the diverse processes through which differen- 
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tiation is produced at the reception of Advice Company’s main office. Section 
4.2 analyses the organisational environment, focusing on the systems that 
play a relevant role for Advice Company. Based on the ethnographic mate- 
rial, I draw further inferences about the interacting systems, their distinctive 
qualities and the way in which these interactions are managed within the 
organisation. I illustrate this with an example of boundary maintenance in 
conjunction with decision-making around the topic of organisational mem- 
bership. I also analyse the processes of entering and leaving Advice Company 
and the conditions on which employees maintain membership. The chapter 
concludes with a discussion of the organisation’s boundaries with the envi- 
ronment and the structural implications that arise from this set-up. 


4.1. Passing gates: Access procedures 


The main office of Advice Company in the city serves as the organisations na- 
tional headquarters. It is located in one of the newly developed business park 
areas in the city, where several larger national and multi-national offices are 
grouped in one of India’s typical “urban high-tech spaces” (Maitra 2008: 263). 
The office building is therefore part of a larger office compound that hosts 
other MNC offices and production sites. Advice Company has approximately 
450 employees at that location and, in total, an estimated 15,000 people (in- 
cluding those from other companies) pass through the gates of the business 
park each day. In the neighbourhood, several other office compounds display 
the names of other MNCs in the consulting industry. An estimated 100,000 
workers travel in and out of the area every day, resulting in a challenging 
commute, as outlined in Section 4.1.3. 

Entrance to the office compound is only possible via a road with heavy 
traffic. The massive entry gate for cars and buses is patrolled by security 
guards in uniform, who require each entering person to produce “the badge” 
- an employee ID card from one of the residing companies - before passing 
on to the next checkpoint. Pedestrians must pass through two smaller gates, 
each with two guards, who will not let them pass without “the badge”. For 
persons who cannot produce such a badge, a small booth with a hectic queue 
in front of it issues visitor passes each day. Upon indicating which company 
one wants to visit, a paper printout carrying the visitor’s name, a webcam 
photo and the name of the company one is visiting enables the visitor to pass 
the guards and enter through the gate. This process resembles procedures at 
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national borders, wherein direct access is granted to the country’s passport 
holders and temporarily limited access is granted to outsiders, upon registra- 
tion with legitimising parties from within. 

While the road is loud, busy and - during the monsoon season - muddy 
and dirty, the world within the compound appears quite different: guards 
guide pedestrians along neatly paved walkways and a park-like square with 
benches. A fish pond welcomes all who enter the compound and a small food 
plaza hosts an expensive coffee shop and a popular American fast-food chain. 
One must walk 400 metres across the office compound, along a palm tree 
shadowed corridor, to reach the Advice Company office building. When the 
sliding doors open, a cool, air conditioned breeze provides instant relief from 
the hot humidity outside. Before one notices the wide reception area with 
beige, shiny floor tiles and a big counter at which another security guard is 
stationed, one perceives the marked difference of the interior climate. Across 
the reception hall stands another guard, who asks for a badge before allowing 
persons to enter the elevator area. 

To call the elevator, one must indicate the required floor on a small panel. 
With a “beep”, a small screen indicates one of six elevators that takes the per- 
son to the desired floor without them pressing any further buttons. First-time 
visitors are immediately marked by their confused stance in front of the panel 
or their search for buttons to press in the elevator. When stepping out of the 
elevator, the temperature drops by another five degrees. On the right side, a 
sign indicates the washrooms; upon turning to the left, one steps into the re- 
ception area — a 40 square metre windowless room with the same shiny beige 
tiles as used on the ground floor. The area is dominated by a massive welcome 
desk that nearly spans the full length of the room, behind which a watch- 
man in uniform and a female receptionist in an Indian kurta or salwar kameez 
sit. The rest of the room features television screens, a water dispenser and 
comfortable chairs. To enter the office area, one must cross the room along 
the reception desk, literally passing the two gatekeepers, in order to reach a 
1.5-metre wide door of frosted glass. To unlock it, one must swipe his or her 
badge against a small panel and, following a single “beep” sound, pull the door 
open. The walls carry Advice Company’s logo and the video screens show trail- 
ers about Advice Company’s services and display quotes from clients. Visitors 
are asked whom they want to see and are told to take a seat. 

On the first day of my fieldwork I was also asked to take a seat as it would 
take a while for the HR representative to pick me up from reception. Mean- 
while, a young man offered me a coffee in a small china cup, and I used the 
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opportunity to observe the reception more closely: Each time one of the ele- 
vators arrived, a group of people would pour from around the corner, either 
into the reception area or towards the washrooms. The washrooms served, as I 
later learned, as a transformation space following the commute into the office. 
The majority of the people who reached the reception area had a badge carry- 
ing their photo and name on a lanyard keychain with Advice Company’s logo. 
They would greet their two reception colleagues, go straight to the frosted en- 
try door, swipe their badge in front of the small control panel and walk into 
the office area. Even when the first person in a group had unlocked the door 
and held it open for his or her colleagues, subsequent persons would swipe 
their badge; the beep sound could be heard several times, legitimising each 
persons passage through the door. 

Others had badges without a photo or a name; these badges had the word 
“Consultant” written on them. Persons with these badges would stop at the 
reception desk and write into a blue book lying on the counter. Following this, 
they would proceed to the frosted door, swipe their card and enter. On my first 
day, a group of three people came from the elevators with a pass that had been 
printed at the entry booth of the compound (similar to the one I had obtained 
in order to pass through the pedestrian gate from the street). These persons 
approached the woman at reception and stated the name of the person they 
wished to see, just as I did. The receptionist picked up the phone and called 
the colleague. The man in uniform opened a drawer behind him to fetch three 
badges with “Visitor” printed on them. He passed them over the counter to 
the three persons and asked them to sign in to the blue book. He also offered 
them coffee. A few minutes later, the frosted door opened and two persons 
with names on their badges entered the reception area. Handshakes were 
exchanged and introductions made, as not everybody seemed to know each 
other, and the group moved amidst laughs and lively conversation through 
the frosted door into the office. 

Two females appeared, both with a photo badge in their hands. But in- 
stead of going straight to the door they stopped at the desk and wrote into 
the book without any intervention from the watchman. Only at this moment 
did I realise that there were two books - a blue and a black one. This time 
it was the black book that the two ladies wrote in. They were each handed a 
“Consultant” badge and then they proceeded on their own through the door. A 
young man with a big box came to the reception and talked to the watchman, 
who checked the box, picked up the phone and said a few sentences. Then he 
stood up and accompanied the man with the box through the glass door. Both 
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returned shortly after and the man disappeared around the corner towards 
the elevators. 

The reception phone rang and, after a short conversation, the woman at 
reception nodded at me with a smile. This motivated me to get up from my 
chair. I was asked to sign in to the blue book. The column headings indicated 
that I should enter my name, company, visit purpose, person visiting, phone 
number and entering date and time. As I filled in this information, I was 
handed a badge with “Consultant” on it. I used a few idle moments to look at 
the black book that the two ladies had signed in to and realised that it had 
fewer columns to fill out: only name, office location, date and person visiting. 
I was later told that the black book was for employees from different office 
locations. But before I was able to think more about the two books, the frosted 
door opened. I was greeted by the HR colleague whom I was assigned to for 
the first few days. We exchanged a few polite words and entered through the 
door. Here, the beige tiles were replaced by a dark grey carpet and we walked 
along a 15-metre long hallway into the open office area. 

My observation of physical entry procedures at the office’s reception pro- 
vided insight into Advice Company’s production of differentiation to the envi- 
ronment, as well as other systems that the company regarded as relevant. The 
ethnographic material allowed me to analyse the demarcation of organisa- 
tional boundaries and the multi-layered structure of the organisational con- 
text. The next pages will provide a more detailed interpretation of office ac- 
cess. The various levels of organisational membership will be identified and 
introduced, and this discussion will be followed by reflections on the temporal 
and linguistic organisational boundaries. 


4.1.1. Producing differentiation along the three gates 


The massive security protected entry gates depict an explicit territorial differ- 
entiation between the office and the street. This system differentiation occurs 
with respect to the management of the compound and the maintenance of 
the walkways. While the compound itself is not a social system — just as the 
residing companies are not sub-systems of the compound - it nevertheless 
contributes to the differentiation strategies and entry procedures that facili- 
tate Advice Company’s system-environment differentiation. For this reason, 
I discuss the entry procedures here, in detail. The first distinction between 
individuals with or without a badge is executed at the entrance of the office 
compound. Here, it is irrelevant which of the residing companies issues the 
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badge, as any relevant badge is equally qualified to grant its holder access, 
whether or not it displays a name and a photo. The word “Consultant” to- 
gether with the logo of an appropriate company on the badge suffices, at this 
first gate, to enable the badge holder to pass from the street into the office 
compound. This shows that no differentiations are made with regards to the 
type of association with an organisation. Whether the badge is of the indi- 
vidualised or generic type, access to the office compound is given, both to 
members and to associates of residing organisations, who are able to pro- 
duce this general symbol of organisational membership. My Advice Company 
badge indicated, on the backside, that the badge was the property of Advice 
Company and, if found, must be returned to the organisation. 

In contrast to the badge holders, members of other systems in the or- 
ganisational environment are allowed temporary access to the premises with 
a visitor pass, which is printed on paper. This pass must be returned to the 
guards when the visitor leaves. Irrespective of the nature of interaction with 
Advice Company, which might be a client meeting, a delivery of ordered goods 
or a job interview, any non-badge holding individual is classified as a visitor. 
Persons who are unable to qualify their interaction with one of the residing 
organisations are not allowed to enter the compound. 

Especially during the first weeks of my research I perceived this boundary 
as extremely salient. Entering the calm and well-groomed compound from 
what seemed to me an irritatingly loud, chaotic and crowded street felt a bit 
like arriving at a safe harbour after an adventurous journey. Only gradually, 
that notion changed to the point that I felt comfortable enough after a month 
to regularly stop in the morning at the small stall selling green coconuts to 
enjoy a first treat of the day, while observing the entertaining street scenery. 
It took another month for me to learn to appreciate the various street food 
snacks offered in great variety in front of the gates to the compound, which 
the colleagues I accompanied introduced me to as an alternative lunch or pre- 
dinner option. As I rushed in and out of the compound in the beginning, 
the perception of the gate area as a clear-cut dichotomy between chaos and 
order gradually decreased in salience, and the street area in front of the gates 
became a place for me to hang out before and after office hours, or even during 
the day on chai breaks. 

At the second checkpoint, right at the entrance to the office building, the 
display of a badge from one of the buildings organisations or a visitor pass 
with an appropriate company name must be produced for a person to gain 
access to the elevator calling panel. I only became aware of the fact that entry 
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into the office building constituted a further differentiation several months 
into the fieldwork. In my daily, semi-automated coming-to-office routine, I 
once mistakenly entered the neighbouring office building, which looked iden- 
tical but was 50 metres up the palm tree corridor. I did not even make it to 
the second step towards the sliding doors when the watchman stepped out of 
the hall and pointed me determinedly towards the next building’s entry. The 
colour of my lanyard keychain was different to that of the employees of the 
company residing in that building. Therefore, he had evidently been able to 
identify me as a non-member from far away. 


Figure 3: Map of entry procedures to the main office 
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In contrast to the first two gates, the office reception of Advice Company 
performs significantly more sophisticated procedures of distinction, repre- 
senting a number of the organisations decisions to produce system-environ- 
ment differentiation through the use of multi-dimensional access procedures. 
Figure 3 provides a logical illustration of the access sequence with the rele- 
vant decision parameters. The grey blocks represent the three gates: the cen- 
tral gate must be passed from the street into the compound; the second gate 
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occurs upon reaching the office building; and the third gate is found at the 
organisations reception. The logical process illustrates the decision tree upon 
which differentiation is produced at each gate and shows the granularity of 
decision processes at the reception. Based on these decision processes, I will 
describe in the next section the various groups that are marked by distinct 
decision processes at the reception and can therefore be regarded as relevant 
for further analysis. 


4.1.2. Differentiation at the reception: Members and other groups 


This section illustrates Advice Company’s differentiation strategies relating to 
entrance into the office, as observed at the reception. The entry procedures at 
the main office contribute to the organisations system-environment differen- 
tiation and reveal the relevant types of organisational membership. Similarly, 
members of interacting systems in Advice Company’s environment are pro- 
vided access on the basis of their relevance to the organisation. 


Entry for organisational members 

Individuals carrying a badge with a photo and a name are permanent employ- 
ees of Advice Company. This means that they have been selected as members 
of the organisation and are bound to Advice Company as official employees, 
by contract. They are “on payroll” and eligible for social benefits such as health 
insurance for themselves and their family. The process of gaining organisa- 
tional membership is discussed in more detail in Section 4.3. If an employee's 
primary work location is the main office, he or she does not need to sign in 
upon arriving and can enter the office directly by swiping his or her badge in 
front of the control panel at the frosted glass door. The control panel has the 
primary purpose of unlocking the door, and a similar panel is installed on the 
other side of the door to unlock it for those who wish to leave the office area. 
The panel is connected to a software that registers the entry and exit events 
of each badge. Employees are instructed to swipe their badge each time they 
pass through the door, for security reasons: in the event of a fire or any other 
emergency, this practice enables rescue teams to have an indication of who 
might still be trapped inside the office area. Therefore, when passing through 
the door, each individual swipes his or her badge, producing the beep sound. 
This is also done when employees go to the washrooms next to the elevators, 
instead of using the ones located within the office area, or when they sneak 
out for a quick cigarette break. This act of swiping the badge marks the or- 
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ganisation's territorial borders and is performed an estimated thousand times 
per day. While this check-in/check-out procedure is both a visible production 
of system-environment distinction and furthermore accentuated by the au- 
dible signal of the “beep”, it also illustrates the organisational understanding 
of the distinction between workspace and non-workspace. 

Compared to other means of entering, this mode of access into the office 
area clearly stresses the status of full membership to the organisation. This 
status, which allows persons the simplest, most direct entry, is only granted 
once an individual passes the elaborate decision process that grants him or 
her membership. This full membership status is furthermore highlighted by 
the fact that it is a sine qua non conditio to serve as a host and bring visitors 
into the office. 

Employees based at other office locations of Advice Company must sign 
in to the employee visitor book. These employees receive a badge to open the 
door and then are able to move freely in the office area. This act of internal 
differentiation reinforces the already established boundaries with the envi- 
ronment. It enables a setting of reduced complexity (Luhmann 1995a: 189), 
as symbolised by the employee visitor book, which requires significantly less 
information than the book that non-members are required to fill in. At the 
same time, it reinforces the boundary with the environment by executing and 
therefore highlighting an internal sign-in procedure, in contrast to external 
sign-in procedures (ibid.: 193). 


“Visitors” with a badge: The temps 

Those with a “Consultant” badge are required to perform another mode of en- 
try. These individuals must, on the one hand, sign in to the blue book each day 
like a visitor; but on the other hand, they are able to pass the frosted glass door 
on their own and enter the office space independently, similar to employees. 
Such colleagues are predominantly on temporary third party contracts and 
therefore not official employees. The hybrid nature of their roles, resembling 
a liminal status of not belonging to the organisation yet involving tasks that 
are similar to those who are full members, has been demonstrated in other 
organisations (e.g. Garsten 1999) and can be illustrated by this mode of gain- 
ing access to the main office. The badge allows these persons entry into the 
compound and the office building, similar to permanent employees. At the 
Advice Company reception, however, their status as an organisation-external 
element of the workforce is reproduced by the sign-in process every morning. 
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For the duration of the research, I received such a “Consultant” badge; hence, 
the sign-in procedure was part of my daily routine. I would often meet a col- 
league on the walk to the office and start a conversation with him or her, but 
this conversation would be abruptly stalled as soon as we reached the recep- 
tion. While I would stop to pick up the pen and sign in to the blue book, the 
colleague would walk on towards the glass door and our conversation would 
come to a sudden end. 


Priority visitors: Clients 

In the description of the reception scene I recounted my observation of a 
group of three people who were handed “Visitor” badges and asked to sign in 
to the blue book for external visitors. These individuals were members of a 
different organisation and thus Advice Company clients. Such external visi- 
tors are only allowed to enter the office when accompanied by a member of 
Advice Company who has been assigned to manage them within the environ- 
ment. The visitors must indicate these persons as their hosts in the visitor’s 
book. 

In spite of their position outside of the organisation, visitors are an im- 
portant category with regards to their influence on the work conducted within 
it. They are kept waiting for minimum periods and are even quoted in the 
video clips played in the reception area. 


Low-interaction visitors: Service and support staff 

In the case of the young man who delivered a box of leaflets, the purpose 
of his visit was not connected to decision-making - the central constituting 
operation of the organisation. Therefore, he was not asked to sign in to the 
visitor book or hand over a badge. Instead, he was accompanied by the watch 
guard. Once he delivered his package, he disappeared again. This is an exam- 
ple of an interaction of the organisation with its environment, which supplies 
a necessary service to the organisation without having a direct impact on its 
structure. 


4.1.3. Territoriality: A merely symbolic value? 


Luhmann classifies territoriality as a type of “meaning-constituted boundary” 
with only minor importance for modern organisations, asserting that terri- 
tories have a mere symbolic meaning (Luhmann 1995a: 194). As I illustrated 
above, the frosted glass door symbolises the entrance into the centre of the 
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organisation: guarded by two gatekeepers and elaborate entry procedures, it 
constitutes a strong demarcation of the organisation from its environment. 
Furthermore, each act of entering into that space becomes part of the dis- 
course on the organisational boundary. The differentiation strategies that are 
expressed through the entry procedures at the reception recur inside the of- 
fice space through the display of distinct badges for temporary contractors 
and the constant supervision of clients by their hosts (or the parcel delivery 
man, by the watchman). 

Chapter 5 addresses the corporations three offices in the city and their 
relationship in the context of the broader organisational structure. With re- 
spect to the negotiation of organisational boundaries through territoriality, 
the set-up of Advice Company’s street office - the smallest of the three loca- 
tions — builds an ostensive case. Located in a two-storey, windowless brick 
house of approximately 150 square metres on each level, the office is charac- 
terised by a strict division between the ground floor and the upper level. The 
air conditioned ground floor features two office spaces with desk bays, com- 
puters and other office equipment, such as printers, phones and office chairs. 
The upstairs area is of comparable size, yet is equipped fundamentally differ- 
ently: the rooms are vested with 40-centimetre wide plain tables, which are 
set up along the walls, and white plastic chairs. Three phones and a printer 
serve as equipment, and there is a tiny room for meetings. The area does not 
provide individualised workspaces and the air is hot and humid, as there is 
no air conditioning. The ground floor hosts the office for Advice Company’s 
employees, whereas the upstairs rooms are the work environments for the 
“freelancers”. Freelancers are recruited on a project basis to collect data re- 
quired for a client project. I discuss their role in Section 4.2.2; at this point, 
I would like to use the street office as an example of a clear demarcation of 
territory, in connection with organisational boundaries. 

The “freelancers” are not formal members of the organisation. However, 
this fact is not emphasised through the use of different badges (as freelancers 
do not receive a badge) or sign-in procedures, as practised at the main office 
for temporary employees and visitors. Instead, the distinction is marked by 
the allocated space, which is unmistakably distinct from the space occupied by 
internal employees. The organisational boundary is furthermore established 
by the convention that freelancers do not enter the ground floor office area. 
Rather, when Advice Company employees want to talk with one of the free- 
lancers, they go upstairs rather than asking the freelancer to come down. 
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This aspect of the office as a territory that distinguishes the organisation 
from its environment can also be illustrated by the daily physical and tempo- 
ral efforts required by the individuals to overcome the border between their 
home and the organisational space. Commuting is a central topic of casual 
conversation in the office. Whenever I engaged in a conversation with a new 
interlocutor, often the first questions asked would be: “Where are you put up?” 
and “How long did it take you to travel into the office?” “By which means of 
transportation?” Notably, geographical distance to the office in kilometres was 
not of high informative value in my answers, as the evaluation of commuting 
was based on the availability of public transport connections or the proximity 
of one’s home to major motorways that one could take to reach the office. 

When I arrived for the pilot study I was convinced that I had made a smart 
choice to stay in a hostel “only” 10 kilometres away from the main office lo- 
cation. The first morning, I learnt that the road leading to the office was a 
central connection between the eastern and western parts of the city. As no 
train service covered that area, the road seemed to be perpetually congested. 
It took me more than an hour to travel that 10 kilometre stretch, and I quickly 
learned that this put me on the lower end of the commuting time range expe- 
rienced by my colleagues. Right at the beginning I was told that commuting 
times usually varied from 60 to 90 minutes, but could easily reach two hours 
at peak traffic times or during heavy monsoon days. Not all employees, how- 
ever, commuted for several hours each day. Those who could afford it or were 
flexible’ would move to one of the neighbourhoods in close vicinity to the of- 
fice. As a consequence of my commuting experience during the pilot study, 
this was my strategy, too. 

Lamentations about the commute were very common, as the employees 
travelling by overcrowded buses or trains described it as a physically exertive 
act, and those coming by motorbike or car classified it as mentally stressful. 
Ruchika told me that she had a car at home but preferred to take a rickshaw 
each day for 90 minutes, as she did not feel comfortable driving in what she 
referred to as “chaotic and sometimes aggressive traffic during rush hours”, 
despite having tried several times. Anyone who has experienced the traffic in 
India’s mega-cities during peak times will probably relate to her sentiments. 

Not only driving, but also commuting by train was described to me as 
unpleasant. While the benefit of trains was the mostly predictable duration 


1 Often singles or couples who had migrated to the city from other parts of the country 
and therefore had no obligation to live in their family households. 
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of travel, Ananya from the city office stressed the physical effort it required to 
stand tightly pressed against others in a sweaty crowd: “It’s an involuntary full 
body massage!” Others mentioned the extreme caution and aloofness needed 
to avoid fights on trains and the tracks, especially in the evenings, when all 
of the commuters would be tired after a long day. When leaving the office, 
the ladies were not the only ones to gear up for their commute with more 
robust shoes and modest dress: several men would also switch their shoes and 
glasses for travelling. Even when taking a comparably comfortable rickshaw, 
ladies would wear a scarf tightly fixed around their head with only a small 
gap revealing their eyes. The reason for this habit, I was told, was to prevent 
inhalation of the polluted dust on the street, which stuck tightly to sweaty 
skin; it also prevented the face from tanning due to exposure to sunlight. 

The notion of the commute as a border between work and home is also 
symbolised in the transformation processes that occur in the washrooms right 
next to the elevators before one proceeds towards the reception. Women take 
small pouches of vanity sets from their handbags or backpacks to wash off 
the street’s dust, redo their eye make-up and hairstyle and apply deodorant. 
Some change their shoes and others put on a dupatta (scarf that matches their 
outfit) to complete their dress. During monsoon season, sometimes even an 
entire outfit must be changed because it has got completely drenched. Such 
an experience once led me to carry a spare set of clothes with me to the office. 

While the commute to the office is an evergreen topic of conversation, 
it becomes a serious concern for employees during the peak of the monsoon 
season. When streets are flooded from several days of constant, heavy rain, 
the traffic situation aggravates to even longer traffic jams and more unpre- 
dictable road conditions, and this leads more people to turn to public trans- 
port. The high demand results in rickshaw drivers becoming more selective of 
the customers they accept for a journey. Waiting an hour for a rickshaw driver 
willing to provide a ride to a relatively close (i.e. unprofitable) destination is 
a common situation during these weeks. Those who depend on train services 
are faced with the prospect that trains might encounter technical issues that 
will leave them stalled for several hours. The organisation recognises the com- 
mute as a serious obstacle, and this is reflected in office-wide emails that are 
sent on days with exceptionally heavy rain forecasted. These communications 
prompt people to leave the office early, “preferably by 4.00pm”, and allow all 
employees to work from home the next day. 

Both the commuting as well as the split office structure suggests that ter- 
ritoriality has not only a symbolic value in relation to organisational bound- 
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aries, but also a structural value. The Advice Company employees perceive the 
commute as an activity requiring substantial resources. Reversely, the organ- 
isation marks — through its email communications - its awareness of the po- 
tentially hazardous travel home from the office during the monsoon season, 
and even suspends its territorial focus for the next day by offering all em- 
ployees permission to work from home. Similarly, the separation of the city 
office into an internal space and an exchange area for freelancers goes beyond 
symbolic meaning, enabling a structural frame for cross-system collaboration 
(see Chapter 5, Section 5.4). Therefore, I argue that - in this case - territori- 
ality fulfils significantly more than a symbolic function for the demarcation 
of organisational boundaries with the environment. 


4.1.4. Temporal boundaries 


Organisations not only differentiate themselves from the environment in 
terms of membership and territorial boundaries, but also through time 
dimensions. Luhmann speaks of the emergence of a system-immanent 
time that must also fit the time of the environment (Luhmann 1995a: 185). 
While this idea is particularly important for analysing how the organisation 
translates input from the environment (i.e. from clients) into its own con- 
text and how time is used to produce internal differentiation (see Chapter 
9), time dimensions can also be analysed in the context of their effect on 
organisational boundaries. 

When I heard that some colleagues occasionally came to the office on the 
weekend, I realised that I had taken my own perceptions of temporal bound- 
aries in a work environment for granted. At the next opportunity, I sought 
approval to come to the office on the weekends, as well. The office life on 
Saturdays resembled that of early morning or late evening weekdays, with 
only the watchman as a gatekeeper at the reception, the canteen closed and 
around 50 to 80 people working at the desks. Sundays, however, felt signifi- 
cantly different: the frosted glass door would stand fixed wide open and the 
air conditioning would be switched off. The watchman would not wear his 
usual uniform, but a stylish casual outfit with a flat cap. I would not have to 
sign in to the visitor’s book, which was on all other days obligatory. Several 
cleaning personnel would be busy vacuuming the carpet and wiping off the 
desks, which would produce a comparably loud and unsettled environment. 
I visited the office on about 10 Sundays and never saw more than a dozen 
colleagues. Those who came to the office on a Sunday would also be dressed 
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very casually, some even in board shorts and flip flops - an absolutely inap- 
propriate and impossible attire during the week. 

The activities of the cleaning team and the dress of the watchman empha- 
sised that this was “not really a work environment”, as one of my HR contacts 
remarked when I requested permission to come to the office on this day. The 
location was not able to serve the organisational members for their work tasks 
on Sundays. Rather, the office would be in a state of resetting and preparation 
for the new week to come, with several cleaning and maintenance activities 
being performed. Sunday marked the temporal boundary that the organisa- 
tion had set up to distinguish workdays from work-free days. Despite the fact 
that several employees apparently worked in the office on Sundays, their ex- 
tremely casual dress accounted for that notion. 


4.1.5. Linguistic boundaries 


When walking through the main office, one notices the broad range of lan- 
guages spoken. As the colleagues of Advice Company originate from all across 
India, local languages such as Bengali and Tamil can be heard, as well as En- 
glish and Hindi, which serve as the two linguae francae in this context. But 
while Hindi is associated with the verbal internal office conversation, all writ- 
ten communication and any communication with clients is strictly conducted 
in English. This emphasises not only the more formal mode of communication 
but also the perception of the organisational boundary. 

In contrast to the office communication, conversations at lunch time were 
occasionally difficult for me to follow. While at the beginning of the lunch hour 
conversations would mostly be held in Hindi, the conversations would often 
drift - depending on the composition of the group - towards Marathi or other 
languages. In the beginning I perceived this as irritating, but I came to realise 
that this practice showed that the use of more local languages marked a sit- 
uation as “private”, in contrast to the use of English or Hindi, which marked 
official work, as pre-determined by the organisation. The switch between lan- 
guages furthermore demarcated the boundary (as perceived by the employ- 
ees) between work settings (which were thought to be of interest to me and 
my research project) and non-work situations (which were assumed to be un- 
interesting to me). 
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4.2. Differentiated environment: 
Clients, freelancers, universities, contractors 


Drawing on my observations of the access procedures at the reception of Ad- 
vice Company’s main office and the organisations manifestations of territori- 
ality, I illustrated in the previous section how the organisation produces sys- 
tem-environment differentiation and (re-)enforces its boundaries. This sec- 
tion focuses on the organisations environment - in particular, systems that 
are of direct relevance to Advice Company: its clients, its freelancers and uni- 
versities. Contractors can be regarded as a fourth system, yet they occupy an 
opaque state. They are positioned in not only a perceived liminal state towards 
full organisational membership (as suggested in Section 4.1.2), but also a “be- 
twixt-and-between” position, between the organisation and its environment 
(Garsten 1999: 604). Continuing to apply the theoretical framework of Luh- 
mann, I will structure the analysis by questioning which elements in Advice 
Company interact with the environment. I will then analyse the transactional 
openness of the system, how the organisational boundaries are constantly 
negotiated through communication, how the input from the environment is 
interpreted or translated into the organisation and how the environmental 
systems influence organisational functioning, and/or vice versa. 


4.2.1. Clients 


Clients are members of other business organisations who purchase the ser- 
vices of Advice Company. They constitute the most influential system in the 
organisations environment. Clients’ decisions to spend monetary resources 
on Advice Company products - mostly in the form of projects - constitute the 
key input for the system, triggering a range of decision chains. Consequently, 
“the client” is the central focus of decision processes in the organisation. While 
basically all elements of Advice Company are directly or indirectly involved in 
client projects, and “client centricity” is an often-used buzz word in the of- 
fice, only a few functions in the organisation interact with clients directly. 
Such direct interaction with clients is performed exclusively by specific roles 
within Advice Company, namely top managers and client consultants. These 
roles function as a specialised membrane to manage interaction with these 
environmental systems, and are the most visible roles in connection with the 
organisational “boundary work” (Holtgrewe 2003: 64). But belonging to the 
client consulting team is not the only requirement for managing client rela- 
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tionships. The right to interact with clients is subject to organisational con- 
trol, and the level of interaction - from emails up to active participation in 
presentation meetings - is related to both one’s position in the hierarchy and 
one’s tenure in the organisation. This produces a distinctive internal differen- 
tiation of individual client consulting teams and provides a good example of 
how the organisation's decisions in relation to the demarcation of boundaries 
with the environment relate to internal structures. 

The status associated with client interaction is suggested by the words of 
Kashish. He had joined the client consulting team only a few weeks before I 
accompanied him for the first time. When I asked him to describe his work to 
me, he answered: “The work I am doing now is only the operational part. But 
my actual job is the client side, so once I have learned enough I will be talking 
to the client, maybe in a month or so.” Kashish’s response implies a difference 
in status between “only operational work” and client interaction, with the for- 
mer deemed an activity of lower value. The statement of his manager Bright 
on the same question mirrors this understanding from the opposite perspec- 
tive of the team’s internal hierarchy: “whenever there's a client interaction I 
am involved, but the operational part [...], I don't deal too much with this. My 
job is to deal with the client, so any major communication with the client.” 

Kashish understood that before he could interact with clients he would 
have to gain experience with the internal processes. In this way, he connected 
seniority to the right to engage in interactions with client systems in the envi- 
ronment. Both Kashish and Bright’s statements position “operational work” 
at the extreme lower end of the consulting team’s value system. These op- 
erational tasks refer to Advice Company’s internal communication with col- 
leagues in project coordination teams or, in crisis situations, even project ex- 
ecution teams. They denominate the opposition of client-centric operations 
and are associated with the value ground reality in the context of project exe- 
cution. In the course of this book, I will show that these opposing values play 
an important role in the organisational system. In Kashish and Bright’s client 
consulting team, information was clearly selected by orientating on client 
centricity. Although Kashish was a novice to the team, he had already applied 
the same selection mechanism as Bright, which suggests that the guiding dif- 
ference of a social system shapes communication and not individuals. 

Kashish and Bright’s focus on client interaction stresses not only the de- 
sirability of the task, but also the internal observation of a strictly organi- 
sation-controlled boundary with the client. This is also reflected in Bright’s 
notion that he, in his role as a manager, had to review and control the emails 
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sent to the client: “We want to ensure that everything that goes to the client 
comes through me for review.” Such self-determined organisational mecha- 
nisms controlled interaction with the environment and highlighted the self- 
observation of the organisational boundary with the environment. Further- 
more, the consulting team colleagues were very aware that that the selected 
information would be subject to a selection of understanding by a different 
system. Aniket, an experienced consultant, had very clear views on how the 
information should be shaped (i.e. selected) from the internal version to that 
of the client’s system: 


When communicating to the client, don’t ever tell him you have issues on 
our side. There has always to be a different explanation to it. | would tell of 
issues with conversion rates being too low, or inflate small issues with the 
client’s base data to be the key reason of delay. For example, we always have 
issue with the work teams in Chennai, so when we can, we try to get around 
being too dependent on them, but obviously without saying to the client 
that this is due to the internal issues in that city team. Of course we have to 
find other useful explanations that make sense to them. So when there are 
two comparable options we try to make them not selecting the issue-areas... 
because they wouldn't understand and get it all wrong. 


Aniket’s last remark, in particular, shows that his strategies of using specific 
utterances were concerned with information selection in a social system and 
not predominantly with achieving a competitively favourable position in front 
of the client. Similarly, the input in the form of project briefings received by 
the client representatives was subject to translation work performed by the 
translation specialists on the client consulting team. Their role required them 
to “understand the clients’ needs”, as Bright explained; they needed to be able 
to select an understanding of the client that would be compatible with the sys- 
tem’s language, in order to deliver satisfactory projects. The ethnographic case 
studies presented in Chapter 10 address such translation chains and working 
misunderstandings in the context of client projects. 

Understanding the “client’s needs” through a client-centric orientation is 
a skill that is explicitly advocated by organisational leaders, for example dur- 
ing “town hall meetings”. All employees in the main office are invited (or re- 
quested) to attend these events. At a “town hall” meeting, representatives of 
India’s senior management team or executive board members from abroad 
stand on a small stage in the main office and present on topics that are rele- 
vant to the organisation. Their voices are transmitted via an audio system to 
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the entire office area. Usually, “client” is by far the most frequently used word 
in these presentations. Only once, at the end of my research, did I attempt to 
quantify this observation: During a speech given by a senior manager from 
the US I counted how often he used the word “client”. The talk centred on the 
topic of how he had previously, during his early years as a client consultant, 
played a personal game to “never say no to a client” and how this had made 
him successful. During his 12-minute talk, the word “client” was broadcasted 
34 times through the speakers over the heads of the 450 employees across the 
office floor. 

This central value client centricity is also implicitly present as a key trait 
of employees’ “most remarkable projects”. This topic featured in one of the 
standard questions I asked all of my interlocutors in the interviews. In par- 
ticular, younger colleagues with limited work experience would choose to talk 
about a successful project and a few others would opt to describe a particularly 
disastrous client project that they vividly remembered. About two-thirds of 
my interlocutors, however, described a successful project within Advice Com- 
pany that they had been involved in. These projects were remarkably similar in 
their plot of the interlocutor’s intense effort in either a project in crisis status 
doomed to fail or a particularly challenging project requiring tricky solutions, 
which was ultimately fulfilled to the client’s satisfaction. 


Most remarkable project... hm... that was one | got directly after | joined the 
new team. Some escalations had happened and the client was really upset 
with us and our service. And then | was asked to take over. My achievement 
was to get the account [i.e. the client] really back on board again, up to the 
point that when they hear that | am on a project they relax, because they 
know all will be fine and taken care of. (Sakshi, Client Consultant) 


| got a lot of client appreciation, although | don't have client interaction. But 
in [the] last one anda half years | got three projects where | actually received 
client appreciation. Often it’s clients saying that “Your project coordination 
team has done a good job”. They [the clients] do not know me, but still it’s 
indirect appreciation. (Hitesh, Project Coordinator) 


..and when | presented the project report to the client, he praised it, saying 
that we have changed the way presentations are being done, so | take a lot 
of pride in that. (Bright, Client Consultant) 
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Getting positive feedback from a client for the good work one has done is 
proof of one’s ability to “understand the client’s needs” and fulfil the role of 
translator according to the organisations expectations. Stories of particularly 
challenging projects that were mastered under the most averse conditions 
and resulted in happy clients are told and re-told among colleagues at team 
outings or prolonged lunch breaks, akin to tales of heroic deeds. Success- 
ful mastery of a challenging project associated with positive client feedback 
finds its most solid manifestation in the form of client awards. Awards can 
be objects such as trophy cups or laminated paper certificates carrying the 
client’s logo and a description of the award (e.g. “2nd place most innovative 
project”). These awards are usually placed on desks, in open display. Inter- 
nally, Advice Company also awards client-centric behaviour. Such awards are 
handed over as laminated certificates, together with a bank voucher of a few 
thousand rupees (approximately 15-60 euros), depending on the level of the 
award (bronze, silver or gold). This award system is an example of the struc- 
tural coupling of the organisation with the client systems in its environment. 

Furthermore, being close to a client and getting appreciation from this 
external system influences more than simply one’s status inside the organisa- 
tion. “Moving to the client side” is an often-used phrase referring to the career 
aspiration of gaining a position in a client’s organisation. This is a career tar- 
get voiced predominantly by employees who interact with clients - those who 
are already as close as possible to a client as a member of Advice Company 
can be. 

Employees’ desire to gain a role with client interaction reveals the or- 
ganisations client-centric orientation: those who lack contact with clients 
strive for jobs in functions associated with client interaction. The client sys- 
tem therefore strongly influences the career aspirations of Advice Company 
employees, and, through client appreciation (i.e. via an external system), in- 
ternal status is gained. As I will show in Chapter 9, this client-centric orienta- 
tion is connected with the corresponding value that aligns the organisational 
structure with cross-departmental work processes on client projects, along 
the client centricity paradigm. As a consequence of the client-centric orienta- 
tion, the client system receives such a high status that it constitutes a threat 
to the organisational membership decisions of Advice Company’s employees. 
The desire to “move to the client side” (i.e. to work in the client’s organisation 
as an employee) is an example of how the environment influences the organi- 
sation to the extent that membership can change. Two and a half years after I 
completed my fieldwork in June 2014, several Advice Company employees had 
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moved to roles within client organisations. During a skype call with Kashish 
two years after I completed my fieldwork, he told me he was happy to have 
“managed the switch to the client side”. Sakshi used to be a consultant at Ad- 
vice Company and is now an employee of a former client of hers, and Raveena, 
from the same consulting team, also works at a client’s organisation. 


4.2.2. Freelancers 


Although I did not see freelancers during my observation at the reception of 
the main office, I heard about them on the first day of my fieldwork. Free- 
lancers are external to the organisation, yet they significantly contribute to 
Advice Company’s project development process through the completion of 
work tasks such as data collection, which subsequent processes build on up 
to the final project delivery. Freelancers are paid on the basis of the work 
packages and data they deliver and their position outside of the organisation 
is clearly marked by their different, less equipped office rooms in the street 
office, in conjunction with the fact that they are not provided with an email 
address or an Advice Company badge. The vast majority of the freelancers 
have other jobs beyond the work they do for Advice Company. Due to the un- 
predictability of incoming projects, they are taken on and off jobs. Therefore, 
Advice Company’s employees assume that some freelancers work in parallel 
on projects with competing organisations. 

Similar to my interaction with clients, my direct interaction with free- 
lancers was limited. I accompanied employees who had the specialist func- 
tion of managing interactions between Advice Company and the freelancers. 
These colleagues held specific roles within the project execution department 
concerned with organising freelancer teams. I participated in their meet- 
ings, observed casual updates between the employees and the freelancers and 
reviewed interlocutors’ email communication history with freelancers on a 
project. Employees in this function had often started as freelancers, them- 
selves, before becoming members of Advice Company. Therefore, one of my 
interlocutors organised an opportunity for me to accompany two freelancers 
for a day to experience “that part of the ground reality”, as one of my inter- 
locutors expressed it. 

In contrast to client centricity remains ground reality as a term less explic- 
itly tangible. This is partially rooted in its subordinate position in the organi- 
sations discourse but also in the reason that I decided to subsume the differ- 
ent unlabelled notions of counter-currents to client centricity under the term 
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ground reality. Therefore differs the meaning of ground reality in relation to 
the context. The most explicit use of the term I encountered in the context 
of work with and from the freelancers. Here ground reality referred on the 
one hand to the data the freelancers deliver and the conditions under which 
they are produced. On the other hand ground reality was used to describe a 
distinet and less predictable mode of operation. In this case it encompassed 
the freelancers-teams and their team managers within Advice Company as a 
source of disturbance for the client centric processes. An example for this no- 
tion became salient during a lunch chat with project coordinator Sheeba and 
a colleague from the finance department who had joined us spontaneously. 
As I had not met her before I started to ask the colleague about her job and 
her current work. I did not get far, as Sheeba cut across my questions with a 
playfully exaggerated envy in her voice: “She is lucky, she doesn't have to deal 
with the ground reality, so her world is fine!” 

Having to deal with the ground reality therefore required distinct skills. 
While the client consultants are experts in translating clients’ strategic needs 
into projects, a similar translation is necessary for information to be pro- 
cessed by freelancers and vice versa. For compatibility with the “ground real- 
ity”, information about projects must be reduced to the minimum and limited 
to the absolute basics required to perform the respective work task. The need 
to select information and a message for freelancers is commonly acknowl- 
edged within the organisation, often with the connotation of simplification - 
or reduction, in Bruno Latour’s terms (see Chapter 10, Section 10.4 for a dis- 
cussion of projects, translation chains and the “ground reality”). I will show, 
however, that the translation processes from freelancers in the environment 
to Advice Company employees are at least equally relevant, although this fact 
is overseen by the organisations dominant discourse of client centricity. 

The structural set-up of the street office also depicts the functional need to 
manage communication processes with freelancers. As illustrated above, the 
organisation manages its interactions with client systems in the environment 
via the specialised function of client consultants. Much as the main office pro- 
vides a space for client interaction, the upper level of the street office serves 
as a zone in which Advice Company controls the exchange between the or- 
ganisation and freelancers. The employees who manage the interaction with 
freelancers use a small room on the upper level for briefing meetings and 
spontaneously go upstairs to informally check on their freelance team’s cur- 
rent situation and any potential issues they may have encountered. Detached 
from individual communication, the upper level facilitates exchange in the 
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most literal sense: the freelancers are equipped with laptops for their work 
and send the data they collected during the day through the organisation's 
network and get the most current updates on their work packages in return. 

Such exchange zones facilitate the interaction between different systems 
and are often part of contemporary corporate offices. These zones are office 
“conference centres” and provide a number of meeting rooms with less re- 
stricted access than the rest of the office building, where employees’ desks 
are located. In these zones, meetings are held with members of environmental 
systems, such as clients, suppliers and partners. These areas also commonly 
provide an Internet connection that can be used by guests, giving them ac- 
cess to email but not to the organisations internal network. Advice Company’s 
main office also features a large, well equipped meeting room in the corridor 
that leads to the desk area. 

The function of such conference centres is indeed congruent with the 
function of Advice Company’s upper level freelancer zone, which has the pur- 
pose of facilitating system-environment interaction and manifesting bound- 
aries. However, the corporate conference centres and the freelancers’ zone 
are, however, located on opposite ends of the prestige continuum. Conference 
centres boast state-of-the-art technical equipment, stylish design furniture, 
generous spaciousness and often a tray of coffee and biscuits. The freelancers’ 
space in the upper level of the street office, in contrast, is vested considerably 
more simply than Advice Company’s workspaces in the main office: it was 
notably geared up for the practical aspect of system-environment interaction 
rather than image concerns. Correspondingly, the set-up of the street office 
is seen by the freelancer communication specialists within Advice Company 
as the most suitable location for inter-system interaction: 


You know, here in that more simple environment it is just very easy for the 
freelancers to come in and catch up. | can’t imagine them do[ing] this when 
they have to stand in line to at the entry gate [to get a visitor’s pass] and wear 
a badge every time they come to the main office. Here is such a big in and out 
of people in the course of the day, that always doing registration and these 
things would create a big issue. (Payul, Freelance Work Coordinator) 


The main office would not work, it is too far out for the freelancers, difficult 
to reach. They would have to spend at least 20 rupees per day on travelling, 
that is too much. (Rohan, Freelance Team Manager) 
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These quotes refer first to the benefit of the office being located in an area 
they consider a “suburban setting’ next to a train station. The second aspect 
of the street office that employees believe makes it a particularly suitable set- 
ting for cross-system interaction is the physical space that is not marked as 
an official area of Advice Company, and thus does not require complex access 
procedures. The upstairs freelancer zone stands in contrast to the downstairs 
area of the Advice Company work environment. This territoriality, as well as 
the perception of freelancers as outsiders to the organisation, was explicitly 
marked in a situation when a young man (who I later learned belonged to a 
freelancer team) was folding a few cables into a box in the downstairs area. 
Suddenly, one of the team managers rose from his desk, walked over to the 
young man and asked him what he was doing. The young man pointed to the 
box and said he had packed the cables for a project, just as he had done the 
week before. At that moment, the manager raised his voice and scolded the 
young man for touching Advice Company’s property without asking permis- 
sion. Just because the young man had been given permission the previous 
week did not suggest that he would be granted the same now. The uncon- 
trolled activity of the young man and the exhibited agency without prior per- 
mission within the territorial office area of Advice Company constituted - in 
the manager’s perspective - a border infringement. Through the manager’s 
communication, he re-established the organisational boundary with the free- 
lancer’s system (as represented by the young man), both in territory as well as 
in freedom of action. 

The freelancers comprise a system in Advice Company’s environment that 
is clearly demarcated through the fact that neither badges nor official email 
addresses are provided. Furthermore, a specific functional role within Advice 
Company is assigned to the boundary work with this system, and employees 
within this function serve to manage the relationship in the organisations 
favour. Despite holding positions outside of the organisational boundaries, 
the freelancers are involved in the project development process and Advice 
Company is dependent on their labour services and the data they provide 
in order to maintain itself. The split-level set-up of the street office repro- 
duces these system interdependencies and recognises the need for structures 
that foster interaction with the environment. It is interesting, in this respect, 
that both the intersystem dependencies and the organisational structures and 
functions that manage the relationship with the freelancer system are simi- 
lar to those employed for the client system. Nonetheless, the two systems are 
located on opposite extremes of the status scale (Figure 4). 
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Figure 4: Structural similarities: Clients vs. freelancers 
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4.2.3. Universities 


While interaction with clients and freelancers is central to the company’s core 
activity (the planning and execution of client projects), interaction with the 
higher education system serves to ensure sufficient membership candidates 
with the traits desired by the organisation. Similar to Advice Company’s in- 
teraction with clients and freelancers, the organisations interaction with the 
educational system is also performed by specific members of the organisa- 
tion - in this case, those in the HR department. The basis of this interaction 
is a recruiting partnership between Advice Company and particular universi- 
ties, which allows Advice Company to conduct membership selection events 
on campus. The universities, in return, market these events as attractive op- 
portunities for prospective students. 

The higher education system in India comprises a large network of over 
600 universities and 33,000 colleges, both public and private. The latter have 
risen from virtually none in the 1980s to 90 in 2011, in response to increasing 
demand for higher education (Tilak 2013: 6). Along the same line, degrees and 
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courses have increasingly accommodated the demands of prospective (and 
paying) students, resulting in more IT-related undergraduate courses, such as 
electrical engineering and computer science, and more postgraduate courses 
in management studies. In parallel, enrolment in humanities and social sci- 
ences programmes has decreased (ibid.: 8). There is little literature available 
on the way in which business organisations have influenced and shaped In- 
digs higher education system. An employee of Advice Company with whom I 
talked about the higher education sector voiced the opinion that due to broad 
differences in educational quality across the country, “campus recruitment” 
is necessary for channelling opportunities for entry into the organisation. 

The campus recruitment events function as follows: When students are 
approaching graduation, organisations with an established partnership with 
the university organise recruitment events on campus and use these events to 
hire new employees. Prior to coming on campus, the organisations announce 
the types of job on offer, including salary ranges and number of placements 
available. At the Advice Company event, the HR colleagues (who serve as rep- 
resentatives ofthe organisation) give a brief introduction to the organisation 
and the job on offer to the students. Then the interested students take the 
company’s standardised written entry test; those who pass are shortlisted and 
subjected to two rounds of interviews. At the end of the day, either the new re- 
cruits are directly offered a job or a few candidates are invited to one of Advice 
Company’s offices for further job interviews. Hence, a major part of the re- 
cruiting process occurs on university premises and is performed by members 
of Advice Company with the aim of selecting members of the university who 
have chosen Advice Company as a potential employer from a number of other 
companies also present at the campus event. On these recruitment days, the 
focus is changing organisational membership. However, while it seems that 
this day is primarily one on which decisions are taken, it merely represents 
the culmination of a chain of decisions from different directions, coming to- 
gether. 

First, the decision of Advice Company to establish a particular campus 
recruitment partnership is based on the university’s ranking. Second, Advice 
Company decides which job(s) - and therefore which entry-level salary - will 
be offered to graduates of that university, and this is again dependent on both 
the university ranking and the current needs of the organisation. A few weeks 
prior to the campus event, Advice Company decides how many job placements 
for each role they will offer and announce this number on campus. Only a few 
of the top 10 universities are involved in the executive trainee programme 
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for future leaders of Advice Company, while graduates of universities at the 
next level have the opportunity to secure consultant roles and students from 
lower-ranking institutions (ranking between 50 to 110) have the chance of be- 
coming support analysts or project coordinators. Graduates from even lower- 
ranking universities can become coordinator assistants or be hired on tempo- 
rary contracts. In this way, the environment strongly shapes the way in which 
employees join the organisation. This external hierarchy also finds its reflec- 
tion inside the organisation, where employees proudly mention the names of 
their alma maters. If I did not react with the appropriate sound of admira- 
tion when my interlocutors spoke of their graduating institutions, they would 
often point out that theirs had been a premium institution. On several occa- 
sions, I was informed about the top institutions for higher education in India 
and how difficult it was to gain admission to them. 

Some of the employees described to me how - even years before they had 
filed an application for Advice Company - their aim of becoming a member of 
the organisation drove their decisions. The business schools in India charge 
significant tuition fees and administer various admission tests. Based on the 
number of university applications a person files and his or her test outcomes, 
he or she might be offered placement at a number of business schools. Uni- 
versities are expected to state the expected starting income package and the 
placement rate of their graduates, together with the companies their grad- 
uates are employed with. From this information, potential students make a 
return-on-investment calculation before they enrol. In many cases, the hiring 
partnership with Advice Company constitutes a major decision parameter for 
the students who want to work in Advice Company’s industry, as access to the 
organisation is deemed more achievable through campus recruitment events 
(see also Garsten and Nyqvist 2013: 10). Since university ranking influences the 
particular jobs and salaries offered by advice Company, potential students also 
take this into account — as do universities, who adjust their tuition fees ac- 
cordingly. This illustrates the interdependency between Advice Company and 
the higher education institutions in the organisation’s environment. 


4.2.4. Betwixt and between: Contractors 


When individuals on a temporary contract enter the main office, their posi- 
tion as oppositional to that of permanent employees is marked by their differ- 
ent badge and act of signing in to the visitor book each morning. While con- 
tractors largely support teams by performing administrative and documen- 
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tation work, in some teams they also perform tasks that are identical to those 
performed by permanent employees. However, contractors are not assigned 
to jobs that involve direct client or freelancer interaction; hence, they do not 
represent the organisation to the environment. Also, when interacting inter- 
nally, their email address reveals their status through the word “consultant” 
before Advice Company’s name: name@consultant.advice-company.com. 

I had an opportunity to discuss the potentially conflicting situation of the 
contractors in more depth when Parul told me to make sure I would be around 
for her farewell cake-cutting ceremony in a week’s time. I had accompanied 
her for several days and we had often met for after-lunch walks in the car 
park of the office building. From our conversations, I knew that she had been 
at Advice Company as a temporary employee with the “Consultant” badge for 
more than three years, and that her journey had been a layaway from one 
contract extension to the next, on an annual or even 8-month basis. Parul 
had often voiced her desire to be taken “on payroll” with her manager and 
had even been given the prospect of future employment a year ago. But as it 
became clear that the only option that would be offered to her was yet another 
temporary contract, she decided to apply for a job in another organisation. 
When I met her for a last interview three days before she left, the first thing 
she mentioned was how much she had appreciated the work environment 
at Advice Company. Parul explicitly expressed her feeling of attachment to 
a group of colleagues, whom she saw as close friends and whom she would 
not have considered leaving if it had not been necessary, in her opinion, to 
“play those politics”. She had informed several managers that she would be 
more than happy to return to the organisation if an opportunity for a job on 
payroll arose. She said that she liked her job, but also that she saw herself 
in a client consulting role in the near future. She had sufficient experience 
and therefore needed to get out of her temporary contractor status. For Parul, 
being a contractor meant not only a major loss of benefits (such as paid health 
insurance), but also a lack of appreciation, with poor prospects for career 
advancement. Parul told me that she earned half of what her permanently 
employed colleagues earned for the same work. Furthermore, she had not 
received any incremental raise in her payment package for the past year and 
a half, although she felt she had worked “harder and longer than many others 
in this organisation”. In the department in which she had worked for the past 
15 months, several new hires had joined the team, all as regular employees. 
Witnessing others achieve the status she had desired for three years had been 
simply too much for her. 
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Parul saw herself as a contractor insofar as she had temporary employ- 
ment status, constituting a “transitory” situation that she hoped would lead 
to a permanent position in the organisation (Garsten 1999: 603). This hope was 
kept alive by several extensions of her contract and examples of colleagues 
with a similar contract status who had made it on payroll as permanent em- 
ployees. She felt she had performed her job with at least the same commit- 
ment and ambition as her permanently employed colleagues. Despite not hav- 
ing the secure status of a permanent role and full membership to the organi- 
sation, she was convinced she had shown full responsibility for the tasks that 
had been assigned to her, often working way beyond official office hours. The 
lack of a “structural bond created by a regular employment position”, while 
temporary employees are at the same time “drawn into extended circles of 
loyalty”, makes “temporary employees share some of the inter-structural and 
ambiguous characteristics of liminality” (ibid.: 602), in Victor Turner’s sense 
of “betwixt and between” social structures (Turner 1964). While Turner’s con- 
cept of liminality assumes the individual as the central entity, the application 
of Luhmann’s Systems Theory provides an additional view of the contractor’s 
role. As systems consist of communication and not persons, individuals can- 
not be positioned inside or outside a system. Thus, individual contractors 
do not belong to Advice Company, but their communications do. Their daily 
communications with Advice Company employees in various functions are 
aspects of the social system organisation. Yet the description of these types 
of membership communicate the contractor role as one that is external to the 
organisation. This contradicting circumstance might provide an alternative 
model for understanding the conflicting situation, as perceived by Parul and 
other contractors. The next section deals with organisational membership - 
only seemingly a more clearly defined category. 


4.3. Organisational membership 


Thus far, Chapter 4 has carved out the way in which Advice Company demar- 
cates its boundaries with the environment, first with respect to the differen- 
tiation strategies in access procedures at the main office and, second, with 
respect to interactions with other systems in the environment. This section 
deals with organisational membership. Starting with a review of the various 
routes to becoming an Advice Company employee, I will then examine the way 
in which the rules of maintaining membership are communicated in the “new 
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joiners’ training” programme and, finally, discuss the “good” and “bad” ways 
of leaving the organisation, which are closely connected to re-entry options. 


4.3.1. How to become an employee 


There are several pathways to becoming an Advice Company employee, all of 
which are partially dependent on the status or skills required for a given job 
opportunity. But all of the established options have one aspect in common: 
they each refer to previously established connections with Advice Company, 
whether through an official organisational context or an informal social sys- 
tem. 

The campus recruitment process (as described in Section 4.2.3) represents 
the most frequent route taken to secure employment in entry-level jobs, and 
this process stems from established partnerships between Advice Company 
and universities. The other common method for joining the organisation is 
via referral - an established praxis for recruiting employees into more se- 
nior positions. Those who do not join the organisation via campus recruit- 
ment usually have a (sometimes distant) relative, friend or neighbour work- 
ing for Advice Company who is able to inform them of available positions 
within the organisation. The Advice Company employee passes the résumé of 
the interested acquaintance to colleagues in the organisation who manage or- 
ganisational membership (i.e. those in the HR department). If the résumé is 
evaluated positively, the person is invited to take the company’s standardised 
entry test; if this is passed successfully, the test is followed by recruitment 
interviews. 

In addition to my asking my interlocutors about their path to employment 
in the interviews, I also observed the early stages of the rather informal re- 
ferral process. When I accompanied Amjad in the city office, he was called on 
his mobile by a distant cousin whom he had met in person only a few times. 
The cousin was about to complete her studies and was interested in an entry- 
level job with Advice Company; she wondered if he could help her with this. 
Amjad asked the young woman about her interests in the business field, any 
previous work experience and when she would be able to begin work. He gave 
her his email address and asked her to send him her résumé. He told her that 
either he would get back to her or she would be contacted by someone else in 
the organisation. The entire call took fewer than five minutes. As soon as he 
was off the phone, he walked to a colleague whose team had an open position 
and talked with her about the potential applicant. They quickly agreed that he 
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would forward the resume to her as soon as he received it and that she would 
take care of the next steps. 

Referrals also describe cases in which a senior manager joins Advice Com- 
pany and brings a number of employees from the previous organisation with 
him or her. Whether the referral is initiated on the basis of family ties, a fellow 
student or a previous co-worker, there are two prerequisites for this mecha- 
nism to function. First, both the referring and the referred parties must be 
members ofthe same social system in the Advice Company environment. Sec- 
ond, the referring individual must hold a position in the organisation that 
enables him or her to learn about open positions and establish a communi- 
cation channel between the referred party and the relevant function in the 
organisation. 

Finally, a person may join the organisation as a permanent member from 
a temporary contract or freelancer position. This route is also based on an 
existing relationship with the organisation. The option of re-entering as a 
former employee is not unusual, yet it is associated with a certain ambiva- 
lence, as discussed in the final section ofthis chapter (4.3.4). My interlocutors 
considered Advice Company not only the most prestigious organisation in its 
sector of the professional services industry, but also a gateway to attractive 
jobs in other companies. Advice Company employment was therefore often 
described as a stepping stone once an employee had “served” at least one year. 
Thus, becoming a member of the “Advice Company family” was rated as quite 
attractive and desirable. The elaborate entry procedures for non-employees 
mirror this self-observation of the organisational system, as does the multi- 
stage employee selection process. Once a contract is signed, a new employee 
takes part in extensive on-boarding activities through several induction ses- 
sions and a two-day training programme, which is the focus of the following 
section. 


4.3.2. Access training: Learning the rules 


In an attempt to understand how the organisation communicated its common 
values and rules of conduct, a good starting point was for me to attend the 
training for new employees. The “Discover Advice Company” training, as it 
was officially called, was held every few months, depending on the number of 
new joiners. It was organised by the HR department, whose members played 
several active roles in the agenda over the two days. All employees who had 
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joined since the previous training were invited to the training from all three 
offices across the city, irrespective of their job function. 

I was glad to also receive an invitation for the Discover Advice Company 
training via email in my second week of fieldwork. The invitation contained a 
detailed programme of the activity sessions and presentations. The location 
for the training was the largest meeting room in the main office, with space 
for 40 people. About 25 new joiners were already sitting in the room when the 
first speaker entered and began the introductory session. The speaker men- 
tioned that he had been with the company for eight years and that he held a 
senior management position, and he asked the attendees to individually an- 
nounce their name, department and length of time at the company. Most of 
the departments’ names, which were presented in acronyms, did not inform 
me of much at that early point of my research; nor did they inform most of 
the attendees around me, as I learned during the coffee break. Instead, the 
senior manager hosting this first session accompanied each persons state- 
ment with a comment such as: “very important for us”, “rising team” or “have 
lots [of] challenging projects on their plate these days”. 

At the end of the introduction round, three young men entered the room 
and apologised for being late, claiming to have been based at a different office 
and to have underestimated the time it would take them to get here. With a 
smile, the manager asked them to tell a joke, sing or dance in front of the 
group as punishment for being late. The men laughed and sat down, but the 
manager made it clear that he was serious, and urged at least one of the 
three to give a short performance. Complete silence flooded the room and 
I noted wide-eyed looks expressing a mixture of bewilderment and anguish 
exchanged between the participants. 

After a few seemingly endless seconds, one of the three men slowly rose 
from his chair, swallowed, took a big breath and sang a short classical song in 
Hindi with a firm, almost professionally trained voice. The other participants 
cheered and the young lady sitting next to me leaned over to say: “I’m so glad 
it didn't hit me, I would have fainted in front of all.” During the applause, the 
atmosphere became more relaxed, yet it did not ease up completely for the 
entire session. During his talk, the manager continuously called upon atten- 
dees at random to answer questions about certain aspects of the organisa- 
tions business strategy. While some were able to respond confidently, others 
clearly felt uncomfortable, biting their pen or fingernails subconsciously when 
they did not know the answer. Feeling much more like a participant than an 
observer, I spent the rest of the talk fully concentrated on what I would an- 
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swer if he called on me. To my relief, I was spared and after 45 minutes, the 
next speaker entered the room. This woman was from the HR team, and she 
led us through a cheerful getting-to-know-each-other game, after which we 
enjoyed a coffee break. 

The other speakers at the training session were managers of different de- 
partments of Advice Company. But unlike the first manager, these managers 
primarily spoke without posing questions to the audience. While the length 
of their membership to the organisation varied from a few years to a decade, 
their presentations were remarkably similar. Most talks began by highlight- 
ing the speakers’ many years in the company, contrasting this to the situation 
of the new joiners around them. An introduction to the specific purpose and 
traits of their departments would follow, before the focus would shift to the 
general characteristics of Advice Company and the relationship to the client. 
Advice Company was described as a “premium consulting company”, giving 
“more meaning to the answers [to] clients’ strategic questions than competi- 
tors”. The last speaker on the first day claimed that “we deliver solutions that 
are simple for the clients to understand and have their ROI [return on in- 
vestment] in mind”, and “we have this certain arrogance that the best solu- 
tions just come at a premium”. These talks provided insight into the organi- 
sations self-description. The audience was comprised of new organisational 
members, who had yet to learn the organisational structures and the rules 
of conduct within it. By opening their speeches by highlighting their many 
years of organisational membership in conjunction with their senior posi- 
tions, and contrasting this with the situation of the new starters at the bottom 
of the hierarchy, the managers emphasised the value of tradition. They high- 
lighted that internal status and decision-making power could only be gained 
from time and experience within the organisation, as opposed to various ca- 
reer steps made via changes between organisations. The importance of tradi- 
tion was iterated in later months through a celebration of the organisations 
anniversary, which again stressed the image of a “premium” consulting ser- 
vice provider in differentiation to competitors, justifying Advice Company’s 
higher service charges. 

The new employees were also made aware of the magnitude of the organ- 
isation they now belonged to, which operated in more than 100 countries. The 
messages given in the speeches included: “we are huge”, “you are now part of 
a big global team” and “we can reach all across the globe, you are not small, 
only India, we are global”. Other guidance that was frequently given during 
those two days included calls for “boundaryless behaviour” in the office and 
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“sharling] information openly and freely across the organisation”. I will re- 
turn to these points in Chapter 6, when analysing internal differentiation and 
boundaries. The quest for “boundaryless” behaviour, however, implied a per- 
ceived existence of internal boundaries that needed to be overcome through 
conscious effort; indeed, my interlocutors perceived these boundaries to exist. 
Based on these circumstances, I will discuss in Chapter 9 how these bound- 
aries play a role in Advice Company’s project-related planning processes. 

The organisations strong orientation towards client systems was charac- 
terised by the prompt to “live client centricity”, though this instruction was 
never clearly defined. Case studies were presented to emphasise that “it is in 
the end all about what the client wants” and that it was important to “un- 
derstand the needs of the client”. These case studies had the same narrative 
structure as my interlocutors’ narratives of their most remarkable projects in 
the interviews: they related to very complex project mandates and hinged on 
dramatic stories about how the projects seemed too large to realise in too 
little time, and how the initial reaction had been to push back on the client’s 
demands but how the projects were ultimately realised and turned into major 
successes for Advice Company, the respective departments and - of course - 
the happy clients. The clear essence of these case studies was subsumed in slo- 
gans such as: “You don't say no. We don't say no. Advice Company doesn't say 
no.” Here — again - the continuous emphasis on client centricity as a guiding 
principle suggests that practices exist which are running against it without 
mentioning them explicitly. 

In the course of my fieldwork I came across many similar narratives ne- 
gotiating the meaning of client centricity, both in personal interviews and 
casual conversations, as well as in town hall meetings and project stories that 
described examples of client centricity and the perceived impossibility of say- 
ing “no”. However, during the introduction training at the beginning of my 
fieldwork, I was only slowly starting to suspect the relevance of client centric- 
ity as the superior value in the organisation's selection processes — and of an 
opposing counter-current to it. I did not foresee at that time that the opacity 
of client centricity was potentially the most productive working misunder- 
standing in this organisation. I will show, throughout this book, that the lack 
of clarity about the precise meaning of client centricity made the value par- 
ticularly productive for the successful operation of the organisation. 

I got a first glimpse of this during the lunch break on the second day of 
training. I had only just sat down at a canteen table with a few other par- 
ticipants when Kashish, who was also attending the training and was part 
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of the team I was accompanying in those weeks, approached me. He leaned 
over and told me in a low voice that everybody from the team would be going 
to a nearby restaurant for the farewell lunch of a colleague who was leaving 
the organisation the following day. Kashish had been sent to look for me and 
to convince me to come along. On the one hand, I beamed with delight that 
my participation in that team event had been considered relevant enough for 
Kashish to be sent across the entire office area to fetch me and for the opportu- 
nity to see the team interact outside of the office premises; on the other hand, 
I was a bit reluctant to join, as we would certainly be late for the beginning 
of the next scheduled presentation of the training. The public avengement of 
the latecomers was still present in my memories, and I was not keen to sing a 
song in front of all of the participants. When I raised my concern to Kashish, 
he smiled and said, “Don't worry, we will be fine” - so I went along with the 
team to a long, interesting and delicious lunch event. 

When we returned to the office after a good two hours of great food and 
lively conversation, I stood in front of the meeting room with Kashish and 
hesitated to enter. I must have given him a worried look, as he mumbled be- 
fore opening the door: “Dont say anything, just look serious and take your seat 
in the room, I will take care of it.” So we entered and received a very sharp 
“You're late!” comment from the manager holding the presentation. Kashish 
responded to my astonishment: “Sorry, but there was a very urgent high-pri- 
ority client deliverable that had to be dealt with.” Without another word, he 
sat down. The manager briefly nodded and continued with his talk. A few 
moments later, I glanced over at Kashish, who returned my look with one 
lifted eyebrow and a subtle hint of a smile. Obviously he had understood very 
quickly how to successfully play on “client centricity” in this organisation — 
he had learned “the ‘office talk’, the rules of the organisation’ (Krause-Jensen 
2013: 44). In contrast to the three young men who had arrived late the day be- 
fore, Kashish had explained the delay in a way the organisation could process; 
therefore, we got away with it. 


4.3.3. Maintaining membership: The grade-based ranking system 


The final session of the training was held by a senior HR representative, 
who played a professionally produced 5-minute video clip featuring the 
well-known top managers of the organisation welcoming the new joiners. 
He then explained how the new joiners could ensure that they stayed in 
the organisation, referring to the performance measurement scale along 
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which each employee would receive a rating by his or her manager once per 
year. This ranking would be based on objectives that would be agreed at the 
beginning of each financial year between the employee and the manager, and 
would be given on a scale from 1 (worst) to 4 (best). This rating would not 
only determine the amount of the annual bonus payment, but also enable or 
disable promotions, which could only be granted to those receiving a rating 
of 4. The HR representative furthermore stated: 


Employees rated only with level 1 are asked to move out of the system im- 
mediately as well as the lower level 2 performers. They are obviously not 
living up to our values. Only level 3 and 4 performers are to be retained in 
the organisation, and only with a rating of level 4 you can apply for a differ- 
ent department or for the mobility programme once you have been for at 
least two years in your initial department. 


The mobility programme would allow employees to gain placement in one of 
Advice Company’s overseas offices. This grade-based system illustrates the or- 
ganisation’s perception of objective and quantitatively measured conditioned 
membership, mirroring the joining process by requiring a graded entry test 
as a pre-condition for invitation to an interview. However, the “annual per- 
formance review” frequently raised several — often bitter - discussions about 
differing perceptions over the right, “justified” grade between a team mem- 
ber and his or her manager. But no matter how controversial a certain grade 
might be, all subsequent decisions built on this grade; for this reason, an in- 
sufficient grade could lead to a denied application for placement in a different 
department or promotion. 


4.3.4. Leaving and re-entry 


Similar to the various routes of becoming a member of the organisation, sev- 
eral paths lead out of it. On the basis of the grading concept discussed above, 
one reason an employee might leave the organisation is that he or she will 
“have been asked to leave”. This is the “organisational euphemism” (Krause- 
Jensen 2013: 51) for being fired due to poor performance. This pathway, which 
is primarily based on the organisation's decision to discontinue a specific em- 
ployee’s membership, was almost impossible for me to gain insight to. Unlike 
employees who left the organisation on the basis of other decision routes, 
those who were asked to leave did not return and were rarely mentioned to 
me as individual cases. They existed as a threatening category that one might 
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have “heard of”. Another pathway to exit with a similarly low likeliness of re- 
turn is taken by young female employees who decide to drop out ofthe work- 
force after marriage or motherhood in order to focus on the needs of their 
family. The extent to which these decisions are driven by individual selection 
or extrinsic decisions from the family environment vary from case to case; 
thus, an assessment of this pathway is not included in this work.” 

The other two pathways for discontinuing organisational membership are 
based on employees’ selection decisions to accept an attractive job offer from a 
competitor or a client or to continue one’s studies. “Putting down the papers” 
(as the employees call the process of resigning) for a better paying job and/or 
a career jump is common. This decision is often combined with the hope that 
one’s career will be boosted. A common strategy associated with this step is to 
re-enter Advice Company after a few years at a higher job level than one would 
have been able to achieve by remaining in the company for that time. This 
type of “career plan” is not supported by the top management, as an executive 
board member said: “I dont want my staff to think there is a shortcut to a 
career.” Nonetheless, I accompanied a number of colleagues who had taken 
this route. Similarly, I also came across examples of people “who jumped the 
queue” through this method. 

This trend can be connected to the phenomenon that employees who leave 
the organisation often remain in contact with their former colleagues via or- 
ganisation-independent communication channels such as Facebook or the 
team’s WhatsApp group. Ex-colleagues frequently take part in their previ- 
ous team’s after-hour activities, meet their previous colleagues for coffee and 
attend the weddings of their former teammates. During the pilot study in 
March 2013, I accompanied a young man who, by the time I began official 
fieldwork four months later, had left the organisation. At that point, his for- 
mer colleagues knew about his professional life at a competitor’s organisation 
and his honeymoon trip. His name was still mentioned at the team morning 
coffees. When I accompanied the colleagues of that particular team to a team- 
mates wedding reception, I was therefore not surprised to meet the young 
man again. Similarly, he had been informed of my return to Advice Company 
for fieldwork and the several activities I had attended with his former col- 
leagues. We went together on stage as a group to pay respect to the bridal 


2 See, for example, Desai, M. et al. (2011) for a study on the overall satisfaction of working 
women in India; and Srinivasan et al. (2013), who evaluated the influence of marital 
and parental status on the career persistence of women software professionals in India. 
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couple and the ex-colleague stood amongst us when we got our official (and 
obligatory) group picture taken. Also, when we later posed for less formal pic- 
tures and had dinner, he remained with the group and there was no difference 
between him and the current team members. He was still a member of the 
group of “groom’s workmates”. 

The client consultant whose farewell lunch I “escaped” to with Kashish 
during the new joiners training, also remained in touch after her exit from 
the organisation. I met her several times for an after-work coffee together 
with another ex-colleague of hers. Her ties with her former teammates re- 
mained quite active, as she had started to share a flat with a former teammate 
a few months after leaving. Even eight months after her exit from the organi- 
sation, she showed me several online conversations she had recently had with 
her former managers at Advice Company. Through all of these channels, she 
had remained well informed of the team situation and the latest Advice Com- 
pany gossip. Professionally, she worked in the environment of Advice Com- 
pany as a competitor, and thus battled with her former teammates for clients’ 
projects. While she remained in contact with her former colleagues, she had 
not returned to Advice Company as she had initially intended; instead, she 
had moved to the client side. Despite being a strategy not approved by man- 
agement, returning to the company after a taking a job elsewhere seemed 
common. When I accompanied client consultant Gopal, who had just re-en- 
tered the organisation after an absence of 18 months, he expressed a feeling 
of having an obligation to return: 


When | resigned, it was clear between my manager and me that | [was] only 
leaving under the condition to be back here the moment he need[ed] me. 
While | stayed in touch with the teammates on casual stuff, | did not even 
speak a single word with him [the manager] during these months. But then 
| saw his name on the display of my mobile when he called. | picked up and 
just asked by when he want[ed] me to be back, that was it. 


Staff turnover in business organisations in India has been broadly covered in 
research (Khandelwal 2009). However, the strategy of leaving an organisation 
with the intention of later re-entering seems to have been less explored. Indi- 
viduals who have left Advice Company to work for a competitor and later re- 
entered Advice Company at a higher position are critically labelled by man- 
agement as those intending to take a “shortcut to their career”. In contrast to 
those who re-enter from a competing organisation, “good” returners are those 
who leave the organisation to continue their studies (e.g. by pursuing an MBA 
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or PhD) and return at a higher job level because they have earned a more ad- 
vanced degree. While the perception of re-entry under these circumstances is 
different, the communication pathways are similar to those described above. 
In either case, ex-employees make their re-entry to Advice Company via their 
ties with former teammates. So, despite having left the organisation, their 
communication with the organisation remains active and the social sub-sys- 
tem continues to function. This makes re-entry realistic, should an opportu- 
nity or a perceived obligation to return arise. Gopal captured this notion of 
a social system emerging beyond the organisational boundaries in the para- 
doxical phrase: “We might be gone, but still there.” 


4.4. Concluding remarks: 
Operative closure and openness to the environment 


Luhmann’s proposition of self-referentially closed systems with interactional 
openness to the environment “contradicts the classical opposition of closed 
and open systems” (Luhmann 1995a: 37). In Luhmann's understanding, a sys- 
tem must be operationally closed in order to interact with the environment, 
otherwise the system-environment difference will cease to exist. This makes 
the idea of a system boundary with permeable qualities misleading. A sys- 
tem boundary cannot be understood as firmly established and then becoming 
pervious, but must be understood as a social construct that exists through its 
communication. When the boundary is not communicated, it disappears. The 
communication hence acts to define a system’s boundary and what is deemed 
pertinent to it. 

Ihave illustrated how Advice Company’s boundaries are, on the one hand, 
sharply communicated through sophisticated acts of differentiation via elab- 
orate access procedures, outgoing communication control to clients, multi- 
level recruitment procedures and strict rules of organisational membership. 
But on the other hand, the boundaries are furthermore maintained through 
daily interaction with the environment, such as that with freelancers, who 
are provided a dedicated working area in the street office. This space de- 
notes openness to the environment, yet clearly communicates organisational 
boundaries. 

In contrast to these dividing lines stands the relationship with contrac- 
tors, who work alongside permanent employees in identical job profiles; 
therefore, their work clearly belongs to the social system of Advice Company. 
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When employees and contractors communicate on project-related topics, 
the organisational boundary is not communicated and hence does not exist: 
employees and contractors comprise a social system. Only in situations 
such as contract renewal or the daily sign-in procedure is the boundary 
communicated and therefore brought to existence. Second, the established 
campus recruitment partnerships with universities enable Advice Company 
to conduct recruitment sessions on campus; in return, universities market 
this partnership as a selling point for their programmes. This relationship 
can be viewed as a structural coupling of interdependent systems. Uni- 
versities and Advice Company collaborate effectively on the basis of well- 
established conventions, along which boundaries emerge (or not). I have also 
described how employees who voluntarily leave Advice Company maintain — 
over months and years — frequent multi-channel communication with their 
former colleagues. While this phenomenon might be inevitable in any highly 
specialised business community, it shows that ex-employees remain a part 
of a social system that has been initiated in the context of Advice Company. 
Similarly, continued participation in after-office activities, wedding recep- 
tions and the like demonstrates the way in which employees communicate 
with each other (or with ex-colleagues) outside of the direct work context 
and illustrates that social sub-systems can emerge beyond the organisational 
boundaries from which they originate. 

The cases presented in this chapter have illustrated how the conventional 
understanding of organisational boundaries can be challenged by the appli- 
cation of Luhmann's theoretical propositions. At the same time, I have shown 
how the organisation establishes its differentiation to the environment. With 
this differentiation as a foundation, further environmental differentiation is 
carried out through, for example, strategies of aggregation for relevant sys- 
tems in the environment (Luhmann 1995a: 187). Advice Company differen- 
tiates its environment into clients, freelancers, universities and contractors. 
Generally cleaning personnel, office equipment providers, landlords and other 
supplying systems would have to be included here. But they are not con- 
cerned directly with the business process and are therefore insignificant for 
this work. The following chapter analyses the internal differentiation of Advice 
Company by looking more closely at the three offices and their respective rela- 
tionships to the organisational structure. While a first glance might suggest a 
clear picture of these relationships, I will present a number of contradictions 
that will distort attempts at an easy answer. 


5. Internal Differentiation: The Offices 


Chapter 4 focused on the organisations differentiation to the environment 
and its differentiation of the environment. The next step of the analysis is 
to trace the strategies of internal differentiation and the emergence of sub- 
systems within Advice Company. With this aim, Chapter 5 characterises the 
three offices of Advice Company in the city and describes their meta-function 
in the organisational structure. The purpose of this chapter is hence to build 
another layer of understanding of the organisation as a social system. Chapter 
6 builds on this differentiation and zooms in on the internal differentiation 
within the individual offices by tracing the perceived invisible boundaries be- 
tween departments and teams. 

Commencing with an introduction to the internal differentiation of so- 
cial systems more broadly, the chapter focuses on the role played by the three 
offices in system differentiation. On the basis of a comparison of each of- 
fice's access procedures (Section 5.2) and equipment (Section 5.3), the three 
offices seem to be located on a continuum representing distance to the client, 
with a hierarchical structure suggesting client centricity as the primary value 
along which Advice Company orientates. The analysis of the atmosphere as 
perceived by the employees across the three offices (as presented in Section 
5.4), however, indicates a more complex internal differentiation strategy. The 
analysis reinforces the theoretical framework of Gernot Böhme (1995), who 
understands “atmospheres as tempered spaces”. The ethnographic data illus- 
trates how the client-centric internal differentiation is recreated in the office 
atmosphere. But at the same time, the analytical category of “atmosphere” al- 
lows for a differentiated view of the offices with contradicting notions that 
suggest ground reality as an opposing value to client centricity and hence the 
second term of Advice Company’s guiding difference. 
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5.1. Increasing differentiation to reduce complexity 


Internal differentiation is a key trait of any social system. Internal sub- 
systems replicate organisational boundaries with the environment and can 
therefore use these boundaries to establish a special environment for their 
operations. Within this “secured” organisational setting, the sub-systems 
serve as environments to each other. On the one hand, this increases the 
complexity of the entire organisational system; on the other hand, it reduces 
the complexity of the sub-system: the sub-system only needs to be concerned 
with autopoietic reproduction and boundary differentiation to its own sys- 
tem-specific environment, as the reproduction of the whole system is already 
taken care of. Luhmann describes this reduction of complexity as follows: 


Internal differentiation connects onto the boundaries of the already-differ- 
entiated system and treats the bounded domain as a special environment 
in which further systems can be formed. This internal environment exhibits 
special complexity reductions, which are secured by the external bound- 
aries; relative to the external world, it is an already-domesticated, already- 
pacified environment with lessened complexity. (Luhmann 1995a: 189) 


While differentiation occurs constantly within an organisation, only a limited 
number of differentiation forms persist to the extent that they constitute sub- 
systems (ibid.: 190). Luhmann distinguishes the persistent forms of differen- 
tiation into five categories: 


[Differentiation into similar units (segmentation), the differentiation 
of center/periphery, the differentiation conforming/deviant (official/un- 
official, formal/informal), hierarchical differentiation, and functional 
differentiation. Apparently, the only forms of differentiation able to survive 
are those that can mobilise processes of deviation-amplification (positive 
feedback) to their own advantage and keep themselves from being levelled 
out again. (ibid.: 190) 


Besides listing functional and hierarchical sub-systems, Luhmann also 
describes sub-systems based on differentiation as centre/periphery or con- 
form/deviant. The segmentation of a system into equal units, which is typical 
for clans, is less prevalent in the organisational context. According to Luh- 
mann, most emerging sub-systems in an organisation — such as discussion 
groups that come together in an aisle or around a desk - are of short duration 
and can only be regarded as interaction systems (ibid.: 193). 


5. Internal Differentiation: The Offices 


There are several understandings of the notion of a centre/periphery dis- 
tinction in the context of organisational structure. One point of view stems 
from network structure theory and understands the “core” as a cohesive group 
of core actors, in opposition to peripheral actors, who are loosely connected in 
their network ties to the core group. Such structures are investigated through 
social network analysis (e.g. Mintz and Schwartz 1981, Borgatti and Everett 
2000). Another approach to the centre/periphery distinction is based on the 
type of membership to an organisation, whereby permanent, highly skilled 
employees are considered the core, with their knowledge and skill considered 
of high value to the organisation and worth securing through membership 
privileges. In this view, the peripheral workforce is the group of employees on 
temporary contracts, whose expertise can be bought when needed and who 
are thought to have a loose relationship with the organisation (Deery and Jago 
2002: 342). Recent studies have argued that this bifurcation of the centre/pe- 
riphery structure is not necessarily valid, as more complex layers of internal 
workforce differentiation exist, and employees on temporary contracts do not 
necessarily have higher job changing rates than their permanently employed 
peers. Gino Cattani and Simone Ferrarini, for example, argue that “periph- 
eral actors are more likely to con tribute fresh perspective to the system and 
maintain high intrinsic motivations, although they lack the visibility and en- 
dorsement necessary to boost their work’s recognition’ (2008: 827). 

An example of an anthropological study in the organisational context that 
adopts the analytical framework of centre/periphery is Christina Garsten’s 
(1994) ethnography, Apple World. Her work investigates the cultural similarities 
and differences within the three interlinked offices of the technology company 
Apple. Her field sites include the organisational headquarters in California, 
the European head office in Paris and the Stockholm city office; along these 
offices, she traces centre/periphery relationships in conjunction with charac- 
teristics of inclusion and exclusion. Furthermore, her work analyses the way 
in which the concepts and strategies developed at the organisational head- 
quarters are reinterpreted and undergo additions and modifications across 
the organisation. 

Luhmann’s distinction of centre/periphery suggests a geographical slope 
in a hierarchical order; this differentiation might be suitable for a client-cen- 
tric organisation such as Advice Company. Yet such a differentiation might 
limit the perspectives one can take on internal differentiation. Therefore, in 
this chapter, my analysis will focus on the extent to which Advice Company’s 
internal structure repeats the system-environment differentiation based on 
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the guiding difference client centricity / ground reality. To provide insight 
into this first aspect of the black box of organisational functioning, I start 
with an analysis of the differential access procedures across the three offices. 


5.2. Access procedures: From elaborate to basic 


As illustrated in Section 4.1.1, access to the main office is granted only when 
one passes three gates that gradually differentiate access based on one’s for- 
mal relationship to the organisation. Both the elaborate access procedures 
and the type of office building at the main office provide insight into the or- 
ganisation’s internal differentiation relative to the other two offices of Advice 
Company in the city. The names I have given the three offices are partially 
terms used by my interlocutors. There was no consistent nomenclature for the 
three offices, but the most broadly used terms referred to the names of the 
districts in the city in which the different offices were located. Another nam- 
ing strategy was to refer to the acronyms of the main department or function 
at the location, such as the “TFA office” (fictional acronym). A third strategy 
named the office in reference to the company operating or renting the build- 
ing. All the names derived from those three strategies might have threatened 
to accidently disclose the identity of Advice Company. Therefore I have de- 
cided to take “main office” and “city office” as names for the first two offices. 
These are both terms which were used by my interlocutors, albeit not as often 
as the first naming strategy I described. “Street office” is a term I have given 
to the third office, as all local terms were not sufficiently confidential. 


5.2.1. The city office 


Advice Company’s second-largest office, with about 250 employees, is located 
in the centre of the city in a compound of several office buildings in which 
various organisations are based. The compound is significantly smaller than 
the one that hosts the main office and there are two options for entering the 
compound: one can enter from the main street as a pedestrian or via the 
alternative entry from a side road, through which it is easier to avoid the heavy 
traffic and to reach the employee parking lot. At both entries sits a security 
guard, who checks individuals for a badge issued by one of the companies on- 
site. Advice Company’s office is located in one of the four flat buildings on the 
compound and previously served as the main office several years ago, before 
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the main office moved to its current location. This location history will become 
relevant in section 5.4, in my analysis of the perceived office atmospheres. 
There, I will show how the memories of the main office employees of their 
former workplace play a major role in shaping their image ofthe current city 
office. 

After passing one of these first gates, one must walk 50 or 100 metres, re- 
spectively, to the Advice Company office entrance. A small placard of about 
40x20 centimetres indicates the company name next to the sliding doors, 
which lead into the reception area - a room of approximately 5x12 metres. 
In the reception area, white tiles line the floor and the walls are faced with 
dark brown wooden panels garnished with white, illuminated plates on which 
posters of the latest global Advice Company internal image campaigns are 
displayed: “Commit to Grow” or “Strive for Big Impact” are written next to 
images of smartly dressed 20-somethings from all ethnic origins. Behind a 
dark brown wooden counter with a glass top featuring a small fresh flower 
decoration sits a man wearing a uniform of a white shirt and a police-style 
hat. The counter has a small hip-level annex to the left, on which a guest book 
is left open. Next to the counter is a seating area with two black leather sofas 
and a chair arranged around a low table. On both ends of the reception area, 
doors lead to the actual workspace, which is - similar to the set-up of the 
main office - invisible from the reception. The neat appearance of the desk, 
with the illuminated posters, is disrupted by a blue, cheap looking plastic rack 
that is overloaded with papers and a standing fan on the right side. 

When I came to this office for the first time I accompanied Poorva, who 
was primarily located in the main office but travelled to the city office regu- 
larly for meetings with the staff there, for whom she was the main HR con- 
tact. Hence, my entry was probably easier than what a completely new per- 
son would have experienced. But even taking this into account, the access 
procedure was much simpler than the procedure in place for accessing the 
main office. Poorva and I arrived by taxi at the side street entry of the com- 
pound and she told me to take out the “Consultant” badge I had been given 
by the main office’s receptionist. With this in hand, I passed through the gate 
and hardly caught a glance from the two security guards who were standing 
around a small table in the booth next to the barrier. When we reached the 
office building and entered through the sliding doors into the reception area, 
the watchman smiled at us and opened a drawer to fetch me a “Visitor” badge 
before my patron for the day could tell him: “Frauke is our intern at the main 
office and she will come here for the next three months, okay?” He smiled 
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again at me, passed the badge over the counter and told me to return it in 
the evening. Then I signed in to the visitor’s book and Poorva and I swiped 
our badges on the card reader to open the surprisingly narrow door into the 
office area. 

Over the next weeks, I happened to arrive several times together with 
Aranjit, a colleague I had accompanied at the main office before. From this I 
learned that there is indeed no distinction made between the type of visitor 
arriving at the city office. Both Aranjit and I had to register by writing into 
the very same book and we both received the same “Visitors” badge to pass 
through the doors. Furthermore, in this office, swiping the badge served solely 
to open the door and not to track entry and exit. When colleagues went for 
chai breaks at the stall on the street, they would ask around to make sure at 
least one person in their group had a badge to open the door for the others 
when they returned. In contrast to the main office, in this office, the doors are 
unlocked from the inside by pressing a button rather than swiping a badge. 
It is very apparent that this access procedure is significantly less complex and 
distinctive than the procedure in place at the main office: not only are there 
fewer gates to pass through and a reception desk guarded by only one person 
(instead of two), but no distinction in badge is made between the employees 
located in this office and everybody else, regardless of their relationship with 
the organisation. 

The symbolic rather than primary functional meaning of this procedure is 
marked by the fact that, during a few weeks when I had to arrive at the office 
very early (at 7.30am), I found “my” visitor badge (I always got one with the 
number 6 written on the back) lying on the counter on top of the visitor book 
next to the pen. Thus, I was able to grant myself access to the office without 
having to wait for the uniformed receptionist to return from checking on the 
cleaning staff. 


5.2.2. The street office 


The third and smallest office of Advice Company was only six kilometres away 
from my home, yet it took me almost 90 minutes to travel there by rickshaw 
due to the heavily trafficked roads of the morning rush hour. On my first 
day at the office, there was no opportunity for me to accompany a colleague. 
However, my interlocutors at the main office had given me instructions on 
finding the office location. Once the rickshaw driver dropped me off at the 
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landmark building’, I walked up and down the road a few times looking for 
the office. Just when I was starting to feel lost and slightly uncomfortable, 
I finally recognised a building that corresponded with the description I had 
been given and eventually spotted the small sign with Advice Company’s name 
on it. Despite the directions and description I had been given, my imagination 
did not match what I saw: a small, two-storey brick building with a veranda 
and a one-metre high wall separating the property from the street. A big sign 
informed potentially willing investors of the planned reconstruction of the 
building; indeed, as I learned later, a department was scheduled to move to a 
different location in the next year. When I arrived at the veranda, a motorcycle 
was parked at the building’s wall and three men in shirts and business trousers 
were gathered for a cigarette break. When I approached the group and asked 
for entry, they looked seemingly irritated and one reacted by questioning with 
whom I had come. I later learned that a farlang (foreigner) was not such a 
rare species in the office, but an unaccompanied (i.e. uncontrolled) one was 
absolutely uncommon. Hence, the situation required informal access control, 
as exhibited through the colleagues’ attentive questions. When I informed 
them that I was on my own and named the contact person I had been emailing 
over the past days, one of the men hesitantly pointed to the open door to the 
right, through which I entered. 

Once my eyes adjusted to the sudden gloominess, I detected a hallway and 
a small desk at which a security guard sat, beneath a narrow staircase leading 
to the upper level. Before I could explain my presence to the watchman, one 
of the men leaned his head through the doorway and said a few words in 
Marathi, of which I only caught the name of my contact person. I imagine he 
said something like “She’s here to see Rahesh”, as the watchman reached out 
with his right arm and pushed open a door without a handle, indicating that 
I could enter. With another step downwards through the doorway, I found 
myself standing in the office area directly in front of Rahesh’s desk. Rahesh 
greeted me and introduced me to his team. 

In contrast to the previously described offices, this third one does not have 
a formal access procedure for entry to the office area, and employees only wear 
their badges when visiting one of the other two offices. The differentiation of 
this office is not marked by access procedures and visible distinctions such as 
different types of badges. Rather it is exhibited by the bisection of territorial 


1 It is common to navigate rikshaw drivers to a prominent or well-known building/sta- 
tion/market/junction close to the desired destination. 
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space: the ground level is dedicated to Advice Company’s employees while the 
upstairs provides the work area for freelancers. There are no signs to indicate 
these territories, but they are distinct in their differences in equipment, and 
the boundaries are reiterated several times per day. An example of this was 
given in Chapter 4, Section 4.2.2, when a freelancer’s entry into the Advice 
Company’s employee area was perceived by a manager as a border infringe- 
ment, and strongly communicated as such. 


5.2.3. The production of differentiation through access procedures 


When comparing access procedures across the three offices, it becomes ap- 
parent that the main office is not only characterised by its role as the func- 
tional headquarters of Advice Company in India (by hosting the top manage- 
ment positions and the largest number of employees across the largest phys- 
ical space). In addition, the elaborate entry procedures imply that the office 
is the most client-centric of the Advice Company India offices and that it is 
an achievement for a person to reach here. This is where contact with clients 
is managed and physically takes place, and where people are “corporate” and 
“strategic”, as described by their colleagues in other offices (see Section 5.4.1). 
It might be a coincidence that the main office is located on the sixth floor of 
the building - several floors higher than the city and the street office, and for 
many employees, representing countless steps up the career ladder. The office 
is seen as a place of career advancement - a place where “client interaction 
happens” and a place where employees can “directly influence projects” and 
do not have to sit “handcuffed behind the wall”, as remarked by Sameer, an 
employee at the city office (see Section 10.5). The main office also stands in 
contrast to the street office - the two-storey brick building and the site asso- 
ciated with the “ground reality”. The street office hosts the “simple people” - 
those who “prefer to be with my freelance people and not the big bosses there”, 
as stated by Rohan, who was located at this office. While not everybody in the 
main office is a top manager and/or in direct contact with clients, the teams 
in the other two offices, by definition, have a supportive downstream func- 
tion that is further away from the client, and hence less prestigious within 
the client-centric organisation. 


5. Internal Differentiation: The Offices 


5.3. Inside the offices: Differences in space and equipment 


This internal differentiation of the three offices along the continuum of client 
centricity is not only manifested in the access procedures, but also in the dif- 
ferent physical characteristics of the offices. 


5.3.1. Inside the main office 


When the frosted glass door at the reception opens - following the “beep” 
of the card reader panel - one passes along a 20-metre-long walkway from 
which doors open into a main meeting room with a capacity of 50 people. 
On the left side, an A2-sized poster announces the 30 winners of the annual 
performance awards, with pictures, names, designations and the names of 
the awards won. These awards feature in the annual performance grading 
system (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3), and nominations are made at a town hall 
meeting at the main office. To be nominated for an award, one must receive 
a grade of “outstanding performance” in one’s job, and this performance is 
often validated by several project-related awards that are awarded over the 
course of the year. At the end of the walkway, the office area emerges with 
its stunning 180-degree view of the surrounding commercial and residential 
buildings. 

Rows of desks of the same size and style stretch across the carpeted floor, 
interjected periodically with semi-open chat corners or glass-walled meet- 
ing rooms that serve as interactive workspaces. The 461 individually assigned 
desks are about 120 centimetres wide with 50-centimetre-high walls between 
them; they mostly feature a fixed monitor, a landline phone and a drawer, 
which can be locked. The office chairs are also identical and are only some- 
times individually marked by an employee’s jumper slung over the back or a 
small cushion on the seat. The desk partition walls allow for individualisation, 
and employees decorate these with objects belonging to the official organisa- 
tional context, such as lists of phone numbers or laminated award cards that 
have been granted by the management team. The desks are, however, also 
spaces for personal objects and images. Apart from displaying family pho- 
tos, the employees decorate their desks with decorative objects, cartoons and 
small figures and images with religious connotations, such as Ganesha minia- 
tures or Catholic rosaries. This latter category of objects not only individu- 
alises the desk space but also sends potentially alternative or even competing 
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messages to official corporate communications (Gavin 2015: 97, Kostera 1997: 
174). 

A team of women and men in the distinct dress of cleaning workers not 
only ensure that the two machines serving complimentary coffee and the 
water dispensers remain clean and well stocked, but they also collect office 
chairs that are left in aisles and neatly place them back in front of the desks. 
In addition to the meeting rooms and chat corners, two seating areas with 
comfortable sofas and chairs are available for informal or spontaneous con- 
versations. The canteen, with 100 seats, serves daily (between 9.00am and 
7.00pm) a range of local meals, freshly prepared chai, fruit plates and sand- 
wiches. Instant noodle dishes known as Maggi (although not necessarily from 
that brand) are extremely popular amongst the employees as an evening snack 
around 6.30pm. 

The seven flat television screens that line the outer walls of the office dis- 
play Advice Company’s corporate videos and cricket matches. Representing a 
contrast between work and leisure contexts, the screen in the canteen shows 
music video clips of the latest Bollywood blockbusters, all on mute. The of- 
fice has two strategically placed washrooms: one - as already mentioned - 
directly in front of the reception area and the other right next to the canteen. 
The latter washroom is placed just past the dirty dishes return rack, so that 
employees can conveniently wash their hands after lunch. This is standard 
procedure, as most lunch dishes, consisting of vegetables/meat and chapatis 
(wheat-based pitas), are eaten with the right hand. A firm iron door leads to 
the “recreation area” - a seemingly unfinished hall that can be turned short- 
term into a desk area, if required. However, the room is mostly known for 
hosting a popular table tennis table. After accompanying several colleagues 
from the Muslim community to this room, I discovered that the office also 
uses it as a prayer room. At the main office slightly less than 40% of the em- 
ployees are women and I was told by an HR colleague that this ratio remained 
fairly stable over the past two years. 


5.3.2. Inside the city office 


When I first entered the narrow hallway of the city office I was slightly sur- 
prised by the smooth and corporate touch that the office radiated, as the sto- 
ries the main office colleagues told me about the “fun atmosphere” had pre- 
pared me to expect a different, less formal, setting (see Section 5.4.2). In this 
office, a wide, almost windowless hallway leads to several office rooms and a 
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recreational area equipped with an air hockey table. The other office rooms 
along the hallway lead to sub-team offices, the main meeting room and the 
office of the department manager. At the end of the narrow hallway is the 
central office, with its 10-metre high ceiling. Although the location does not 
hide its origins as a production site, the efforts to turn it into a corporate 
office have been effective: the walls are painted white, the tin ceiling is well 
maintained and three huge posters with Advice Company’s logo decorate a 
massive wall. The main desk area, with 144 seats, is lit by fluorescent lights. 
Opposite the entrance are meeting rooms and a cafeteria with windows. An 
open stairway from the desk area leads to a mezzanine in the form ofa gallery. 

The main areas on both levels ofthis office have desks placed perpendicu- 
larly, forming bays of four. Individual workspaces are created by glass dividers 
and low walls. Similar to the main office, in this office, each desk has a land- 
line phone and a drawer. Arranged at the side ofthe main area are small bays 
separated by shoulder-high partitions, each with a single desk and an extra 
chair. These provide spaces for team leads and group managers. The head of 
this entire department - the “Vice President”, as Imran whispered when he 
walked by - sits in an office at the entrance. The building has two washrooms 
- one on the ground floor and a very small one on the upper level. The cafe- 
teria has about 30 seats, provides complimentary water and coffee and offers 
breakfast and lunch options. A “wall of fame’, while not as prominently lo- 
cated as in the main office, displays the quarter’s top performers with their 
pictures, names and designations. These awards are distributed publicly (i.e. 
openly in the office), similar to the awards ceremony in the main office, each 
quarter. 

The upper level of the city office is very similar to the ground floor. But 
the outside walls reveal the former structure of the building. The upper level 
must have once hosted smaller office cabins for middle managers, as the desk 
area is interjected by hip-level walls that probably once had glass windows. 

While similar to the main office in terms of equipment, the main differen- 
tiation between this office and the main office, as perceived by the employees, 
is the “relaxed atmosphere’ of the city office, which I discuss in Section 5.4. Yet 
this city office also carries an air of wear and tear, or abrasion, with its relics 
from a previous set-up and the fact that the entire office is a bit too large for 
the size of the teams that are permanently based there. This results in several 
empty desks and two temporarily re-located teams that belong to completely 
different business sections. The employees pointed out to me that basic oper- 
ating equipment - such as phones or the Internet - could get disconnected 
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during the heavy monsoon season, when the area outside the office would get 
flooded. Several years ago, this office hosted client-centric functions such as 
the organisations decision-makers and client consulting teams. But that is 
no longer the case and, accordingly, both access procedures and equipment 
have been scaled down. Poorva, the HR representative for this office explained 
that the gender ratio at this location dropped in the last 18 months from over 
30% to 25% of female employees. As one ofthe reasons she mentioned the in- 
creased demand for colleagues supporting the US offices and therefore having 
to work late in the evening. 


5.3.3. Inside the street office 


Located in a two-storey brick house of approximately 150 square metres on 
each level, the street office is characterised by a strict division between the 
ground floor and the upper level. The air conditioned ground floor features 
two office rooms with desk bays, computers and other office equipment such 
as printers, phones and office chairs. The two upstairs rooms are of compa- 
rable size, but equipped strikingly differently, with 40-centimetre wide plain 
tables set up along the walls, and white plastic chairs. Three phones and a 
printer complete the setting, together with a tiny room for meetings. There is 
no air conditioning and there are no individual workspaces. While the ground 
floor constitutes the office space for Advice Company’s employees, the up- 
stairs rooms comprise the work environment provided for freelancers. This 
special interaction space for the organisation with its environment is not, in 
itself, opposed to client centricity, as the meeting room facilities for clients 
have a similar function (see Chapter 4, Section 4.2.2). 

The difference in the status of the street office - not only due to its free- 
lancer area upstairs - becomes salient when one compares its Advice Com- 
pany internal work area to that of the other two offices. The first striking as- 
pect of this smallest office is the lack of space. The desks form five bays of six 
workspaces, with three desks on each side. There are a total of 30 workspaces, 
equipped with fixed flat screen monitors, a keypad on a drawer beneath the 
deep desk and a fixed computer tower on the floor. The bays are barely wide 
enough to accommodate two office chairs, back to back. When both opposing 
workspaces are in use, employees must take care that the backs of their office 
chairs do not permanently bump against each other. The neighbouring room 
provides another 20 very similar spaces. The desks are only partially assigned 
to individual colleagues, as they are meant to cater for multiple users. About 
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one-third of the seats are shared amongst team members who are not per- 
manently based in the office and only come in to quickly check their emails 
or to join a conference call. Landline phones are shared between three desks, 
which results in such devices being frequently passed along the desk row. 

Team leads each have a dedicated, separate cubicle with their own desk 
and phone, but their desk spaces are frequently shared with team members 
who wish to join teleconferences or discuss projects. A small office with a door 
is reserved for the head of department, who is primarily located at the main 
office but sometimes works from this branch. There is no water dispenser or 
coffee machine and no space for lunch breaks at this office. At lunch time, 
small groups of two to five colleagues congregate at a desk and unpack their 
dabbah — a behaviour that would result in an immediate rebuke from the re- 
ception’s security officer at the main office. A sink is available for employees to 
wash their hands after lunch and smoking is permitted on the terrace and in 
the backyard. The building has two washrooms, one on the ground floor and 
one upstairs, which seem to be separated by gender (with men on the ground 
level and ladies upstairs). But I was also told that the ground floor toilet is for 
managers and the upper floor toilet is for everyone else. The seemingly un- 
resolved nature of this topic was reflected in my interlocutors’ frequent sug- 
gestions that we go to an adjacent commercial area for a walk after lunch so 
they could use the washroom there. According to Deepika from the HR team 
only 15% of Advice Company’s employees at this office are women, a number 
the organisation wished to increase. 

The Internet connection was reportedly shaky and under direct threat dur- 
ing the monsoon season - a circumstance that regularly impeded communi- 
cation with the other offices. However, this was not raised as a major concern. 
Instead, the employees frequently emphasised the practicality and suitability 
of the office for interacting with freelancers. The office was therefore posi- 
tioned at the opposite end of the client centricity scale, with respect to access 
procedures and equipment. 


5.4. Atmospheres as “tempered spaces”: Office perceptions 


As I illustrated in Sections 5.2 and 5.3, the internal differentiation of Advice 
Company’s offices in the city goes beyond mere segmentation “into similar 
units” (Luhmann 1995a: 190). The three locations can be distinguished accord- 
ing to the guiding difference of client centricity on the basis of the complexity 
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of their entry procedures and physical equipment. As a third dimension of 
the three office sub-systems, I propose a comparison of the different office 
atmospheres. This topic was brought up by the employees, themselves, not only 
when comparing the offices but also when describing their own workplace - 
even without direct emphasising its differentiation to the other offices. 

While atmosphere is a term that is frequently used in everyday language, 
its conceptualisation for ethnographic analysis constitutes a challenge due 
to the multi-sensory dimensions of perception. The motivation for the fol- 
lowing analysis stems from an ethnographic case study on the atmosphere 
of a south Indian village looking at the interconnectedness between persons 
and environment (Heidemann 2018). Heidemann approached the “challenge 
of atmospheres” in ethnographic analysis by also drawing on the theoretical 
groundwork of Gernot Bohme, a scholar who is frequently cited in the anthro- 
pology of aesthetics. Bohme argues for a “new phenomenology” that expands 
the understanding of aesthetics from its sole relation to art and artworks to 
a general theory of perception. A central element of this is the analysis of 
the correlation between environmental characteristics (Umgebungsqualitäten) 
and the sensitivities of the people (Befindlichkeiten) in these environments. At- 
mosphere is the concept through which this correlation is manifested (Böhme 
1995: 16). To Böhme, atmosphere is both a primary term and an object of study, 
and it refers to the relationship between the shared reality of the perceiver and 
the perceived: 


The primary themes of sensuality are not the things that we perceive, but 
what one feels: Atmospheres. When stepping into a room | am tempered 
through this room in one or another way. Its atmosphere determines my 
own perception. Only when | have entered, so to speak, into the atmosphere, 
am | able to identify and discern an object. Atmospheres, how they can be 
sensed in relation to environments as well as to things or people, are the 
central theme of aesthetics. Aesthetics seeks to explore the relationship be- 
tween the qualities of environments and sensitivities. It asks how certain, 
quite objectively ascertainable characteristics of environments can modify 
our condition within these environments. (Böhme 2013: 15, own translation) 


2 Title of a workshop at the LMU in Munich chaired by Frank Heidemann and Miriam 
Hornung in October 2014: http://www.ethnologie.uni-muenchen.de/personen/profess 
orinnen/heidemann/workshop_atmospheres_2014.pdf. 
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According to Böhme, atmosphere can only be pursued through experience: 
one must first be exposed to and affectively concerned with it. A room, for 
example, can have a cheerful or gloomy spirit, but this is not a subjective 
mood, as such an atmosphere is experienced as quasi-objective and refers to 
a common state of ego and its environment. In that sense, Böhme defines 
atmosphere as a “tempered space” (gestimmter Raum) that conveys certain sen- 
sitivities or vibes (Böhme 2001: 103). 

Atmosphere exists in a definable space. It is dependent on the people 
who are present and experiencing the space with their senses activated by 
the atmosphere. It is also dependent on the objects present, and their char- 
acteristics. Atmospheres exist, they affect the people present and they are 
quasi-tangible - or at least describable (Rauh 2012: 25). Simone Egger applies 
the concept of atmosphere to dimensions of reception in urban space and 
illustrates, through the example of football arenas, how similarly built struc- 
tures yield specific atmospheres, enriched by a historic depth of memories, 
achievements and defeats that form a “cumulative texture”. In her example of 
the FC Barcelona football club, atmosphere is expressed through slogans such 
as “Mas que un club! [More than a club!]” (Egger 2015: 160). Sebastian Uhrich 
also applies Böhme’s concept to football arenas, yet from the other end, so to 
speak: his work is geared towards an event-marketing perspective and seeks 
to identify factors that are regarded relevant for purposively fabricating “good 
atmosphere” in a stadium (Uhrich 2008: : 69-71). 

The application of Bohme’s understanding of atmosphere to the context 
of an ethnographic case study is particularly suitable for confined spaces such 
as offices. Advice Company’s employees across all three locations perceive a 
distinct atmosphere in each of the three offices, even though the city office 
and the main office are comparable in their physical set-up. Therefore, I will 
next relate these notions of atmosphere to Advice Company’s internal dif- 
ferentiation strategies. As I sat in each of the offices for extended periods 
of time, I was reminded of Simone Egger’s argument that ethnographic re- 
search can be regarded as a constant empathetic record of perceived atmo- 
spheres, descriptions of localities and experienced sceneries (2015: 159), and 
that atmospheres require exposure to be received (Rauh 2012: 106). A practical 
approach of capturing the atmosphere in these three localities was to triangu- 
late the employees’ accounts of their office atmosphere with my own percep- 
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tions’, following Thomas Stodulka’s quest to acknowledge the epistemic value 
of the researcher’s affective states and emotions as part of ethnographic real- 
ity (2014: 86). 


5.4.1. Main office: Centre of desire or location of distraction and fear? 


The multi-level entry procedures that enclose the main office stand in contrast 
to the office’s obstruction-free open plan office architecture. The interior office 
space conveys the value of “openness” - which is communicated in the new 
employee introduction training (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.2) - to all who pass 
through the frosted glass door. Suman, a top-level manager, told me he was 
proud the office had “made the switch to this open-office culture” when the 
teams moved from their previous location in the city centre: 


You know, we got rid of all the office cabins and have everybody now in this 
open office space. This structure has enabled a lot quicker turnaround time 
of our projects and of issue resolution. When | need five people for a decision, 
| get up from my desk, fetch them and we go to a cabin to discuss. After 15 
minutes the topic is done, it’s so simple. And when | am here, | am always 
approachable for everyone; people can just walk up to my desk. 


Indeed, the open plan office was perceived by the employees to facilitate inter- 
action, but their comments held an ambiguous undertone that can be sum- 
marised in the seemingly paradoxical statement of consultant Ruchika: “Dur- 
ing a busy day in the office I dont get much done...” 

How could a busy atmosphere lead to an employee's perception of not 
getting “things done”? This question emphasises the fact that work outputs 
(e.g. presentations and documents) are the sole focus of attention in Advice 
Company, as most of the annual performance measurement items centre on 
these deliverables. There is an official assumption about how such outputs are 
produced, as mirrored in the quote of top-manager Suman, who conveyed an 
idea of how employees in this office structured their workday “so simply” in 
order to progress their tasks. Yet what really happens up to the point that the 
final presentation or documentation is delivered remains in the “black box of 


3 While Rauh (2012) suggests an auto-experiential approach as a philosophical method- 
ology to the analysis of atmospheres, | suggest a triangulated approach that combines 
interlocutors’ statements, observed behaviours and anthropologists’ own reports of 
affectual states. 
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organisational functioning” (Czarniawska 1997) and becomes subsumed un- 
der the consultant’s diffuse notion of “being busy”. In order to get a grip on 
this seemingly subjective notion of atmosphere in the office I took what I 
call “activity snapshots” of the colleagues I accompanied: I tracked the flow of 
information over the duration of an hour through different communication 
channels such as email, chat, phone calls (on mobile phones or landlines), 
face-to-face conversations and ad-hoc mini meetings of three to five persons 
at the interlocutor’s desk. I use this data on a broader scale in Chapter 6 (Sec- 
tion 6.1) to illustrate differences in job types between the departments. 

To convey a notion of the main office’s atmosphere, I combined activity 
snapshot data with a detailed protocol of events during one of Ruchika’s “be- 
ing busy” phases*. Ruchika was a client consultant who also led a team of 
three junior consultants. The following vignette reproduces an hour of one of 
Ruchika’s workdays, during which I accompanied her. Figure 5 illustrates - 
in five-minute intervals - the activities that occurred during this hour. Most 
occurred in dense sequential order, and some even in parallel. 


Figure 5: Communication density in the main office 
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Ruchika had intended to work on a presentation she needed to finish that 
day. The hour started with her writing a short email to her manager, but this 
was interrupted when Raveena, one of her mentees, leaned over her desk’s 


4 Parts of this section have been published in the article “During a busy day | don't get 
much done” - On the materiality of immaterial labour in a multinational professional 
services firm (Mörike 2018). 
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partition wall to ask Ruchika’s advice on replying to a particular client’s re- 
quest. They exchanged a few sentences and Ruchika moved her attention back 
to her screen. An orange blinking bar appeared at the bottom of her desktop, 
indicating that she had received an online chat message from a colleague. 
While she started to respond, her mobile phone rang: a client was calling her 
to discuss the details of a report Ruchika had sent a few days ago. Ruchika 
got up from her desk and moved to a corner of the office, where she paced, 
staring with concentration at the carpeted floor. After a few minutes, Ruchika 
returned to her desk and opened the chat program to find the name of the 
colleague she was looking for. She double-clicked his name and sent him a 
question. While she waited for his reply she finished her still open chat con- 
versation from the beginning of the hour and closed the window. When the re- 
ply arrived from the colleague she had reached out to, she wrote back, only to 
realise that the recipient of her message was already standing at her desk. He 
pulled a vacant chair from a temporarily unattended desk in the adjacent bay 
and, together, he and Ruchika leaned over her computer screen and discussed 
the report documentation. When they did not seem to come to a conclusion, 
Ruchika stretched out her arm to the landline phone and dialled the four-digit 
number of a fellow client consultant colleague in a parallel team she knew by 
heart, without picking up the handset. After two ringtones the call was an- 
swered with a “Hallo?” on the other side. A conversation started amongst the 
three colleagues when it became clear that the issue could not be clarified 
in a few sentences, the colleague on the phone announced to come over in a 
second. Indeed, a few seconds later, a man appeared from somewhere behind 
the meeting rooms and joined Ruchika and the other colleague. Now, all three 
leaned over the screen, discussing the content. One scribbled a few lines on a 
note pad and Ruchika moved text boxes around in the document. 

Then Ruchikas mobile phone rang again. She checked the incoming 
caller’s name, which was blinking on her phone, rose from her chair and 
waved with her free hand, signalling for the two colleagues at her desk and 
her teammates at the surrounding desks to lower their voices. While picking 
up the phone call she again walked over to the corner and the third colleague, 
who had initially stood behind the two, took her seat. During her absence, 
he and the other colleague continued to change the file on Ruchika’s laptop. 
After she returned, she leaned for another few minutes between the chairs 
over the two colleagues working at her desk, while they came to a conclusion. 
Both of the colleagues stood up to return to their desks and Ruchika took her 
seat again. She worked on the jointly discussed document for a few minutes 
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while exchanging chat messages with one of the two colleagues about the 
project. Then she wrote an email to her team about the client call she had 
just received and another to a colleague in the accounting team. 

Shortly later, she again stood up from her desk, walked away and called 
back the client who had led to the previous discussion. Once she was back at 
her desk, her manager casually walked by and asked her about the status of the 
presentation she was supposed to finish by the end of the day. He also asked 
if she knew the status of a different project in a critical status. She showed 
him the presentation slides and they briefly discussed them. When she was 
on her own again, she wrote two short emails before calling one of the two 
recipients to announce that she had sent him an email with high priority and 
she would like him to take care of it today because “the client is expecting me 
to revert back A.S.A.P.” 

The moment she hung up the phone, her mentee Raveena rose from her 
chair and leaned over with a question about how she should approach a task 
she had been given. Raveena picked up her laptop and leaned it over the par- 
tition panel to illustrate her issue. Ruchika’s explanation was interrupted by 
the ringtone of her mobile phone. This time she checked the incoming caller’s 
name and answered the call with “Ek second, thik hai? [One second, okay?]”. 
Ruchika lowered the mobile from her ear down to hip level and continued to 
instruct her mentee for half a minute. Then she attended to the colleague who 
was waiting on the mobile phone. He was working from home that day and 
she forwarded him an email while on the phone with him. Towards the end 
of the tracking hour, Ruchika finally returned to the presentation slides, only 
to switch back to the email program a few minutes later to write an email she 
had “almost forgotten”. In total, the hour resulted in 14 conversations and 7 
written emails, but only a few clicks in the presentation — her “real work”, as 
she explained to me, which she had meant to work on. 

When we both sat in the rickshaw that evening (as we were incidentally 
headed to destinations in the same area that day), Ruchika explained that it 
had been yet another “of those busy days where you're exhausted in the end 
and dont really know why, as all the work still remains”. She was not aware 
of the number of communications she had managed in that hour and at a 
similar scale along the entire day, but she knew she would have to work on 
the presentation at home that evening. 

When the topic was discussed over evening snacks, a colleague who had 
been with the organisation since before the office had changed locations 
stated: “This feeling of having done nothing at the end of the day is much 
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more since we have moved here.” This notion of the office as a “great place 
to coordinate things and meet people, but not to do the real concentration 
work” was voiced by colleagues from different functions and hierarchy levels. 
Sujata from the HR department, with a completely different function and 
work profile from Ruchika, stated: 


To do routine things and coordination | need to be in [the] office, but for 
creative and concentrated work | want to be at home, have my bed and my 
things around me, get up and think, continue to work. | need to create that 
one presentation from scratch for next week; | can’t do that in the office. 
Right now it is quiet, but this is because all of them [she gestures with her 
arm to the empty desks around her] are in meetings, and our team head is 
not here. But when he is here you will see that there are people coming to 
talk to him, they have louder conversations, people on the call... 


Her colleague Pallavi got up from her chair and jumped into the conversation: 
“Oh, yes, you should see it! When my boss is there he always drags me into 
doing some things I haven't planned for and it all gets turned upside down.” 

The strategy to simply not be present at the main office for concentrated 
work tasks was practised in various ways. When I met Aranjit from the main 
office one early morning at the city offices reception, I asked him if he had 
a meeting that day at the city office and he replied: „No, I sometimes come 
here because it is easier to concentrate, when there is urgent work to do. 
In the main office there are more people approaching me with several work 
questions, or also non-project related things, that simply distract. Here I can 
be more focused.“ 

I met Sneha, a member of the accounting team, regularly when I came to 
the main office on Saturdays. She remarked that she preferred to come in on 
the weekend for a few hours to quietly work on tasks requiring concentration 
over a longer period of time, as she was not able to “properly take care of them 
in the hectic of the week”. Raghunandan, a top-level manager, explained to 
me that he did his “brainwork” from home in the early morning until 9.00am, 
and then came to the main office to do “all the chatting with the junior people 
to give them attention, but also to get a feeling for the potential goof-up of a 
project before it makes its way through all of the hierarchy”. 

The main office atmosphere, as perceived by the employees who were 
based there, was marked by a high communication density and interactions 
fostered by the open plan set-up. This was the place where “things are hap- 
pening”. But this stood in contrast to notions of “real work” - a working mis- 
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understanding that required constant negotiation. But it was not only the 
colleagues who permanently worked at the main office who reflected on its 
atmosphere. Similarly, employees from other offices who occasionally came 
to the main office contrasted its atmosphere to that of their own office. Payul, 
who was based at the street office but had to work at the main office every 
few weeks, remarked: „It is usually very loud and bustling at our place. This 
is why it is for me always a bit weird to work at the main office, where all is 
so like muted and I have to speak in such a low voice there.“ 

She also recalled several situations in which colleagues with whom she was 
collaborating at the main office indicated that she should lower her voice. On 
my first day at the city office, Ananya asked me about my research. When I told 
her that I had spent several months at the main office before coming to the 
city office she said that I must have noticed that the main office was “a much 
more corporate place” than her office. Noting my questioning expression, she 
explained: 


A: Here it is not very corporate, people are not in formals? and we also dont 
have many meetings. Most of my work is sitting here and talking to the team 
around me. But as people get more advanced in their career they also have 
more meetings and this is how the main office is much more corporate. 


FM: In how far is this corporate? 


A: Well, the senior managers are all meeting much more people. | also meet 
people, but they are only my colleagues. But at the main office they must all 
be having client meetings much more. It is the place where all the managers 
are and clients come. 


Sneha and Payul characterised the main office's atmosphere as a consequence 
of its employees’ advancement along the career ladder, which resulted in seri- 
ousness and a more silent code of conduct. Other colleagues, however, sensed 
an atmosphere of fear at the main office. One morning in the main office I 
was on my way to the water cooler when I met Devan, a team lead from the 
city office, where I had accompanied colleagues from his team. Before I could 


5 ie. a formal dress code, consisting of a business suit or at least trousers and a long- 
sleeved shirt for males and a business costume or suit for females. Alternatively, a 
three-piece Indian dress, such as a salwaar kameez or a kurti combination, is sometimes 
worn. 
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formulate a question about his perception of the main office, he addressed 
the topic by himself: 


If you ask me about the differences between the two offices, I’d say that over 
at the city office is more an atmosphere of fun factor [...] Here [at the main 
office] it is more an atmosphere of fear. Fear is necessary for success, right? 
So people pick up the phone a few times per day and shout into the phone 
that they want this and that right now for their clients. No wonder that when 
somebody hears that from Monday to Wednesday, he will pick up the phone 
on Thursday just in the very same way. Given a choice | definitely prefer this 
office here [main office], because... well, it is nice to have a chilled fun atmo- 
sphere for some time, but people here are great, they move forward. 


On the one hand, this quote illustrates the perceived connection between ca- 
reer achievement and fear in the main office’s atmosphere. On the other hand, 
Devan confirms, through his example of the aggressive phone communication 
style, the assumption of Systems Theory that individuals within a social sys- 
tem behave according to the framework set by the system: independent of 
individual traits, team members adopt a group’s behavioural patterns, which 
can be processed in their respective systems. Devan’s observation corresponds 
with Ruchika’s self-observation of the way in which her own behaviour varied 
between the two consulting teams (see Chapter 6, Section 6.1.1). Sameer from 
the city office also perceived a tension at the main office, but connected this 
to accountability: „In the main office people are more working for themselves, 
they own the project; it is theirs — and their head on the table. If they do well, 
it is their remit, if they mess up, it is their problem. And that’s the tension 
there.“ 

When connecting this perceived “atmosphere of fear” to the intense physi- 
cal vocabulary used by Gopal - a client consultant who was managing a project 
that was hanging in the balance - this atmosphere seems tangible. When 
Gopal described his problematic project, he claimed that he would be “dead 
meat” if he did not manage it correctly. Then he commented on a crisis meet- 
ing that had occurred the day before: “There was a lot of heat yesterday night 
and we have talked to the other team, but not in a very corporate way. We had 
to bash them up.“ 

Here, Gopal repeats the idea of a “corporate” office in which interactions 
occur in a moderate manner. In contrast to moderate handling of events stand 
moments of crisis, when the success of a client project is at risk and when 
fear of failure causes friction between teams, resulting in perceptions of a 
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heated atmosphere. In these instances, behaviour can readily shift towards 
more aggressive modes of communication, which Gopal compares to physical 
violence. Sameer attributed the “tension” in the main office’s atmosphere to 
accountability, and this idea corresponds to a situation in which Gopal had to 
commit to a final project delivery with a client. He stated, while writing the 
email: “So now will be the moment when I will have to report concrete figures 
and stick my head out, risking if they are wrong for my head to be chopped 
off.“ 

The examples illustrate how the main office, as a tempered space, had a 
distinctive atmosphere that was perceived by all employees, whether or not 
they were permanent employees at the location. That aspects of the atmo- 
sphere might have been actively created brings to mind the words of Raghu- 
nandan, a top manager from the main office. Raghunandan stopped me casu- 
ally one morning at the canteen after I had started to accompany members of 
a different client consulting team in his department than I had in the weeks 
prior. He asked me if I could already determine the differences between the 
teams. Cautiously, I answered that I thought it was too early for me to have 
insight into the team members’ different perceptions, and returned the ques- 
tion to him, asking if he saw any differences. His assessment indicates how 
the organisation connected fear and success to client centricity: 


They [he gestures towards the desks of the team] are not working towards 
the client’s needs. Sometimes the client requires us to work overnight, some- 
times several nights, maybe even for a week. But they [the team members] 
are not willing to do that, so the client does not want to work with us any- 
more. They are happy, they do not have that much overtime as the others. 
But Advice Company does not necessarily want only people who are happy 
— we want more people who are ambitious like they are in the other team. 
This is why one person left that team, He/she wanted to achieve more. But 
soon will be a time when | have to... hehe [laughs drily]... increase the pres- 
sure there a bit more [he makes a move with his hand as if to increase the 
volume on a radio]. 


The short conversation was cut off by the ringtone of his mobile phone. Raghu- 
nandan gave me a brief nod and walked away as he spoke into the device. My 
gaze followed him along the aisle, while I swallowed hard and made a men- 
tal note to be even more considerate of what I said during the fieldwork. The 
gesture with which he accompanied his final words repeated the employees’ 
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notion oftension, pressure and fear. But he did not perceive this atmosphere; 
rather, he intended to create it. 

The main office was the most client-centric of the three offices, even on 
the basis of employees’ perception of its atmosphere. The office’s cumulative 
texture as a “corporate place” that each employee characterised differently - 
having an air of seriousness due to employees’ achievements and career ad- 
vancement, defined by contact with clients (i.e. the environment) or showing 
a high code of conduct through moderate talking (no loud speaking, no “bash- 
ing up”), a different dress code (“all formals”) and ambitiousness (“people here 
want to move forward”) - marked its atmosphere as distinct, relative to the 
other offices. The idea of atmosphere is appropriate for an analysis of the or- 
ganisation’s internal differentiation, as all of these notions of the main office’s 
atmosphere correspond to the value client centricity as the leading selection 
criteria. 

The analytical focus on atmosphere as a tempered space allows, however, 
for more differentiated and contradicting views of Advice Company’s main of- 
fice. The notion of the “corporate” office does not seem to fit the highly interac- 
tive work atmosphere, which employees perceived as distracting. Employees 
even sought to avoid this atmosphere by moving “brainwork” to less “corpo- 
rate” and client-centric spaces — in both a territorial (home vs. city office) and 
a temporal (early vs. late hours vs. weekend) sense. Employees’ articulations 
centred on the completion of work tasks, especially with regards to account- 
ability to clients — the environmental system that Advice Company required 
to sustain itself and the key selection criteria for internal success, prestige 
and status. This accountability built an atmosphere of fear, which was phys- 
ically perceptible not only to the employees who permanently worked at the 
main office, but also by those who visited the tempered space with its well- 
equipped, open plan design guarded by multi-level entry procedures. 

That employees perceived the main office to be located at the top of the 
organisations value system powerfully illustrates the idea that, on the one 
hand, closeness to clients was connected to accountability, prestige and sta- 
tus, which found its bodily correspondence in formal dress and voice con- 
trol; but on the other hand, this proximity to clients was also connected with 
fear, tension and pressure, as manifested in the physical characteristics of ex- 
haustive communication density, aggressive shouting and metaphors of exe- 
cution. Thus, the atmosphere of the main office could be characterised by a 
predicament: rising high to the bright centre of client centricity came with a 
significant risk of getting burned. 
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5.4.2. City office: Fun zone with 100% accuracy commitment 


The employees at the city office support the client consulting teams with 
projects, often by preparing presentation files. But they not only support 
their colleagues at the main office; in addition, the majority of the teams 
at the city office support client consulting colleagues across the globe. In a 
classic scenario of offshoring and business process outsourcing (Upadhya 
2016: 44-45), the teams at the city office work for colleagues in the US, Europe, 
Australia and Asia. I was told that three to four years ago, positions in this 
office had been offered to “freshers” - college graduates in their early 20s 
who were exploring their first job after earning their bachelor’s degree. Now, 
Advice Company only employs graduates with at least a master’s degree. As 
a consequence, the newer cohort of support analysts are three to five years 
older than the previous cohort was, and several have work experience from 
other organisations. In this respect, the newer employees in the city office are 
not substantially different from those starting entry-level jobs at the main 
office, apart from the fact that their degrees have generally been issued by 
lower-ranking universities. This has a direct bearing on the office’s position 
on the client centricity scale, as Sujata from the HR department stated: 


We do campus recruitment for this [city] office here at similar B[usiness]- 
schools then to the consultant jobs [at the main office], but with slightly 
different ranking profile. What they do here is actually a similar work, but it 
is regarded less qualified because it does not involve direct client interaction. 
It should not be that way, but in general this is what happens. 


While I had first entered the main office with no prior information about 
it, I was led to have big expectations of the city office. Whenever I men- 
tioned my upcoming research phase there, reactions were remarkably similar 
to Raveena’s: „Oh, you'll be at the city office for the next weeks?? Awesome, you 
will have soooo much fun there, it’s such a young crowd, a real young people’s 
place and a really good atmosphere.“ With great excitement I looked forward 
to this research phase in the city office. From the reactions and descriptions 
I had received, I imagined the atmosphere there to be an appealing blend of 
a perpetual school trip and a graduation party. The quote from Devan in the 
previous section compared the main office to the city office, and he reiterated 
the image of the city office as a young person's place with a “chilled and fun 
atmosphere”. This fit the quotes and remarks from many other employees at 
both locations. The perceived atmosphere of the city office varied significantly 
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to that of the main office, despite a similar yet downsized office set-up, less 
equipment and less sophisticated entry procedures. 

At the beginning of the fieldwork phase in the city office I was introduced 
to Sanjay, the office manager. He pointed out that his expectation of his em- 
ployees was “100% accuracy in the work they deliver” and that there was a 
“close to zero tolerance on mistakes”. He conveyed this requirement as “a very, 
very clear message” to new joiners. Indeed, the newly joined colleagues I ac- 
companied or talked to, such as Imran, mentioned this strict, zero tolerance 
rule, which led him to act with high caution. Imran had developed a routine 
of double-checking his work before sending it to the colleagues he supported 
(see Chapter 10, Section 10.6). This cautiousness was also reflected in the re- 
quirement that all presentations had to be reviewed at least twice by peers 
for errors in formatting or numerical mistakes before they could be sent to 
colleagues abroad or in the main office. Accordingly, quiet rumours about 
colleagues who had repeatedly produced errors in their work and were asked 
to leave circulated throughout the office. The 100% accuracy work target as a 
condition for organisational membership and the everyday work practice of 
reviews did not seem to fit with the “chilled fun place” atmosphere other em- 
ployees had reported. Similarly, the data I collected through my hourly com- 
munication snapshots and observations of working and collaboration prac- 
tices did not reveal major differences to the main office. Nonetheless, I re- 
alised that I had gradually changed my clothing to jeans and a T-shirt, which 
I had rarely worn at the main office. In the city office, I came to work in the lo- 
cal kurti/patiala combination only when some female office colleagues agreed 
that we would wear “formals” the next day to “click some pictures together”. 
So the atmosphere was indeed different in this office. 

As my research continued, my conclusion crystallised that the perceived 
atmosphere at the city office could be understood as the result of work prac- 
tices that were intersected by memorative narratives of the place in times 
past. Specifically, this past referred to three to four years prior, which younger 
colleagues considered the “fun zone”. Monique had worked for Advice Com- 
pany for five years and had recently returned to the city office after working 
in the main office. She had come back because she liked it better in the city 
office, even though - in the main office - she had had exposure to other teams 
and direct interaction with clients. When I mentioned that I was told I would 
find this office a “fun place”, she replied: „Well, it used to be that way, but now 
people are also more serious, I have noticed since I am back here. Before I 
left, people would randomly pick up a guitar and play some chords when they 
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felt like taking a break. Now the recruits are MBAs and postgrads, so they are 
a bit more serious, but still good. I really like it.“ 

Attul had joined the department more than three years ago as a fresher 
and was, in his own words, “one of the few college passouts [with bachelor’s 
degrees] remaining here”. Similarly to Monique, he had noted a change over 
the past few years, which he also attributed to the different entry conditions: 


Asthey [Advice Company] increased the package [the salary], there are now 
only MBA students here with a different way, different culture. These guys 
have to work to pay off the debts from their grad schools; we college people 
were less forced to earn and always had an option to do something different. 
| have seen this place developing. When | came, it was still a type of trial and 
error. But it was a great atmosphere here. We used to have so much fun, 
people were sitting on each other’s desks, chit-chatting, going out together 
for a smoke. But we also did work, there were times when | worked from 
10.00am until midnight! 


These recollections of the “great and fun atmosphere” related to the past — the 
early days of the department - and were repeated and retold within the office. 
In contrast, colleagues working at the main office had a different perspective 
of the city office. These colleagues connected the city office with their mem- 
ories of the location as the organisational headquarters at an earlier point in 
their career, when they presumably had less responsibility, accountability and 
pressure. Only a handful of my interlocutors from the main office with whom 
I talked about the city office had actually been there since the headquarters 
had moved, and even fewer could back up their knowledge about the city of- 
fice with insight into the current situation. Apart from the HR colleagues, no 
one was aware that only master’s graduates were now being employed in the 
“young people's fun place”. 

When recalling their former office, the main office employees highlighted 
a number of advantages: they perceived it as more cosy and a place in which 
people used to have lunch together, because the lights would be switched off 
between 1.00 and 2.00pm and every employee would bring their lunch and 
eat during that time. In addition, for after-work gatherings, the city office 
location had much more to offer. The recollections and reverberations of this 
“fun atmosphere’ by the main office employees meant that they still perceived 
this as the de facto situation. 
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5.4.3. Street office: The vivid interaction hub 


Similar to my response from colleagues about the city office, comments 
were almost guaranteed when I mentioned my upcoming research phase 
or a planned visit to the street office. I would receive reactions such as this 
one from Preeti, a project coordinator: “What do you want there, it is loud 
and they dont even have a proper washroom.” Others gave me an elaborate 
description of the upstairs office space, with its narrow desks and plastic 
chairs, without mentioning that this was the freelancers’ exchange zone. All 
this prepared me to expect a campsite rather than an actual office. 

Hence, I was surprised to find an air conditioned workspace, albeit one 
with a low ceiling. While the environmental characteristics of the workspace 
certainly had an impact, the perception of a specific atmosphere only unfolded 
after I was exposed to the setting over a longer period of time. The restricted 
space necessitated narrow, rocky office chairs, which abutted each other on 
opposite sides of the desk bays. Even with the greatest care, the chairs’ backs 
would touch each other whenever one of the two colleagues would get up 
or look for documents from the piles that mounted up beneath each desk. 
Whenever there was a teleconference, landline phones would be set to speaker 
mode and the characteristic metallically blurred voices would sound through 
the room. During the afternoon, two or three conference calls would often 
happen in parallel and voices would blare from several corners of the office. 
The computer space next to Mudra, who I accompanied on my first day, was 
shared between several employees. Over the course of the day, four people 
would use it for a good hour before leaving again. The manager’s desks, which 
were clearly marked by movable dividers, would at any given moment be used 
by at least one of their team members, who would either pull a chair to a 
corner of the desk (where they would place their laptops) or sit directly at the 
desk, leaning over their supervisor's screen. 

Although this office area was for the Advice Company employees and not 
the dedicated zone for the freelancers, the environmental characteristics here 
differed substantially to that of the other two offices. This difference extended 
beyond the differences in equipment: loud voices from telephone speakers 
dominated the acoustic setting and employees only sat at their desks during 
conference calls or when they had to urgently complete a task on the com- 
puter. Otherwise, they stood together in small groups, whose composition 
changed frequently. 
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The atmosphere in the office was marked by the constant “rushing in and 
out” (Mudra) of colleagues during the day - as required by their role. They 
would come into the office only to check their emails or attend a telecon- 
ference, or to talk with the freelancer teams upstairs. Upon returning to the 
office space, they would transform their updates and feedback into emails 
and other communication formats that could be processed within the system 
of Advice Company. For my unaccustomed brain, the average sound intensity 
and the constant flow of changing communication groups posed a challenge. 
During the first few days, I got a severe headache after only a few hours, which 
“improved” gradually to the point that I only became tired and struggled to 
follow conversations in the afternoon. When I realised that, for Payul, this 
atmosphere constituted the norm, it became apparent to me how intensely 
she must have felt the difference in atmosphere to that of the main office. 

The atmosphere at the street office mirrored its major function as a hub 
for managing interactions with the environment, and it was geared up to sup- 
port this. It allowed for smooth switches between the communication style 
used in the organisation and a style more suited for interacting with the en- 
vironment, the freelancers. The “boundary work” with the freelancers had its 
own requirements, and the employees at the street office evaluated the space 
primarily from the perspective of its suitability for this function. Payul opined 
that, in this environment, it was very easy for the freelancers to come in and 
catch up. She could not imagine them doing this if they had to wear a badge 
and wait in line at the gate every time: “Here is such a big in and out of people 
in the course of the day that registration etc. would lead to an issue.” When 
I asked Rohan, who was a main contact person for the freelance teams, if 
he would want to work at the main office, he instantly replied: “Noooo! This 
would not work, it is too far out for the freelancers. They would have to spend 
at least 20 rupees per day on travelling. That is too much.” 

The clients and client consulting teams were so far away that the employ- 
ees at the street office characterised themselves as “simple people”. This was 
expressed in opposition to employees at the main office, to which only a few 
colleagues regularly travelled to attend meetings or to work. Despite the ex- 
pression of a certain sense of belonging to the street office, the colleagues in 
this location were well aware of the client-centric orientation of the organisa- 
tion and their position at the lower end of the value system. Rohar’s reflection 
on his department’s position within the organisation connected it to the office 
location: 
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Rohan: [...] But you can see we are not taken serious. 
FM: How? 


Rohan: Just take a look around! Are we a priority? [He gestures to a cramped 
desk drowning in piles of paper] We were promised to move since many 
months now. 


5.5. Concluding remarks: Client centricity as a continuum 


This chapter began with an analysis of the organisation's internal differen- 
tiation along the value client centricity by comparing the access procedures 
across the three offices. A subsequent comparison of the internal set-up and 
equipment of each office illustrated an internal differentiation of the three 
offices on a continuum based on distance to the client. The employees’ no- 
tions of office atmosphere corresponded to the set-up, but provided a layer of 
contradicting views. 

Based on this analysis, I have shown how the three offices emerge as sub- 
systems within the organisation along the central value client centricity (Fig- 
ure 6). But instead of providing a mere dichotomist distinction I have argued 
that the offices are located on a continuum of client-centric differentiation. 
The main office clearly occupies the highest position on the client centric- 
ity scale, as the office with the closest contact with clients. The street office 
represents the opposite extreme with respect to both physical space and at- 
mosphere, as well as to structure, as this location manages contact with the 
freelancer teams. The city office breaks the dichotomy, falling between the 
other locations on the continuum. Louis Dumont refers to this as hierarchi- 
cal opposition which rests on the assumption that entities within a whole (i.e. 
a social system) are arranged in a hierarchical relationship. Dumont holds 
that hierarchical arrangements occur more or less autonomously. He recog- 
nises the hierarchical classification not as isolated, but related to the overall 
system in which entities are arranged: The fact that subsystems (i.e. offices, 
departments, teams) belong to a whole is simultaneously the cause and the 
consequence of their placement in a hierarchy. This “assumes that values in 
relations are never balanced or equivalent [...] but hierarchical when conceived 
through and defined in relation to the whole” (Kapferer 2011). 
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Figure 6: Client centricity scale 
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The city centre location occupies the middle ground between the two ends 
of the continuum for several reasons. First, it previously hosted the most 
client-centric functions of the organisation and the relics of that past are still 
visible. A two-stage access procedure is in place, yet not as stringent as that of 
the main office. The equipment is comparable to that of the main office, but 
the set-up mirrors traditional organisational structures with desk space rep- 
resenting the organisational hierarchy. Second, the employees, themselves, 
are in a middle position on the client centricity scale. They have largely entered 
the organisation from a third-level university, and some only have an under- 
graduate degree. For this reason, they do not sit at the main office amongst 
the teams that service and consult clients. They feel “behind the wall” (Sec- 
tion 10.5), supporting global colleagues on client projects in a downstream 
position, where “client centricity” means 100% accuracy. But they are in strik- 
ing distance of achieving a more client-centric function. In contrast to the 
street office employees, the employees in this office could potentially move 
from their position “behind the wall” into the client consulting teams, either 
in the main office or in one of Advice Company’s many other offices across 
the world. 

However, the analysis of the atmosphere across the three offices, as per- 
ceived by the employees, has shown that, in addition to the distinctions be- 
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tween offices on the basis of client centricity, there are also contradictions in 
the one-directional alignment of the organisation to the client. At the main 
office, notions of fear, together with the strategy of employees to avoid the at- 
mosphere of high communication density and to travel to less client-centric 
locations (such as the city office) to perform “real work”, indicate an antithetic 
value according to which selections are made. This value is also reflected in 
the words of Monique, from the city office, who returned to the office after a 
stint at the main office. The street office, with its loud and not “corporate” at- 
mosphere, was not only seen to directly oppose client centricity, but was also 
perceived to be structured according to a different value, in which interaction 
with freelancers was most important and information was selected accord- 
ingly. When client projects go wrong at the main office and pressure rises, the 
communication style becomes less “corporate” - similar to that of the street 
office. This indicates that client centricity is apparently counterbalanced by 
an opposing value. This opposing guiding difference is orientated by a differ- 
ent system in the Advice Company environment - the freelancers - and the 
employees referred to it as the “ground reality”. The street office was deemed 
closest to this ground reality, and the main office furthest from it (Figure 7). 


Figure 7: Guiding difference client centricity/ground reality 
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The organisation's guiding difference consists hence of the two opposing and 
mutually exclusive terms client centricity/ground reality. This relates to Du- 
mont’s second proposition that the established hierarchical set-up is neither 
stationary nor static. Even more, the hierarchical arrangement can be in- 
versed for a limited time and in specific situations: 


The reversal is built-in: the moment the second function is defined, it en- 
tails the reversal for the situations belonging to it. That is to say, hierarchy 
is bidimensional, it bears not only on the entities considered but also on 
the corresponding situations, and this bidimensionality entails the reversal. 
(Dumont, 1980 [1966]: 225) 
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6. Formal Boundaries, Informal Bridges: 
Departments and Teams 


Drawing on Advice Company’s internal differentiation into the three offices as 
sub-systems, this chapter continues with an analysis of further organisational 
differentiation within each office. With a focus on functional and hierarchi- 
cal differentiation, I will elaborate in Section 6.1 on the boundaries between 
the sub-systems across the open office floor. Starting with the functional divi- 
sions that stem from the organisational chart, I will trace how different teams 
emerge as sub-systems on the basis of their communication patterns and the 
self-observations of interlocutors. By presenting case studies of such sub-sys- 
tem in each of the three offices, I will illustrate that these perceived bound- 
aries are consistent across the organisation and reinforce the meta-structure 
of the organisational system that is aligned with the dominant value client 
centricity. While this proposition holds for a number of cases, the internal 
differentiation at the street office implies that the client centricity scale is 
here reversed in a sense of Louis Dumont’s hierarchical inversion, as it in- 
stead orientates along the value ground reality. 

Section 6.2 focuses on further system differentiation and illustrates the 
emergence of sub-systems that do not necessarily adhere to the hierarchical 
or functional structure. Luhmann refers to such sub-systems as “conform/de- 
viant” (1995a: 190). I will analyse these sub-systems in light of the structure de- 
veloped in Section 6.1, as these deviant sub-systems constitute an egalitarian 
structure that is not connected to the formal structure of the organisation. 


6.1. Differentiating function and hierarchy: Job types and teams 


While the previous chapter demonstrated that the three offices can be placed 
on a continuum of client centricity, with distance to the client as the key crite- 
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rion for positioning, this section will illustrate how the differentiation of the 
organisation continues beyond the emergence of sub-systems at each of the 
three offices. Starting with a basic description of the functional differentia- 
tion of departments and teams in the main office and the corresponding work 
patterns observed there, I will show how individual teams emerge as sub-sys- 
tems that strongly emphasise their boundaries with other teams, despite a 
lack of physical divides in the office floor. Along with the functional differen- 
tiation, a differentiation of sub-systems into hierarchically organised clusters, 
which emerge along the superior value client centricity, becomes salient. In 
the city and street offices, an emergence of both functional and hierarchical 
sub-systems can be shown. 


6.1.1. Main office: Working around client centricity 


As described in Chapter 5 (Section 5.3.1), the main office is an open plan 
space with 450 desks of identical size and equipment, and no physical divides 
(such as walls or offices) to mark departments. However, the office yields a 
clear territorial divide that becomes salient when one looks at the basic func- 
tional differentiation of departments and teams. The teams are, on the one 
hand, assigned to job roles such as client consulting, project coordination and 
HR management; but on the other hand, they are also assigned to particu- 
lar clients and industry sectors. However, not all job roles are affiliated with 
a client or industry team: The accounting experts, for example, support all 
projects by creating contracts and invoices, while HR and finance colleagues 
have no connection at all to client projects. The diversity of the HR and finance 
team was emphasised in various ways during my meetings, by members of 
both these and other teams. A senior management board member opened his 
talk in the main office’s central meeting room (to which all employees were 
invited) with the following statement: 


Do we have finance or HR people in here today? Raise your hands... er-hm, 
quite a few. Well, you might not understand all of what | am saying, but I’d 
appreciate if you guys look interested. 


HR team member Sujata introduced herself at a meeting by making a similar 
reference to the distinctiveness of her role from that of the other speakers 
that day: 
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Hi all together | am Sujata, for those who haven't met me before. | am from 
the HR team here, so in this session it is not about business and markets, 
which | know just little about, but about collaboration. 


These departments’ positions as sub-systems set apart from the organisa- 
tions client-centric structure, yet with a substantial degree of relevance, are 
mirrored by their location in a corner of the office next to the desks of the 
top managers from all departments, including the CEO. The entire HR/fi- 
nance/management area is “shielded” by several desk rows of teams that lack 
a client or industry affiliation, such as the data organisation and accounting 
teams. The remaining desks in the main office are assigned to client or in- 
dustry teams and represent the hot spots of everyday action. The involvement 
into everyday work with or for clients is the is the first dimension of differen- 
tiation along which the sub-systems establish their internal boundaries. The 
client and industry teams have two further criteria along which sub-systems 
emerge: job type (client consultant or project coordinator) and client/industry 
type. The organisational set-up assumes close collaboration between the job 
types needed to execute the entire project development process. For exam- 
ple, a client consultant must collaborate closely with a project coordinator to 
execute a client project. Hence, I initially expected sub-systems to emerge in 
correspondence with client teams. 

The actual differentiation, however, arises in the first instance according 
to job types. In meetings involving employees of several job types from differ- 
ent client teams, consultants communicate as a social system in opposition to 
project coordinators, and individuals are described by other teams and roles 
as “this client consultant lady” or “this project coordination guy”, rather than 
“the consultant from the client ABC team”. Project coordinator Asif expressed 
this notion of being identified primarily by his function when he commented 
on the accountability he felt as a project coordinator: “It is me who is working 
on the project, but it is the project coordinators who did it all wrong, who 
screwed up.” 

The differentiation between job types mirrors the continuum of client cen- 
tricity and hence imposes a hierarchy, with the client consultants — those with 
the most direct interaction with clients - in the highest position. Project co- 
ordinator Nimesh expressed this explicitly, although he chose a surrogate to 
make his point: “I have seen my colleagues in the team being treated like a 
personal helper. We have to be equal; none of us should feel inferior to client 
consultants.” 
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The fact that client centricity is the primary factor assigning system mem- 
bership shows that this value is the leading one in this context, and not ground 
reality. These boundaries become salient from another angle, when looking at 
the communication patterns of the various job types. Data collected in one- 
hour “snapshots” of the observable communication of interlocutors across 
various channels enabled me to develop distinct communication profiles. I 
analysed a set of comparable snapshot data that had been collected during 
hours in which the employees perceived their workload as medium-high to 
high and there were no scheduled meetings/trainings. After plotting the inci- 
dents of incoming/outgoing communication per communication channel on 
a multi-dimensional radar chart, a pattern emerged across five to six em- 
ployees of the same job type. For client consultants, a strong emphasis on 
personal (one-to-one) communication was noticeable (Figure 8), while project 
coordinators conducted a significant amount of their communication via the 
landline phone (Figure 9). This data illustrates that the job types are not only 
functionally different, but their work and communication styles also signifi- 
cantly diverge. 


Figure 8 (left): Communication patterns of client consultants 
Figure 9 (right): Communication patterns of project coordinators 
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Given the assumption of the organisational set-up that each consultant 
will collaborate with the project coordinator for a client project, the question 
arises via which communication channel this collaboration can be realised. 
The snapshot data suggests a further explanation for why the client teams do 
not evolve as social systems across different job types: they have only a narrow 
set of communication channels in common; hence, they have fewer opportu- 
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nities to establish a social sub-system through communication. I do not wish 
to indicate that the two job types do not communicate with each other at all. 
Advice Company is dependent on their interaction for the maintenance ofthe 
organisation. But the data supports the employees’ perceptions, which I will 
present in the next pages, that they operate in separate sub-systems. This is 
based on the assumption of Systems Theory that without communication, no 
social system can emerge. 

Figure 8 shows the client consultants’ strong emphasis on direct face-to- 
face interaction. My observations suggest that this communications predom- 
inantly occur within their team: several work tasks are performed by two or 
three members of the same consulting team (who sit together at one desk) 
closely interacting and therefore establishing and reconfirming their team as 
a social system distinct from other systems in the organisation. Therefore the 
sub-systems emerge according to the specific client teams. This communi- 
cation pattern also fits with the territorial closeness of the consulting team 
members, whose desks are located in the same bay. 

Consequently, consultants of one client team perceive their team as dis- 
tinct to other client consulting teams, because the communication events 
within their team lead to differentiation and boundaries with other teams 
are explicitly communicated. When I asked Raj, a consultant, to elaborate on 
his statement that one client consulting team was more problematic than the 
others, he said that client team A was very stressed out because their customer 
was extremely demanding. Client consultant Kashish once commented about 
his team: “The time in my team is for one month as if it was a year in the rest 
of Advice Company.” Ruchika, who had switched from one consulting team to 
another, commented on her previous team: 


Working in that team under that manager brought out the worst in me. | did 
not know | could behave like that, that | could write emails like that to my 
colleagues. But with that team it was simply the only way for me, and here 
in my current team it is very different now. 


Her quote also underlines that members of a social system act according to 
the systems framework, and not on the basis of individual traits or prefer- 
ences. The constitutive strength of client centricity as a central value in the 
organisation is illustrated by observations that the emergence of a sub-sys- 
tem such as the client consulting team can only be fostered through physical 
proximity once the overarching boundary between job types - along the value 
client centricity - is established. 
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This stands in line with Luhmann’s Systems Theory, according to which 
sub-systems emerge by repeating the established boundaries of the superor- 
dinate system - in this case, the job type divide. The communication between 
a consultant and a project coordinator who sits right across the desk row is 
conducted over the phone, chat or email, but rarely via one-to-one conversa- 
tion. Anjali, a project coordinator, said that she found it problematic that she 
was assigned a desk close to the consulting team, whose projects she mainly 
managed, rather than other project coordinators: 


When | asked [why | had to sit here] I was told thatit is due to the interaction 
with the consulting people, but that is not really true. Gopal [a consultant 
sitting two desks next to her] for example also just calls me via phone or 
sends a chat instead of getting up and going to my desk. So what is that 
argument!? 


She also said that she missed team functions, as she was not part of the con- 
sulting teams and the coordinators did not host any functions. Hence, the 
physical proximity of project coordinators to their consulting colleagues did 
not overcome the boundaries between the job types, but prevented the emer- 
gence of project coordinators as a distinctive sub-system within the organi- 
sation. The project coordinator’s relatively low share of one-to-one conversa- 
tions as a strong system-constitutive communication channel corresponded 
with their dispersal across the office area. 


6.1.2. City office: Same but different 


As described in Chapter 4, the city office has a similar set-up to that of the 
main office. It has an open plan office and no walls except for a shielded row 
of cubicles for team managers and a separate office for the department man- 
ager. In contrast to the main office, however, the city office shows a signifi- 
cantly more homogeneous functional subdivision of teams: all teams have the 
purpose of supporting colleagues across the globe, and most teams on the 
ground floor fulfil this function by creating presentation files based on the 
data they receive and the formatting guidelines they are given. Yet, right at 
the beginning one of the team managers described the organisational struc- 
ture and pointed out a distinct difference in job types across the departments. 
He felt that the difference between “embedded” teams and “standard” teams 
was important for my analysis: Employees of embedded teams are assigned 
to a client consulting team abroad which they mostly support exclusively. In 
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contrast, standard teams act as a “pool of resources” to which work requests 
from several client consulting teams are submitted. The local standard team 
manager at the city office distributes requests amongst the team members on 
the basis of each individual’s workload. But the requests not only come from 
colleagues abroad, but also from embedded colleagues. Both embedded and 
standard teams have a local team lead and a manager in the city office. But 
employees in the embedded teams receive their primary feedback from their 
overseas managers and view their local team leads as contact persons rather 
than a line managers. 

The decision of whether a person will join an embedded or a standard 
team is made at the hiring stage: Advice Company offers either the former or 
the latter job type at the campus recruitment events, on the basis of univer- 
sity’s ranking. Inside the city office, a member of a standard team can switch 
to an embedded team after one or two years, via a promotion for good per- 
formance. This notion of a hierarchical differentiation of the two job types 
was reflected in informal conversations between colleagues. When I accom- 
panied Niharika from the standard team, Anas (embedded team) walked by 
and made a joke about the embedded analysts versus the standard ones, and 
that Niharika should be honoured that he had come to talk to her. They teased 
each other a bit more and Niharika turned to me with a laugh: “You know, 
people in the embedded teams don't talk with the standard teams, usually 
they don't interact much.” Although this conversation happened in a casual, 
friendly context, the boundary between the two sub-systems was clearly com- 
municated. 

As explained above, the hierarchical differentiation is dependent on the 
universities from which employees have graduated, as an embedded team 
member commented during a casual coffee chat in the cafeteria: “The differ- 
ence between embedded and standards? You really haven't noticed? I shouldn't 
say that, but look from which colleges they [the standards] come from.” The 
differentiation is also connected to the client centricity continuum. Tauseef, 
an embedded team member, explained his job to me by presenting it in op- 
position to the standard team job: 


We are owning the project, we take responsibility. See, that is the difference 
to the standard team, you might have noticed. They don’t own the project. 
They just deliver the task and that’s it. But we are more on the client consul- 
tant side, the project is our baby, we are fully committed and we are much 
more committed to the client. See, this work task | am dealing with now we 
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usually would have outsourced to the standard team as there is nothing to 
learn. But unfortunately the standard team is working full capacity and have 
declined this request. 


Entry into the organisation is therefore associated with a hierarchical distinc- 
tion based on differentiation within the educational system, and this affects 
employees’ perceptions within the organisation. This represents an interest- 
ing interplay not only between the organisation and the educational system, 
but also between the clients as a third system, through the connection of uni- 
versity ranking and proximity to clients. 

Similar to the main office, in the city office there seems to be a distinc- 
tion between job types, with a hierarchical order associated (embedded jobs 
are more desirable than standard jobs). Within each of the job types, sub- 
systems further develop along regional and client teams. These teams form 
the sub-systems in which employees primarily perceive themselves to inter- 
act when asked about their work-related networks in the office. Similar to the 
main office employees, the employees here distinguish and characterise their 
teams from other teams and communicate the team boundaries explicitly. I 
asked Niharika to explain her comment that one must be careful when taking 
over work from other teams in order to help them out. She elucidated that, al- 
though all were members of the larger standard team, there were differences 
from team to team. She would look at a project from her team’s perspective, 
but the other team might view a job from a different perspective. This dif- 
ference in perspective might affect little things such as formatting decisions 
in the presentation slides, but also larger issues, such as analytical style. Her 
explanation exposes the sub-systems and the different selection procedures 
within them. 

Ananya, from an embedded team, told me about a project the department 
manager was using to try to change the entire knowledge management cul- 
ture. Upon my probing into which kind of culture he was referring to, she 
explained: 


People here are very closed and do not talk to each other much. The team 
B, for example, does a lot of special analysis, but nobody knows about it. 
Within my team | know quite well who is doing what, but outside | don't. | 
would rather ask my manager in Shanghai before I go to a person here | do 
not talk much with. 
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The perception ofteams as sub-systems with clear boundaries hence aligned 
with the formal structure ofthe organisation. To illustrate these perceptions, I 
mapped the sub-systems in a seating map ofthe city office. Figure 10 shows a 
map ofa part ofthe seating area, with individual teams indicated by different 
patterns. 


Figure 10: City office team map 
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Similar to the differentiation within the main office, the differentiation 
in the city office shows a primary distinction and assignment of sub-system 
membership along the guiding difference client centricity/ground reality with 
client centricity as superior value. This boundary is communicated between 
the embedded jobs, which are described as more client-centric, and the hi- 
erarchically lower standard jobs, which are considered less client-centric. The 
secondary distinction occurs in line with the organisational matrix, along the 
distinction of client/regional teams, and is communicated accordingly. 


6.1.3. Street office: Differentiating ground reality 


The work area of the street office consists of two rooms that host up to 50 em- 
ployees. The restricted space around each desk - resulting in physical close- 
ness, shared phones and an interactive working practice between employees, 
as described in Chapter 5 (Section 5.4.3) — led me to assume relative system 
homogeneity. I did not expect to find emergent sub-systems across the small 
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office space, especially considering that all of the job types performed at the 
location orientated on the value ground reality, in distinct opposition to client 
centricity. 

My interlocutors, however, differentiated job types at the street office 
along a boundary between ground reality and client centricity. Consequently, 
two different sub-systems emerged in this setting. The most prevalent 
functions at the street office are managing interactions with freelancers 
and engaging in “boundary work” with Advice Company’s environment. A 
different job type concerns interaction with the main office - specifically 
aggregating financial figures and managing staff workload. While the latter 
roles primarily interact with project coordinators at the main office to assign 
team leads to projects and to communicate this, the former are responsible 
for the concrete realisation of projects at the street office, including manag- 
ing the freelancer team leads with respect to the types of projects and work 
expected from them. Respectively, these employees collect information about 
the status and progress of work, which is aggregated through the chain of 
job types (see Chapter 10, Section 10.4). 

Similar to the differing communication patterns between consultants and 
project coordinators at the main office, the communication patterns between 
the two job types in the street office also diverge. Those whose role is to com- 
municate primarily with the main office align their communication channels 
to their counterparts at the main office through their use of phone, chat and 
email. They select their communication style according to the value client cen- 
tricity and emerge as a sub-system within the street office. In contrast, the 
execution team leads operate on the basis of the value ground reality: they 
do not primarily work at their desk, but move frequently between their desk 
and the freelancers’ space in order to catch up on the freelancers’ work status. 
Consequently, the execution team emerges as a sub-system with a different 
structure and communication style: this team reverts back on emails signif- 
icantly more slowly than their office peers, they are not available on chat for 
spontaneous informal communication and they are usually on the move when 
called on their mobile. Their system is attuned to interaction with freelancers, 
and not with the rest of the organisation. I illustrated in Chapter 5 how this 
differentiation is expressed in the self-description of street office employees 
as the “simple people”. The street office orientates along the value ground re- 
ality, rather than client centricity. This is apparent in Rohan’s answer to the 
question of where he wants to work in the future: “Here only. I like to talk 
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and interact with my team, with my freelancers, the supervisors. I do not like 
talking with my manager [at the main office].” 

At the street office, the ground reality is the most relevant selection crite- 
ria. The execution team leads select their communication on the basis of what 
will be understood by the freelancers, rather than colleagues at the main of- 
fice. The notion of these different sub-systems was voiced by Mudra, whose 
job was to distribute upcoming projects amongst the execution team leads, 
and who did not interact with freelancers: 


| don't interact with these people [the execution team leads], | don’t feel com- 
fortable when they are rushing in and out. | think we should be sitting in the 
main office as well. | feel much more closer to the mind-set of the people 
in the main office [..] | have already asked the manager why we are here, 
and even wrote an email. But well, these guys [waves indifferently around 
addressing the office area] share a good rapport with the freelance side peo- 
ple, so they are fine. But | don't. | don’t talk to these people; | only talk to her 
[points to the colleague behind her, who joined with her together]. 


Her statement not only communicates the boundary between the two sub- 
systems at the street office, which operate on the basis of different values, but 
her desire to move to the main office also implies that the client-centric sub- 
system she belongs to in the street office carries less prestige than that which 
is associated with the execution team leads. The client centricity scale is re- 
versed at the street office, as the ground reality is the primary differentiation 
criterion (Figure 11 — next page). 


6.2. Lunchmates and batchmates: 
Informal bridges across the office 


In accordance with Luhmann’s Systems Theory, I have elaborated on the inter- 
nal differentiation of the organisational system into hierarchically and func- 
tionally distinct sub-systems. Luhmann, however, distinguishes another sta- 
ble category with the potential to develop into further sub-systems: “con- 
form/deviant” sub-systems, which include official/unofficial or formal/infor- 
mal sub-systems (Luhmann 1995a: 190). I touched on this category in Chapter 
4 (Section 4.3.4), through the example of continued communication between 
ex-employees and their former colleagues who still work at Advice Company. 
While such sub-systems emerge from within the boundaries of Advice Com- 
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Figure 11: Reversed values at the street office 
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pany, they can proliferate beyond the system and even “last longer than the 
initial one” (ibid.: 189). In this section, I will trace the emergence of (relatively) 
permanent sub-systems that cannot be categorised as hierarchical or func- 
tional. For this analysis, the clear set-up of the city office and the limited size 
of the offshore support team (of 120 people) who work on the ground floor en- 
abled an understanding of not only the physical distribution and boundaries 
of the formal sub-teams, but also the existence of both formal and informal 
communication systems. I analyse my interlocutors’ informal social networks 
by tracing the persons they accompanied on lunch breaks, chai breaks and 
other non-work-related situations. For the purposes of triangulation, these 
observations are matched with interlocutor’s self-assessments, which are ob- 
tained from individual ego-centred network diagrams. Through this data, a 
“webwork diagram”, as I like to call it, is created. This diagram represents the 
lived communication praxis at the city office and reveals another layer of the 
perceived, emic perspective of the organisational structure in this office. 
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6.2.1. "We don't talk much”: Perceptions and lived praxis 


Despite the absence of walls in the city office, the employees’ descriptions 
of the office align with the organisational structure and the neatly divided 
seating arrangements of the different teams (Section 6.1.2). My interlocutors 
described their interactions with members of other teams as “we don't talk 
much’. During my research phase at the city office a new project was started 
on the basis of a management initiative that aimed at creating a knowledge 
sharing platform to foster exchange among employees. The fact that such 
a project was initiated shows that the management team at the city office 
shared a similar impression of limited cross-team interaction, as my inter- 
locutors expressed. 

Advice Company furthermore used other formats to stimulate interaction 
amongst employees beyond the primarily subject of work-related tasks. Apart 
from a yearly cricket tournament, the “Presentation League” was launched in 
the main office and the city office. Colleagues from different parts of the or- 
ganisation were invited to compete in mixed teams and asked to create pre- 
sentations addressing difficult or controversial topics, as pre-selected by the 
jury of senior managers. These topics were socially controversial and unre- 
lated to client projects; for example, they included suggesting a business plan 
for a gay marriage website in India and developing an advertising campaign 
for pharmacy chains intending to sell marijuana at their outlets. The Pre- 
sentation League was designed to foster discussion amongst the temporary 
teams. Beyond this initiative, a team comprised of members from all depart- 
ments organised office leisure activities, such as the Friday afternoon radio 
hour, during which popular music would be played across the office floor. Al- 
though these organisation-driven formats existed and I was able to observe 
the interactions they triggered, the employees’ perception of the formal divide 
persisted. 

Yet, when mapping the persons with whom my interlocutors spent their 
lunch and chai breaks, a strikingly different picture emerged, characterised 
by strong interlinkages not only within each employees’ team, but also across 
the entire office. Furthermore, the lunch groups mirrored neither the formal 
team structures nor the organisational hierarchy (that divided team leads and 
team members) or the job type division between the standard and embedded 
teams (Figure 12). 

These emergent sub-systems remained stable for several months or even 
years, as members met regularly for lunch at a table in the cafeteria or a col- 
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Figure 12: Lunch group connections at the city office 


league’s desk. When decisions were triggered to place a takeaway order from 
one of the numerous restaurants nearby, initiators would either start a multi- 
window chat session or directly approach the groupmates to ask for their or- 
der, then would fetch the bags from reception once the food arrived. When 
all had eaten, washed their hands and potentially stowed their tiffins back in 
their bags, the group would gather again to go outside the office for a short 
walk through the compound or around the corner to the kiosk for mukhwas 
(anise flavoured breathe fresheners) or chocolates. In the afternoon, some 
of the groups would gather again for a chai break - each group had their 
favourite chai stall on the main road. 


6.2.2. Patterns of emerging informational sub-systems 


The lunch groups represented a rather egalitarian structure that diverged 
from the formal differentiation categories and sub-systems. The membership 
criteria for the lunch groups varied, but one rather surprising criteria became 
salient: “batchmateship” - a term frequently used in Advice Company to refer 
to colleagues who joined the organisation at the same time. A large proportion 
of the lunch groups consisted of colleagues who had joined the organisation 
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at the same time. Some of them had been at the same college and were hired 
via the intense campus recruitment process. Many of them shared the experi- 
ence of having “lost” collegemates in each new decision-making round, until 
they - the two or three “chosen ones” - finally “made it” together. Even when 
the group members were not from the same college, belonging to the same 
“batch” and having jointly gone through the process of becoming a member 
of the organisation at the same time was described as a strong bonding ex- 
perience that could form persistent informal groups on a level that was inde- 
pendent from the organisational structure. 

Sonali and Ameya demonstrated the important link that batchmateship 
could provide between new colleagues. Sonali, from the city office, asked me 
which teams I had accompanied at the main office. When I began to name 
them, Sonali instantly prompted the name of Ameya, who had been her batch- 
mate five years prior. She could recall the team Ameya had been in and knew 
where she was now. When I was back at the main office, I mentioned to Ameya 
that I had accompanied a former batchmate of hers at the city office. Accord- 
ingly, she did not even have to think for a second to come up with Sonali’s 
name. 

But the lunch groups not only evolved around batchmateship; several 
groups consisted of members from former team structures that had origi- 
nated in the early days, when the department was known as the “fun place”. 
While the formal sub-systems had dissolved through organisational restruc- 
turing and members moving to other teams, the informal sub-system of 
the team remained intact across teams, job types and hierarchy levels. In 
one remarkable example, the sub-system even persisted across offices. I 
accompanied Sheeba in the main office and asked her about a laminated 
group picture at her desk. She told me enthusiastically about her old team at 
the city office and how it had been closed three years ago. But most of the 
former members had taken new jobs in other teams at the city office and she 
desperately wanted a job at the location. A few months later, she managed to 
get a placement at the city office, and during my fieldwork there, I recognised 
several of the colleagues in her photo when I accompanied her to lunch. 


6.2.3. Lunch groups: A totally independent sub-system? 


These lunch groups existed as a stable category of emergent sub-systems in 
parallel to the functional and hierarchical differentiations. They emerged from 
shared values — either through members’ shared joining experience or work 
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experience in a “distant past” - and were independent (in their communi- 
cation structure) from the organisational value system of client centricity. 
While the communication in these sub-systems did not function or process 
information according to the organisational framework, the lunch group sub- 
systems nonetheless reinforced the organisational boundaries, as they could 
not exist without the organisation. The lunch groups could also be seen as 
networks - forms of social order consisting of reflexive contacts that could 
emerge within or between social systems (Holzer 2010: 163) — and they re- 
peated the system/environmental differentiation. Thus, the lunch groups rep- 
resented an informal network within the organisation that were restricted by 
organisational membership (ibid.: 158). 

The independence of lunch groups from the formal structure of the or- 
ganisation became salient when I initially tried to set up focus groups to dis- 
cuss topics of misunderstanding. I discussed in Chapter 3 (Section 3.4) why 
focus groups did not prove helpful for generating data. However, before I re- 
frained from using that method I had the idea of letting my interlocutors de- 
cide the persons with whom they would like to have the discussion; one of my 
thoughts was that lunch groupmates might provide a sound basis for a dis- 
cussion group. But Ameya opted for a different group, consisting of colleagues 
in her work team. When I pointed out that we could also set up a group with 
her lunchmates, she answered: “You know, these guys are my pals, I am not 
sure if I want to discuss work items with them.” Ameya definitely interacted 
with some of her lunchmates with respect to work-related issues, but she 
perceived the explicit connection of this lunch sub-system with discussion of 
her work sub-system as inappropriate. For her, the focus group event did not 
constitute a condition in which she was willing to transfer information and 
resources from the informal to the formal context (Holzer 2010: 162). 

In other situations, however, a transfer of interaction across the for- 
mal/informal divide occurred. As informal as the lunch groups might have 
been perceived, they certainly had an influence on the formal structures 
within the organisation. In the interviews, my interlocutors assessed such 
informal connections as potentially unfair, since friendly contact with a 
member in the group might result in favouritism with respect to promotion 
opportunities. When I accompanied Sonali, from the standard team, I ob- 
served such an example. Joel, a team lead, who sometimes joined her lunch 
group, contacted her via the chat program and told her about an upcoming 
job opportunity in one of the embedded teams. He asked if she would be 
interested in applying for it. The communication medium he chose indicates 
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the semi-formal nature of the conversation. Furthermore, the adjustments 
made to accommodate the situation necessitated “switching” between con- 
texts (Mische and White 1998: 710). By choosing the chat program, Joel was 
able to contact her without revealing the content of his message to others, as 
he would have done had he simply come by her desk. On the other hand, he 
did not choose to communicate via the more formal email channel, nor did he 
call her to his cubicle or a meeting room. But he also did not choose to raise 
the topic over the lunch break, when it would have fallen into the informal 
sphere. The chat program allowed for the semi-formal style of informing her 
of this job opportunity without raising the attention of other (also potentially 
eligible and interested) teammates. 


6.3. Concluding remarks on the organisational system 


Part I has analysed Advice Company as a social system on the basis of Niklas 
Luhmann’s Systems Theory. In Chapter 4, I illustrated how complex organisa- 
tions shape and underline their boundaries with the environment, drawing on 
the example of the elaborate entry procedures at the main office. Advice Com- 
pany further differentiates itself from its environment in its communication 
with the most relevant environmental systems: clients and freelancers. These 
systems are at opposite extremes of the client centricity scale, despite being 
attended to through structurally similar boundaries. In Chapter 5, 1 demon- 
strated how client centricity constitutes a superior value in the organisational 
system, not only with respect to the organisations external boundaries, but 
also in its internal hierarchy. 

Through a comparison of the three offices’ respective access procedures, 
equipment and atmosphere, it became clear that the offices could be placed 
on a continuum of client centricity. The main office is the most client-cen- 
tric location, the city office occupies a middle position on the continuum and 
the street office is the least client-centric of the three. The analysis of office 
atmosphere further revealed the oppositional value of the organisation's guid- 
ing difference that runs as a counter-current to client centricity: the ground 
reality. 

Chapter 6 carved out the organisation's further differentiation into emer- 
gent sub-systems on the basis of job type hierarchies that follow the client 
centricity paradigm, with jobs with the most direct client interaction at the 
top of the hierarchy. In the street office, however, the internal differentiation 
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orientates on the value ground reality and hence reverses the client centricity 
scale. 

Following Luhmann’s categories of conform/deviant system in system 
differentiation, I visualised (in Section 6.2) the emergence of lunch groups 
as informal sub-systems. These sub-systems provide communication bridges 
across the organisation’s formal sub-systems and enable translocal ties be- 
tween them. One hypothesis is that employees’ shared history as batchmates 
or (ex-)teammates creates an egalitarian setting that allows them to bridge 
the intra-organisational borders. 

Part I of this book has demonstrated the structures of the client-centric 
organisation, in which closeness to the client is he highest value and, conse- 
quently, associated with prestige and power. The analysis has illustrated the 
leading influence of the social system on the communication and behaviour of 
its members, who act in accordance with the client centricity value paradigm, 
independent of their office location or functional proximity to clients. Fur- 
thermore, the analysis has shown that the emergence of sub-systems is de- 
pendent on the organisations guiding difference client centricity/ground re- 
ality. The physical proximity of members in the open plan office setting does 
not suffice for the emergence of sub-systems, as internal differentiation (pre- 
dominantly) occurs on the basis of client centricity. The value ground real- 
ity seems to counterbalance these structures and sometimes even invert the 
client-centric orientation of the organisation, although it remains an implic- 
itly expressed opposing value. In Part II of this book, the focus will shift from 
the structure of Advice Company to its inter- and intra-system interactions. 
I will demonstrate that working misunderstandings repeat these organisa- 
tional structures and, at the same time, strengthen them via the systems au- 
topoiesis. 


Part Il: Working Misunderstandings 
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The first part of this work showed how Advice Company is structured as a 
social system aligned with the guiding difference client centricity/ground re- 
ality. This second part focuses on working misunderstandings in the context 
of this organisational system. Chapter 2 (Section 2.4.2) illustrated how mis- 
understandings can be regarded from a systems-theoretical perspective as in- 
evitable components of communication and thus important building blocks of 
a social system. When communication occurs across the boundaries of social 
systems, the different selection processes in each system are likely to result in 
misunderstandings. Therefore, misunderstandings can be regarded as a com- 
municative symptom of system differentiation, through which the boundaries 
between a social system and its environment become salient. 

The hypothesis here is that interaction across social systems functions not 
only despite, but also as a result of these misunderstandings, which arise from 
the different selections at play in each system. In the following, I will show 
how a sending system selects information and an utterance and how the re- 
ceiving system selects its understanding in order to reproduce the informa- 
tion (and therefore recontextualise it) within its own boundaries (Gershon 
2005: 103). 

Part II commences in Chapter 7 with a review of anthropologists’ and 
other scholars’ use of the concept of working misunderstanding’. Based on 
this literature review, I will propose a framework of analytical categories that 
differentiates between the locus (involved parties) and modus (level of inten- 
tionality) of a working misunderstanding: the “L/M quadrant”. This frame- 
work will then be applied in an analysis of the various working misunder- 
standings in the organisational system of Advice Company, drawing on sev- 
eral case studies. The case studies relate to the central service commodity of 
Advice Company: the client project. This main service commodity ensures the 
survival of the organisation; hence, it must be processed by all of the organi- 
sational sub-systems. For this reason, the client project constitutes the main 
communication operation that reinforces the structures it enables to exist. 
Section 7.2 introduces the client project as an analytical entity and explores 
its development across the organisation. 


1 Parts of chapter 7 and 8 are from a paper previously published by the author (Mörike 
2016) 
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Chapters 8, 9 and 10 are aligned with the L/M quadrant and illustrate 
how the four categories of working misunderstandings are encountered in 
connection with the client project (Figure 13). 


Figure 13: L/M quadrant and chapter outline of Part II 
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Chapter 8 explores a working misunderstanding between the employees 
and myself around the notion of “collaboration” (locus interlocutor & anthro- 
pologist). It describes how my understanding of project collaboration - de- 
spite differing substantially from the concept as practiced by the employees - 
initially invoked no dissonance and retraces the point at which the working 
misunderstanding became salient. Furthermore, it shows how I consequently 
reshaped both the data collection focus and my actions to comply with the 
notions of collaboration at play in the organisation. In Section 8.1, I illustrate 
the transformation of this working misunderstanding from a non-intentional 
modus to an intentional modus over the course of fieldwork, re-shaping my 
strategy for knowledge management. This case is positioned within the sug- 
gested framework under the modus of intentional working misunderstand- 
ings - a seemingly marginalised and/or underreflected category in ethno- 
graphic accounts (Section 8.2). 

Chapters 9 and 10 focus on the working misunderstandings between my 
interlocutors. Chapter 9 is located within the modus of intentional working 
misunderstandings and describes a working misunderstanding I call the 
“date games”. It refers to the project planning phase, during which the 
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different sub-systems seek to optimise intersystem collaboration by re- 
interpreting delivery dates. This “bargaining game”, as project coordinator 
Asif called it, assumes that information about delivery dates has the purpose 
of ensuring timely project completion. In this game, however, it is not nec- 
essarily the actual delivery dates that are communicated between teams, but 
those that are assumed to provoke the desired reaction within the other sub- 
system. This situation of double contingency can be connected to intentional 
working misunderstandings. 

Chapter 10 suggests that a client project may give rise to an uninten- 
tional working misunderstanding, and traces different views on a project as 
it moves along the project development process. The cases show that a project 
changes in form and status, from a client’s strategic need for decision-mak- 
ing to executable work tasks, detailed presentations and, ultimately, a final 
strategy. Hence, each project can be seen as a working misunderstanding in 
its unique “working” quality, which allows each sub-system to attach system- 
specific meaning to it. As I will demonstrate, this underlying “working” sub- 
stance of a project gives opacity to the guiding difference of client centricity 
to which all communication within Advice Company connects its project un- 
derstanding. 
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7.1. Working misunderstandings and ethnographic insight 


The term “working misunderstanding”, in the context of ethnographic re- 
search, was first coined by Paul Bohannan in his analysis of colonialism in 
Africa. 


In an African colony, then, the political and economic situation was assessed 
by the European rulers in terms of European culture; the same situation was 
assessed by Africans in terms of their various African cultures. Their com- 
mon heritage and their common humanity assured that for some matters 
the two evaluations were complementary. Just as surely their separate his- 
tories led them to view other matters divergently. [...] Such is the nature of 
the “working misunderstanding”. [...] There were two sides and neither really 
knew the “codes” — the connotations of word and deed - in which the other 
group perceived the situation, valued it, communicated about it, and acted. 
(Bohannan 1964: 12-13) 


According to Bohannan, the political and economic structure of colonialism 
was possible because of the differing interpretations (i.e. selections of under- 
standing) of the situation by the colonisers and the colonised, and remained 
“working” as long as the two systems were kept apart (ibid.: 25). Or, as Mar- 
shall Sahlins put it more precisely: ,We have to deal rather with a parallel en- 
coding [...] as a “working misunderstanding.” It is a sort of symbolic serendip- 
ity, or at least a congruent attribution from two different cultural orders of a 
special meaningful value to the same event.“ (Sahlins 1982: 82) 

Hence, a working misunderstanding arises when at least two social sys- 
tems interact with each other on the basis of a common situation, term or ac- 
tivity. Both systems interpret the situation (i.e. select their understanding of 
it) in terms of their system-specific context, which might fundamentally differ 
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from the other’s. But the situation can be re-contextualised so that it “makes 
sense” within the realms of one’s own system (Gershon 2005: 103) and this en- 
ables a continuity of interaction. Interaction across social systems functions 
not only despite, but also because of these working misunderstandings. They 
can be seen as the bridge between systems that enables uninterrupted (i.e. 
successful) interaction between them, and hence intact and “working” com- 
munication. 

Such working misunderstandings have been employed by a number of 
scholars, within both anthropology (Reed 2006, Wijsen and Tanner 2008, 
Watkins and Swidler 2013, Cole 2014, Losonczy and Mesturini Cappo 2014, 
Dorward 1974) and other disciplines, such as sociology (Jaffee 2012), law 
(Chen-Wishart 2013) and history (Spear 2003, Iliffe 1979). The term “pro- 
ductive misunderstanding” in ethnographic studies is almost synonymous 
(Gershon 2005, Tsing 2005, Livingston 2007, Monteiro and Keating 2009), as 
is “malentendu productif”, which is a direct translation of the term in French 
(Nadége 2007: 34, Papinot 2007). Other scholars have drawn on the concept 
of structured misunderstandings (Servais and Servais 2009) — “malentendu 
bien entendu” (La Cecla 2002) — or have not used a specified term to illustrate 
the role of misunderstanding as a means of supporting successful social 
interaction (Durrenberger 1975, Fabian 1995). Guido Sprenger (2016) proposes 
a differentiation of structured and unstructured misunderstandings, with 
the former based on the existence of a shared mode of communication - 
a term or set of terms with partial semantic overlap that is used by both 
parties. Unstructured misunderstandings, in contrast, rely on serendipity, as 
illustrated by Sahlins (1982). 

These accounts of working misunderstandings illustrate the positive na- 
ture of misunderstandings and their potential contribution to successful so- 
cial interaction. Application of the concept, however, remains far from coher- 
ent and has often lacked analytical direction. Working misunderstandings are 
obviously a long-lasting topic of academic interest, as they have featured in 
publications for the past 50 years. Yet no effort has been made to structure the 
discourse on analytical positions pertaining to working misunderstandings; 
here, I propose a starting point. 
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7.2. Working misunderstandings as an analytical category 


To approach a common ground for discussion of working misunderstandings 
as an analytical category for ethnographic insight I will draw on a selection of 
the works mentioned above and derive from these accounts the two analytical 
dimensions on which the suggested quadrant typology builds on: locus and 
modus. 

The locus dimension differentiates working misunderstandings into those 
arising between interlocutors and those encountered between the anthropol- 
ogist and interlocutors. I will illustrate this dimension in the following section 
(7.2.1) using three examples from the existing body of ethnographic studies. 
Section 7.2.2 will address the modus dimension, which defines working mis- 
understandings along the lines of intentionality and non-intentionality, on 
the basis of further ethnographic examples from the literature. Both dimen- 
sions (locus and modus) will then be combined into a quadrant typology model, 
onto which the current body of literature will be structured (Section 7.2.3). 


7.2.1. The locus: Misunderstandings amongst interlocutors 
or between interlocutors and the anthropologist 


Watkins and Swidler (2013) illustrate, in their work, how the different par- 
ties involved in HIV prevention (donors, brokers and villagers) operate on a 
narrow set of programme labels - or “themes that make everyone happy” - 
that enable all agents to attach different meaning. Intervention programmes 
aiming at “fighting stigma’, for example, can appeal to religiously motivated 
donors, as they enable HIV intervention without mentioning sexual protec- 
tion. Of course, for Malawian communities, “fighting stigma” merely refers 
to reciprocal obligations to kin. Although the theme means something differ- 
ent to each of the involved parties, all are able to work together under it. The 
common theme allows parties to collaborate without needing to confront the 
different meanings attached to the same words (ibid.: 203). 

Similarly, Anna Tsing collected stories of the different key players involved 
in a successful anti-logging campaign in a Meratus village in Indonesia. In 
this process, she realised that all parties seemed to describe different events, 
corresponding to their differing commitments to nature. It was not despite, 
but because of the misunderstandings between village elders, provincial na- 
ture lovers and national environmental activists that they were able to collabo- 
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rate successfully and accomplish the campaign's goal of removing the logging 
company from the village (Tsing 2005: 245 ff). 

A further ethnographic example of the productivity of misunderstandings 
is provided by Marko Monteiro and Elisabeth Keating (2009), who collabo- 
rated in an interdisciplinary cancer research team with scientists from fields 
ranging from computer science and biomedical engineering to applied math- 
ematics and medicine. By tracing the communication at the team’s weekly 
meetings, they illustrated how strategies such as the “eyeball norm” (present- 
ing data in such a way that it looks plausible to everyone) were used to facil- 
itate successful collaboration despite a lack of shared understanding across 
the disciplines (ibid.: 9). 

These three studies refer to the same locus of working misunderstand- 
ing, as they each analyse how a working misunderstanding supports interac- 
tion between interlocutors. They illustrate the successful cooperation of differ- 
ent parties despite incongruent - or even conflicting - pre-dispositions and 
worldviews. The working misunderstandings discussed in these three studies 
relate to topics the researchers were able to examine without being part of the 
misunderstanding, themselves. The authors seemed to have no strong ascrip- 
tions to the situation of misunderstanding, and no conflicting understanding 
that was salient in the analysis. 

But working misunderstandings can also arise between an anthropologist 
and his or her interlocutors. The detection of misunderstandings, in general, 
is neither surprising nor rare - it is part and parcel of fieldwork and is of value 
to the anthropologist, as it renders the perception that he or she is in dialogue 
with agents of a group with a different conceptual framework. The working 
misunderstanding, however, provides an additional level of insight, as it not 
only highlights the distinctiveness of the other party’s understanding, but it 
also reveals layers of similarity, as the actions that result from one party’s un- 
derstanding are similar or at least comprehensible to that of the other party, 
despite the differing understandings. This is why misunderstandings can go 
unnoticed until a behaviour reveals the difference. The “working” aspect de- 
scribes the point to which a more or less superficial congruence between the 
anthropologist’s and the interlocutors’ ascriptions exists. Such working mis- 
understandings have seldom been analysed in the literature, and my own case, 
analysed in Chapter 8, will contribute to filling that gap. The following three 
studies have, however, already addressed the issue. 

Johannes Fabian (1995) describes how he assumed the Swahili term 
muzungu applied only to a white man when one of his interlocutors told him 
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about a muzungu who had joined a religious movement in Zimbabwe. Only 
years later did he realise that it was the female African-American anthropol- 
ogist Benetta Jules-Rosette to whom his interlocutor had been referring to as 
a muzungu in the interview (ibid.: 43). The term muzungu, for the informant, 
referred to a non-African, while Fabian inferred that it described a white, 
male person, despite being aware that the Swahili language does not mark 
gender. But, as Fabian points out, ethnographers must accept misunder- 
standings and “settle for a version we can live with” (ibid.: 44) in order to 
continue communication and allow the cross-system interaction to function. 

In a methodological reflection on the application of photo-elicitation in- 
terviews, Christian Papinot (2007) describes how a misunderstanding be- 
tween himself and his interlocutors on the meaning of photos proved produc- 
tive. He had taken a series of close-up photographs of decoratively painted 
inscriptions and motifs on public transport buses in northern Madagascar, 
with the intention of utilising these photographs in his interviews to trace 
his interlocutors’ interpretations of the motifs. But his understanding of the 
photos as a supportive tool of enquiry differed significantly from his inter- 
locutors’ understanding of them. His use of photographs in the interviews 
collided with the Malagasy social definition of a photograph (Papinot 2007: 
83). Consequently, the images did not lead to interpretations of the deco- 
rations, as Papinot had expected; rather, the close-up, seemingly truncated 
images were perceived as an invitation to identify the driver of the vehicles. 
However, this misunderstanding of the purpose of the photos was produc- 
tive, as it allowed for a conversation that led to the revelation of a connection 
between the decorative elements and a rivalry that was occurring between 
vehicle drivers (ibid.: 84). 

A final example relates to Anna Tsing’s reflection that understandings of a 
forest can be social, rather than naturalist, which she learned in the course of 
her fieldwork. She realised that her view of the Meratus forests was steered 
from a naturalist perspective, which led her to appreciate the variety of species 
and the forest views from a mountain ridge. Her interlocutors’ understanding 
of the forest, however, was one in which “individuals and households traced 
their histories: House posts resprouted into trees. Forest trees grew back from 
old swiddens.” (2005: xi). Here, the anthropologist became part of the dis- 
course, as her understanding of a concept, term or situation differed from 
that of her interlocutors. 
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7.2.2. The modus: Tracing the intentional/non-intentional 


The examples from the literature discussed in Section 7.2.1 centred on the 
analysis of a working misunderstanding between interlocutors or - in the lat- 
ter case — between an anthropologist and interlocutors. But despite their dif- 
ference in locus, one can locate a commonality in each of the working misun- 
derstandings: their non-intentionality (modus). The working misunderstand- 
ings happened unconsciously and were unintended - at least, this is my as- 
sessment of the situations on the basis of the information provided in the lit- 
erature. Neither of the involved parties seemed to have insight into the other 
party’s ascriptions, and they did not actively shape their actions to maintain 
the misunderstandings working. 

Working misunderstandings, however, are not always kept “working” 
maintained solely on the basis of an incidental, undiscovered and semantic 
overlap across interacting systems. While Sahlins (1982) argues, in his ac- 
count of Captain Cook, that a working misunderstanding occurred between 
Cook and the Hawaiians - explaining that Cook’s murder was not a necessary 
consequence but a possible consequence of the working misunderstanding - 
he primarily wished to explain the behaviour of the Hawaiians, who perceived 
Captain Cook’s behaviour as fitting well into their context (Reed 2006: 157). 
Isaac Reed instead argues that Cook might have understood the role in which 
the Hawaiians saw him very well and adjusted his behaviour accordingly, in 
order to avoid being unmasked as a human being (e.g. by avoiding women, 
unlike his crew members). In order to maintain the misunderstanding 
working, “each side played certain roles in the other sides drama” (ibid.: 158). 

Similarly, in her study of Malagasy women who are married to French 
men, Jennifer Cole (2014) illustrates how these women strategically play on 
ambiguities in Malagasy kinship as a working misunderstanding in order to 
maintain the complex interactions between the French and Malagasy family 
systems: 


She claimed that the French term sceur [sister] and the Malagasy term ra- 
havavy [sister] referred to the same semantic field, even though she knew 
that rahavavy covered a wider range of kin than her husband would have 
recognised as soeur. She built a working mis/understanding premised on the 
gap between Malagasy and French definitions of the term sister to smuggle 
in—literally—a relative whom she deemed important but whom Pierre [her 
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husband] would almost certainly not have counted. (ibid.: 541, emphasis in 
original) 


A party’s ability to actively play on such unarticulated ambiguities and se- 
mantic overlaps is a particularly interesting aspect of analysis in relation to 
working misunderstandings, as this ability requires a certain level of knowl- 
edge of the other party and conscious shaping of one’s actions to bring them 
in line with the other’s expectations. 

Anne-Marie Losonczy and Silvia Mesturini Cappo illustrate this in their 
study of two Ayahuasca shamans in Iquitos (Peru): one of them failed to at- 
tract occidental clients due to his inability to play on the working misunder- 
standing of shamanism between local/mestizo concepts and Western ideas, 
which the other apparently did very well, due to his experience of travelling 
through Europe and his frequent contact with occidental tourists and appren- 
tices (2014: 124-26). The latter shaman was able to actively shape his actions to 
make them more similar to ascriptions of shamanism between the two social 
systems, allowing the misunderstanding to remain working and preventing 
dissonance with his European apprentices. 

The common notion of misunderstandings sees them as unintentional 
and contingent. The ethnographic accounts in this section, however, show a 
certain level of intentionality on the agents’ part to keep the misunderstand- 
ing working by leveraging opacities in the interacting systems. I therefore 
suggest to structure working misunderstandings along a second dimension 
that differentiates between notions of intentionality and non-intentionality. 
This second analytical dimension of the modus will be applied to case stud- 
ies of client projects at Advice Company in the context of unintentional (see 
Chapter 8, Section 8.1 and Chapter 10) and intentional (see Chapter 8, Section 
8.2 and Chapter 9) working misunderstandings. 


7.2.3. Towards a framework of working misunderstandings 


I have illustrated how the analytical category of working misunderstandings 
can be separated into two dimensions: the locus and the modus. These dimen- 
sions, which derive from existing applications of working misunderstandings 
in ethnographic analysis, are proposed as a categorical orientation to struc- 
ture the existing body of research on misunderstandings and to foster further 
discourse on this topic. To account for the interdependencies of the analytical 
dimensions while retaining a certain level of lucidity, I suggest their arrange- 
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ment into a quadrant, along which the examples discussed can be allocated 
(notwithstanding the risk of oversimplification) (Figure 14). 


Figure 14: The L/M quandrant of working misunderstandings 
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From the several accounts of working misunderstandings, it is appar- 
ent that, in general, the locus anthropologist « interlocutor is an underrep- 
resented category in ethnographic literature. Accounts reflecting the inten- 
tional modi of working misunderstandings between the anthropologist and 
his or her interlocutors constitute a seemingly marginalised category. This 
category refers to working misunderstandings in which the anthropologist is 
(at least partially) aware of the differing ascriptions of his or her interlocutors, 
and actively shapes his/her behaviour to keep the misunderstanding working. 
Such a situation can of course also occur in the opposite direction, with inter- 
locutors modifying their actions to comply with the anthropologist’s different 
understanding. Uncovering such working misunderstandings is difficult, and 
misunderstandings of this type were not presented in the literature review. 

In the following chapters, I will apply each of the four categories of work- 
ing misunderstandings and illustrate the potential of the modus and locus 
as analytical dimensions. By reflecting on an intentional working misunder- 
standing between the interlocutors and myself, I will address the identified 
gap in the analysis of working misunderstandings. 
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7.3. The client project as a service commodity 


Section 7.3 takes the client project as the central subject of analysis, following 
the project development process through the organisation and situating the 
development steps along the client centricity scale. 


7.3.1. Following the project's process 


Advice Company generates a significant amount of revenue by providing ad- 
vice and consultancy in relation to clients’ specific strategic decisions of their 
clients. When a client representative approaches a member of the consulting 
team in order to request help in resolving an issue or question, or when Ad- 
vice Company pro-actively offers follow-up services on a completed project, 
an iterative phase of project proposals, negotiations and refinements follows. 
When Advice Company wins the “pitch” of project proposals over competitors, 
the project is officially ordered and a contract is signed. In a teleconference 
between Advice Company consultants and the client, the project scope, ex- 
pectations and details are discussed. These meetings are often supported by 
documentation that is sent by the client in the form of a presentation or text 
file prior to the meeting. This project briefing represents the central commu- 
nication over the organisational boundary, with the consultants serving as the 
boundary communication specialists. 

Once a project is requested and the briefing is complete, the consultants 
conceptualise the project and plan the expected degree of involvement from 
the executing teams. Through internal briefings, the project is handed over to 
the project coordination team with specific timeline expectations. The project 
coordinators organise further briefing meetings with the execution team 
leads in order to inform them of the tasks and required delivery dates. Once 
the execution teams complete their tasks, the preparation teams transform 
the information into presentation files and other serviceable outputs. These 
raw presentations are then analysed by the client consulting teams, who 
select and condense the information. Through the final shaping of the slides 
and phrasing of the conclusions wording, the presentation file is transformed 
into a strategic advice report. This report is then delivered to the client in the 
form of a performed presentation talk, often at the client’s premises. Figure 
15 illustrates this full client project development process. 
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Figure 15: The project development process 
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7.3.2. The client centricity scale and the project development process 


To set the context for the following chapters and to connect the client project 
to the analysis performed in Part I of this book, I will position the client 
project and the project development process within Advice Company’s organ- 
isational orientation along the value client centricity, across the three offices 
(see Chapter 5). 

Once a project is confirmed by a client, the sequence of work tasks starts 
with the client’s project briefing. The client project tasks are shared across 
all three offices of Advice Company in the city and allocated according to the 
client centricity continuum. The tasks most directly associated with boundary 
work to the client system are performed at the main office, while the oper- 
ational activity around the project occurs at the street office - the location 
associated with the ground reality. At the city office, the work of the execu- 
tion teams is transformed into a format that can be processed by the con- 
sulting team for the project report; therefore, this work occupies a middle 
position along the client centricity scale. The final project report is produced 
and delivered by the client consultants at the main office. The initial tasks of 
the project and the final actions preceding the delivery are not only the most 
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directly connected to the continuity of the organisation, but also the most 
directly connected to the client. 

The concluding step - the project delivery in the form of a presentation - 
is often performed at the client’s office. This step represents, both physi- 
cally and structurally, the closest interaction between Advice Company and 
the client. In the client-centric organisation, this task is associated with high 
prestige. Stories of how client presentations went, how challenging questions 
from clients were mastered, what feedback was received and what funny in- 
teractions occurred with clients’ representatives are told aloud in the office 
and even retold for several days after the event. I witnessed numerous con- 
versations amongst client consultants in which references to client meetings 
were given, demonstrating their high prestige. 

Figure 16 illustrates the project process, including the office in which each 
task is performed. Relating this classification to the structural set-up of the 
organisation (with its sub-systems differentiated according to the value client 
centricity), the strategic work aligns to client centricity while the operational 
work aligns to the ground reality: 


Figure 16: Project process and offices 
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The tasks that are directly associated with generating revenue and a 
strategic, aggregated form of information (project briefing, planning, de- 
livering the final conclusion and crafting advice) are conducted at the main 
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office, while the work completed in the street office (by the less prestigious 
roles) is framed in opposition to crafting strategy. The project development 
process can therefore also be understood as running from client centricity 
to ground reality and back again. In this context, the challenging role of 
the project coordinators is particularly apparent, as these employees are 
located at the main office yet they must bridge the significant chasm between 
strategy and operations — between the mutually exclusive values of the 
organisation's guiding difference client centricity/ground reality. 

In Chapters 9 and 10 I will analyse how the individual sub-systems in 
the project development process organise their interactions for successful 
project delivery along intentional and unintentional working misunderstand- 
ings, which can be variously positioned within the L/M quadrant proposed in 
this chapter. 


8. Collaboration as a Working Misunderstanding 


Before focusing on the working misunderstandings between interlocutors, I 
will discuss in this chapter a working misunderstanding of the locus anthro- 
pologist e interlocutors; that is, between Advice Company’s employees and 
myself. The working misunderstanding centred on disparate notions of “col- 
laboration” in the context of project work, and it remained undetected and 
working for the first phase of my fieldwork. I will illustrate how the working 
misunderstanding shifted from the initially unintentional modus to an inten- 
tional one, through which I shaped my actions to comply with employees’ 
understanding of “collaboration” (Figure 17). 


Figure 17: Chapter allocation on the L/M quadrant 
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8.1. Discovering “collaboration” 


The advice most frequently given in the Discover Advice Company training 
for new employees, which I attended very early in my fieldwork, was that 
employees should practise “boundaryless behaviour” in the office and “share 
information openly and freely across the organisation”. Along with this advice 
came a few collaboration activation games, such as passing a sugar cube along 
a line of team members with chopsticks, in order to emphasise the importance 
of each team member to the success of the entire task (Section 3.4.2). 

Indeed, the physical set-up of the main office stands in congruence with 
these messages, with its very stringent realisation of an open plan office with 
no walls or individual cabins for managers. All employees have exactly the 
same desks, regardless of their designation, and several semi-open chat cor- 
ners or glass-walled meeting rooms provide interactive workspaces. The office 
space is very similar to the settings described in popular management books 
that are thought to facilitate a “culture of collaboration” (Rosen 2007: 116), and 
its open nature reinforces the notion of the organisation as a single system 
with values of transparency and egalitarianism. As shown in Section 4.5.1, the 
quotes of employees who saw the main office as a place for interacting and co- 
ordinating work also correspond with this notion, notwithstanding the other 
perceptions of pressure, distraction and fear that were voiced in connection 
with the main office’s atmosphere. 

These facts seemed to affirm my understanding of collaboration, which 
I thought was based on ideas of mutual knowledge exchange and common 
access to information. In my notion of collaboration, the central aim was 
therefore achieving the maximum amount of shared knowledge across col- 
laborating parties within the organisation, as this would allow for the most 
beneficial work results (Squires and Van De Vanter 2013: 298). This under- 
standing might have been partially related to my work experience as an IT 
professional managing software implementation, as my aim in this role was 
exactly to maximise the availability of information across organisations. Cur- 
rent discourses on collaboration in information systems research (ISR) place 
the topic in the context of cloud data storage technologies and collaboration 
software innovations (Kogan and Muller 2006, Li et al. 2012, Shah 2014). 

During the early weeks of my research, as I accompanied the employees 
of several client consulting teams, I observed how the team members worked 
closely together on a task - sometimes literally, with two or three colleagues 
sitting together at the same desk, discussing and jointly developing presen- 
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tations, documents and emails that would be sent to clients. They frequently 
sought advice from each other, and called across to the next line of desks if 
the colleague they needed to speak to was not sitting next to them. The inter- 
action was marked by such high communication density and multi-tasking 
that the intensity of collaboration seemed to provoke questions about poten- 
tial compromises on the individual’s productivity (Heerwagen et al. 2004: 511). 
This relates back to the seemingly contradictory perception of the office at- 
mosphere as one that both fostered coordination and distracted employees 
from “real work” (5.4.1). 

In my next fieldwork phase, six weeks later, I accompanied colleagues on 
the project coordination teams, who had the task of supporting the client 
consultants by organising the work tasks that would be carried out by the 
freelancer teams’. When I asked the employees how they managed the differ- 
ent client projects that were handed to them from the consulting teams, my 
interlocutors patiently explained to me the various documents from which 
they drew the project information and in which formats they stored updates 
in shared databases to be reviewed by the other teams. To ensure compliance 
with the compulsory activities in the mandated sequence of the project man- 
agement process, most colleagues maintained elaborate lists of 20 to 25 “to 
dos” for each of the projects they managed. All of these “to dos” centred on 
the exchange of project-related information or status updates on the project’s 
progress, and this corresponded to the “boundaryless behaviour” requested 
by the managers in the initial training sessions. Furthermore, these actions 
seemed to confirm my ideas of collaboration, which encompassed the aim 
of achieving the maximum amount of information sharing along the project 
development process. I remained fully engaged, collecting very detailed data 
about the various technicalities of the project process and where each piece of 
information was stored. I did not perceive any dissonance between my notion 
of collaboration and the observed praxis in the office; nor did I realise that a 
working misunderstanding about collaboration was at play - the misunder- 
standing was apparently working very well. 

It would remain working for a few weeks longer, until I accompanied 
Naveed, who happened to work on a project that I identified - after some 
time — as one that had been initiated by a client in the consulting team dur- 
ing my stint there. It had taken me almost half the day to realise that it was the 


1 For reasons of identity protection | remain vague here about the nature of the work 
tasks carried out by the freelancer teams. 
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same project, due to the different information Naveed seemed to have about 
it relative to the information I had picked up from the first team. While the 
consulting team member had given me an elaborate account of the strategic 
intent and type of advice the client was looking for, Naveed fed me a sum- 
mary version of it, focusing on the key data needed for the consulting team. 
The existence of an information gap between the consulting team and the 
project coordinators became most apparent in relation to timelines: Naveed 
seemed to have no information about the date by which the client expected 
the project to be finished and presented, but I recalled that such a date had 
been agreed over email. Naveed had only been given a deadline for delivering 
the tasks he was responsible for. For a while I wondered if I had simply done 
a poor job oftaking notes on the facts ofthe project, mixing up clients’ names 
or the relevant databases and tools used for collaboration. Despite assuring 
myself that this was not the case, I still assumed my notion of collaboration to 
be valid. I remained fully focused on discovering how the information on the 
project given to the first team could have been reduced and changed across 
only a 15-metre stretch of desks, despite standardised processes, databases 
and “to do” lists. 

A few hours later I heard and saw Naveed give his main contact at the 
street office, who coordinated the freelancers’ tasks, a much shorter project 
completion deadline than the one he was actually working towards. This was 
the moment I realised that there were diverging understandings of collabo- 
ration at play between myself and my interlocutors. As I continued to move 
throughout the different teams and departments that were contributing to the 
client project, I encountered similar patterns of knowledge management and 
control. When I later traced the individual work steps along a client project, I 
realised that only the senior consulting team members were directly involved 
in meetings and client communication; this corresponded to the perceived 
hierarchy in the office. All other teams in the project development process 
were instead briefed by the previous team and were provided deadlines for 
completing their tasks. 

The notions of collaboration in this division aligned with manoeuvring the 
project information (or parts of it) to achieve the goal of successful project de- 
livery without escalation. The individual teams and their actors were not part 
of one organisational system, but differentiated sub-systems that selected 
only particular aspects of information about the project that they determined 
important for the receiving sub-system. This resulted in a multi-tiered work- 
ing misunderstanding in the form of a “bargaining game” around delivery 
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dates, as Asif called it. Chapter 9 addresses these “date games” between em- 
ployees. 

The working misunderstanding between myself and the employees in the 
organisation was, however, that my notion of collaboration assumed transpar- 
ent and equal access to the project’s information within the same social sys- 
tem. This notion was supported by the “officially communicated” idea of col- 
laboration by the organisation's leadership team in the new joiner’s training 
and reinforced by the open plan office set-up. However, the everyday working 
praxis fostered the emergence of individual teams along the project develop- 
ment process. Consequently, the observed communication processes showed 
a selection of information from the hierarchically higher team (i.e. that which 
was closer to the client) on what the next team should know, such as team- 
specific project deadlines. However, the selection of understanding of this in- 
formation by the next team sometimes differed from what the initial team 
expected: the next team factored in this pre-selection of information and re- 
produced the information within their own sub-system as “Yes, that’s the date 
we [were] given, but they anyhow planned some buffer, so the real deadline 
must be later”. On the practical side, this approach to collaboration led to a 
rather unexpected situation during fieldwork: by moving between the differ- 
ent teams in this multi-sited corporate setting, I frequently gained signifi- 
cantly more knowledge about the individual projects than the employees had 
themselves. This opened up a number of considerations relating to knowledge 
management during the fieldwork with respect to the intentional working 
misunderstanding. 


8.2. From anon-intentional to an intentional working 
misunderstanding 


Once I discovered the diverging notion of collaboration between myself and 
my interlocutors through the multi-sited fieldwork approach, the situation 
demanded that I take a decision on how I would interact with them in the 
context of project collaboration. If I were to openly share my knowledge about 
the various projects, I might bring the carefully crafted collaboration system 
to a point of unravelling. The alternative was to play on the ambiguities at 
hand, just as my interlocutors did, to keep the misunderstanding working. 
As outlined in the next section, I took the latter approach and shifted from a 
non-intentional to an intentional modus of working misunderstanding. 
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As many of my interlocutors were perfectly aware of the strategic infor- 
mation concealment between the teams and played their role, so too did I play 
mine in “the other side’s drama” (Reed 2006: 158) by not sharing my knowledge 
of the project. While the early phase of my analysis of collaboration patterns 
clearly involved a non-intentional working misunderstanding between my- 
self and the interlocutors, the situation changed as soon as I gained more 
insight into the working practices of project collaboration that shaped each 
team’s strategic information selection. From that point onwards, I was able to 
realise the ambiguities at play regarding the circulating project information 
and I managed my own knowledge carefully in order to tune my utterances 
and questions to the knowledge levels of my interlocutors. Through my ac- 
tions, I actively and intentionally kept the misunderstanding working. 

I did not directly voice my understanding of collaboration in contrast to 
the lived praxis of my interlocutors. I can only speculate on the reflections of 
my interlocutors on this, as I did not create a dissonance in their expected be- 
haviour - at least, if I did, it did not become salient enough for them to raise it 
in discussion. It was only during the final research phase, when I followed the 
project execution process and frequently changed desks, that Kashish leaned 
over to me in a conspiratorial manner and uttered with a low voice: „I know 
you probably shouldn't tell me, but I saw you sitting with Neha [the project 
manager] this morning, so you must have talked about project GREEN. Well, 
at least tell me if it’s on track, I fear something is boiling up there...“ 

Hence I was not the only person in the organisation playing this role. 
Kashish was also quite aware that I had understood the notion of collabora- 
tion at play in this organisation and shaped my behaviour accordingly. The 
way he posed his question further suggests that he was equally aware that he 
was violating the rules of the game by drawing on my knowledge in order to 
get information that had not been selected for him by the other team. Act- 
ing according to my own understanding of collaboration would have meant 
telling my interlocutor that I had accompanied Neha that morning during her 
numerous phone calls to the freelancer team leads about the status of their 
work. I would have also mentioned that one of them had announced the risk 
of a potential delay of several days, which Neha had decided not to pass on to 
the consulting team, as she was positive it would be fixed with a bit of over- 
time work. Instead, I uttered something indifferent about many projects at 
play right now, each with their own progress levels and challenges. It was a re- 
sponse that fit the working practice and, consequently, Kashish did not repeat 
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his question but instead focused on an urgent client request that demanded 
his full attention for the rest of the day. 

With my growing insight into the misunderstanding, I learned to map the 
boundaries of knowledge exchange and the distribution of information across 
the organisation. I also learned which parts of my own information about a 
specific project I had to “switch off” in which team, in order to not impede 
the set-up shaped by my interlocutor’s concept of collaboration. Further, I 
learned when to be vague about my project knowledge when accompanying 
interlocutors from various teams, even though my own understanding of col- 
laboration proposed a different behaviour. I had moved into the intentional 
modus of misunderstanding in order to keep the misunderstanding working. 


8.3. Working (with) a misunderstanding 


Given my pre-disposition stemming from my professional background as a 
Western IT specialist with a deep-rooted commitment to information provi- 
sion based on egalitarian ideas of knowledge-sharing, it is not a pure coin- 
cidence that I found my understanding of collaboration mirrored in the or- 
ganisation’s official idea of collaboration. This congruence enabled the misun- 
derstanding to persist unidentified over several weeks of intensive fieldwork. 
The working aspect of the misunderstanding lays in the fact that I was able to 
apply my notion of collaboration in terms of knowledge sharing for the ini- 
tial phase of the fieldwork without encountering dissonance to the observed 
practice: I accompanied my interlocutors to briefing meetings and conference 
calls and eagerly absorbed their explanations of the various databases record- 
ing a project’s information. With that level of insight, my idea of collaboration 
seemed to fit the working practices. Consequently, I collected data on how the 
employees in and across the various teams shared project information, and 
via which communication channels and functions. 

Only after being in the organisation for a longer time was I able to relate 
an interlocutor’s information on a specific project to the knowledge I gained 
about the very same project from another team. Gaining sufficient insight 
into what was communicated for project collaboration delineated my “point of 
unravelling” (Reed 2006) - the moment I realised the incongruence between 
my notion of collaboration and my interlocutors’ execution of it. Until that 
moment, the working misunderstanding could be allocated within the quad- 
rant typology under the locus anthropologist « interlocutors and the non- 
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intentional modus. After the point of unravelling, however, my case study ex- 
perienced a shift towards an intentional modus of working misunderstanding. 
In this later phase of fieldwork I consciously shaped my behaviour according 
to the ambiguities relating to project knowledge, in order to comply with my 
interlocutors’ notions and practices of collaboration. Therefore, the misun- 
derstanding can be positioned in the blank spot ofthe quadrant - in the cat- 
egory of intentional working misunderstandings between an anthropologist 
and interlocutors. 


8.4. Concluding remarks on collaboration 
as a working misunderstanding 


In brief, I can contrast my conception of collaboration as an egalitarian, open- 
access approach with the understanding of my interlocutors as a strategic, 
fit-to-purpose concept. My conception was rooted in a view of organisations 
as systems that are internally differentiated by segmentation and equitable 
emergent sub-systems. In this view, the selection mechanisms of informa- 
tion are consequently less restrictive. Collaboration in my interlocutors’ sense, 
however, was based on interaction in a hierarchically differentiated system 
with a functional selection of information. 

In spite of these factually diverging notions, the interaction between me 
and my interlocutors was possible without encountering dissonance, and we 
were able to discuss various screens within project documentation databases 
and other tools used for their work. Information about the project collabora- 
tion practices at the organisation allowed me to recontextualise the situation 
(Gershon 2005: 103) in order to make it meaningful within the realms of my 
own concept of collaboration. This “parallel encoding” (Sahlins 1982) enabled 
an undisturbed continuity of interaction with my interlocutors due to the 
working misunderstanding. It remained undiscovered as long as my insight 
into the other system was limited to the visibility of how information was be- 
ing exchanged (which matched my expectations). 

This seemingly marginalised category is analytically interesting insofar 
as it is marked by the boundary (La Cecla 2002: 103) between the anthropol- 
ogist’s understanding of a concept and interlocutor’s views of it. During the 
fieldwork described in this chapter, I was convinced of my own perception 
of collaboration as an egalitarian interaction. Today, more than two years af- 
ter returning from the field, I am beginning to question whether my ideas of 
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collaboration might constitute an idealised understanding of the term. Ret- 
rospectively, I cannot swear that my own communication strategies during 
my time as a project manager in the industry were significantly dissimilar to 
those of my interlocutors at Advice Company. I will analyse these strategies - 
“date games” - more closely in the next chapter. 
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From the locus anthropologist © interlocutors analysis, this chapter and the 
following chapter (10) will shift to analyse the working misunderstandings 
between my interlocutors at Advice Company. In this context, I will refer to 
misunderstandings between the sub-systems within the organisation, as well 
as those between the organisational system and its environment. This chapter 
will illustrate the intentional modus of working misunderstandings through 
the collaborative practices of information control (described in Chapter 8) that 
I call “date games”. Figure 18 positions this chapter within the analytical di- 
mensions of the L/M quadrant. 


Figure 18: Chapter 9 on the L/M quadrant 
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The analysis focuses around the central commodity of Advice Company - 
the client project - and particularly the working misunderstandings around 
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delivery dates. A delivery date seems a rather unambiguous, objective and 
clear piece of data. However, the ethnographic examples will show that the 
individual sub-systems strategically select information on delivery dates dur- 
ing the project planning phase, and these dates become intentional working 
misunderstandings between interlocutors. 

To approach the “date games” from a theoretical perspective I will in- 
troduce the concept of double contingency through the framework of Sys- 
tems Theory (Section 9.1). Section 9.2 provides ethnographic accounts of date 
games as working practices within Advice Company and analyses them from 
the theoretical perspective of double contingency in the context of working 
misunderstandings. The examples illustrate how the value client centricity 
structures the date games in the project planning stage. In Section 9.3, I 
contrast the use of these games in the execution phase, during which the 
value ground reality becomes more relevant; this reverses the direction of the 
games, atleastto the point ofescalation. Section 9.4 provides examples of date 
games in the system/environment interaction and traces collaboration prac- 
tices beyond the organisational boundaries. I show that the date games also 
involve clients and highlight the circumstances under which the date games 
are terminated when as the working misunderstanding reaches a point of un- 
ravelling. In a concluding section, I position such cases within the L/M quad- 
rant and reflect on the way in which delivery dates depict intentional working 
misunderstandings as a central element of client project collaboration. 


9.1. Double contingency and cross-system interaction 


When two social systems interact, the encounter is coined by uncertainty, as 
both sides know that the other may select from a range of possible actions 
and it is unclear which action will be selected. The other system's selection of 
action is unforeseeable unless a mandatory option exists. Luhmann, in line 
with Talcott Parsons, refers to this as contingency: “Something is contingent 
insofar as it is neither necessary nor impossible; it is just what it is (or was 
or will be), though it could also be otherwise” (1995a: 106). As the condition 
applies to both systems with respect to the other, it can be understood as 
double contingency. This leads to an interdependency whereby each system 
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seeks to pre-empt the actions of the other on the basis of its own selection. 
This is problematic, insofar as social systems are “black boxes” to each other:! 


The basic situation of double contingency is then simple: two black boxes, 
by whatever accident, come to have dealings with one another. Each deter- 
mines its own behavior by complex self-referential operations within its own 
boundaries. What can be seen of each is therefore necessarily a reduction. 
Each assumes the same about the other. Therefore, however many efforts 
they exert [...], the black boxes remain opaque to one another. (Luhmann 
1995a: 109) 


This opacity of interacting social systems thus allows for only an assumption 
of the action that will be selected by the other system as a consequence of one’s 
own system’s selection of action. In contexts in which each system seeks to 
prompt a specific action within the other system, this is only successful on the 
contingency of a trigger-causality, rather than an effect-causality, unless the 
systems are structurally coupled. As the latter is not the case amongst the sub- 
systems within Advice Company, their interactions remain in a situation of 
double contingency and are caught in a self-referential circle that is difficult 
to resolve: “I will do what you want if you do what I want” (Luhmann 1995a: 
117). 

The next sections illustrate how the interactions between Advice Com- 
pany’s emergent sub-systems are coined by “date games” as strategies for 
dealing with the other system's opacity and the double contingency situation. 
I will furthermore argue that intentional working misunderstandings around 
delivery dates provide a method of overcoming the self-referential circle. 


9.2. Date games and working misunderstandings 


The ethnographic accounts provided in this chapter pertain to cross-sys- 
tem communication in relation to project planning and progress tracking. 


1 Gregory Bateson also uses the term in this sense: “It’s a word that comes from engi- 
neers. When they draw a complicated diagram of a complicated machine they use a 
sort of shorthand. Instead of drawing all the details they put a box to stand for a whole 
bunch of parts and label the box with what that bunch of parts is supposed to do. [...] 
But it’s not an explanation of how the bunch works” (Bateson 1972: 40, emphasis in 
original). 
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They serve to illustrate how collaboration between sub-systems is organised 
through the use of delivery dates as working misunderstandings. Such 
situations do not occur with every project across the organisation, yet they 
are observable in various independent situations across different teams 
and divisions. The examples selected reflect this wide distribution of the 
phenomenon. 


9.2.1. Mitigating double contingency 


When a client announces interest in commissioning a project with Advice 
Company, the client consultants, whose function is to engage in boundary 
work, are the recipients ofthis request. As specialists in communication with 
the environment, they are responsible for triggering actions within the or- 
ganisational system on the basis of environmental impulses. Together with 
communicating specifics about a project (see Chapter 10), a client sets an ex- 
pected delivery date for the final project and sometimes a few milestone dates 
to measure interim progress. These dates are then discussed within the client 
consulting team and the team usually proposes that a later delivery date be 
agreed with the client. Client consultant Aniket remarked: „Some clients will 
always crunch your timelines, whatever you tell them. They push, whether 
feasible or not, and even if we deliver the project only ı day before the initial 
deadline they say: ‚See, this is why I pushed you.“ 

From this quote, one can already anticipate the nature of the tension- 
laden date game with the client systems, which are addressed in Section 
9.4. At this point, I will continue to describe the process from the moment 
a delivery date is agreed with the client. After this point, the project is of- 
ficially launched and the project development process begins, together with 
the mechanisms ofinformation selection by each sub-system, as deemed nec- 
essary for collaboration (see Chapter 8). When the client consultants inform 
project coordinators about the project, they select the delivery date they as- 
sume is required for a successful and timely project delivery to the client. This 
selection occurs on the basis of assumptions about the action that will be trig- 
gered within the opaque sub-system, as client consultant Neelam indicated: 


You know, the data preparation teams will be late in any case, because the 
execution guys will only start working when the deadline comes near... So | 
give the project coordinators shorter timelines, keeping the buffer for me. 
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Otherwise I will be the one sitting there doing long hours to deliver to the 
client on time. 


Along the project development process, teams are briefed by the functionally 
preceding team, which is hierarchically higher on the client centricity scale, 
and this team communicates deadlines for the tasks they are briefing. These 
deadlines are selected and processed within each sub-system on the basis of 
the same mechanism, as Asif from the project coordination team explained: 
„Ihe client consultants might agree for example on 20 days [until project de- 
livery to the client], but they give us only 15 days. And we also do the same only: 
when project coordination gets, say, 15th of next month to have it completed, 
we tell to the execution teams the 12th.“ 

Asif describes an example for the double contingency in the cross-system 
interaction: When client consultants inform project coordinators about the 
delivery date of a new project, they select this information based on the expec- 
tation that the project coordinators will work towards that shorter deadline, 
so that even a delay will not result in an issue. But client consultants have no 
insight into the selection mechanisms within the project coordinator’s system 
and hence cannot pre-empt the action that will be triggered within the project 
coordination team. Accordingly, the client consultants’ sub-system is opaque 
to project coordinator Asif and the selection mechanisms that lie behind the 
delivery date are a black box for him. But equally, he makes assumptions about 
the alternatives that may have been chosen by the client consultants - deci- 
sions that are contingent for him. He does not know if the delivery date he was 
given is congruent with the client’s final deadline, or if/which alterations to 
the date occurred to trigger a specific action within his system. He can choose 
to work towards the deadline given or decide that it is an artificial date that 
was set to allow the client consultants additional time to create their final re- 
port. Conversely, the client consultants do not know if Asif will choose to work 
towards the date they communicated to him or if he will select an understand- 
ing of the date as a ballpark timeline that he may or may not aim to fulfil. This 
is the double contingency that both sub-systems must deal with, along with 
all other (sub-)systems involved in the project development process. 

The date games are, on the one hand, a strategy of extending the double 
contingency and reducing the risk emanating from the opacity of other sub- 
systems for successful interaction. On the other hand, they enable cross-sys- 
tem interaction: delivery dates are bits of information that can be processed 
by the involved sub-systems; hence, they engender follow-up communication. 
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9.3.3. Playing on client centricity 


The double contingency lends an interesting twist to the date games, making 
them more than a waterfall of rational risk mitigation practices. Asif’s quote 
suggests that the different teams suspect that the delivery date information 
they receive has most likely been edited (i.e. pre-selected) by the preceding 
team in a way that this sub-system perceives as appropriate for achieving 
their goal of a timely delivery. Sheeba, a project coordinator, commented upon 
reviewing the briefing on a new project with — as was relatively common - 
urgent timelines: „Those consultants play oversmart on us. They have some 5 
to 10 days’ buffer, but don't tell us. And we only have unnecessary pressure, 
which we need to push down to the other teams.“ 

Similar to her colleague Asif, Sheeba was perfectly aware of the fact that 
she was kept in the dark about the actual delivery dates that were agreed with 
the client and that they were most likely later than she was told. Project coor- 
dinator Neha explicitly mentioned the opacity of the client consultants’ sub- 
system and the selection mechanisms that led to the delivery date she was 
given for completing the project: „I know the execution teams won't deliver, 
because they can't deliver and still I have to pressurise them. We want to un- 
derstand more about the reason of pressure. Here nobody says “No” easily, 
first all say ‚Yes‘.“ 

Apart from Neha's desire to gain more insight into the client consulting 
team’s selection processes behind the delivery dates, her statement repro- 
duces the internal boundaries of the organisation. As the client consultants 
orientate on a different value than the execution teams, who operate on the 
basis of the value ground reality, she expresses the notion that she has to 
protect the execution teams from the client-centric consulting teams (these 
boundary iterations are covered in detail in Chapter 10). 

The quotes furthermore suggest that the project coordinators select an 
understanding of the delivery dates that incorporates consultants’ unjusti- 
fied accumulation of extra time for their final work step in the project. This 
leads to the interpretation of delivery dates as ambiguous and up for nego- 
tiation, rather than clearly defined and binding. Project coordinator Sandesh 
accordingly referred to the project planning process as a “bargaining game”, 
referring to the delivery date “game” as a local metaphor: “You know, it’s like 
a bargaining game, and sometimes you have to play it like that to win it.” 

The relative meaning of the delivery date was also confirmed by Rohan 
from the project execution team in the street office: ,We sometimes have to 
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commit to unrealistic timelines, when they tell us client needs it. And every- 
body knows it’s unachievable, even consultants. But project goes ahead only 
and we deliver with delay.“ It might not be surprising that the rules of the 
“bargaining game” were determined by the value client centricity - at least 
most of the time. When I accompanied embedded team member Anas at 
the city office, he commented on his strategy of “outsourcing” a task to the 
standard team. The fact that he associated the term “outsourc[ing]” with the 
standard team, which was located within five metres of his desk, communi- 
cates the boundary between the two job types I illustrated in Chapter 6 (Sec- 
tion 6.1.2), which outlined the internal differentiation of the city office. Anas 
claimed that, in these cases, he never disclosed his real delivery date and al- 
ways kept a buffer. When he needed to send something to his manager on 
a Friday evening, he would tell the standard team he needed it by Wednes- 
day. When I asked for his reasons for doing so, his answer was similar to the 
statement of client consultant Aniket at the main office: „Because I need that 
buffer, as their [the embedded team’s] work will most likely not be up to the 
mark, so I will have to spend time in reworking it. If I tell them my real de- 
livery date the standard team might also only deliver on Friday evening and 
then I will be the one who is sitting late and getting under pressure.“ As a 
member of the embedded team with an overseas manager, he saw himself 
as occupying a more superior position on the client centricity scale than his 
colleagues on the standard team. This led him to feel entitled to request an 
early delivery date. 

Similarly, project coordinator Preeti utilised an interesting argumenta- 
tion strategy during an update call with a freelancer team manager at the 
street office. The team manager was apparently unable or unwilling to guar- 
antee that his freelancers would deliver the outstanding tasks by the deadline 
they had initially agreed to. After several minutes of discussing why such a 
situation had occurred, Preeti raised her voice: “I can't tell the client that be- 
cause of your freelancer’s skill-set problem this work cant be done by end 
Feb!” 

Her leverage of the term “client” is remarkable, as Preeti would most likely 
have no opportunity to tell the client anything about the project. She was not 
in a function assigned to boundary work. But her work location — the main 
office - differentiated her as an employee located in the most client-centric 
office in the organisation, and this suggested that she would have a closer 
position to the client than her colleague in the street office. She was able to 
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select this message due to the opacity of the social system of the main office 
to the street office employee she was interacting with. 

These examples show that the date games were only a superficially ratio- 
nal sequence of interdependent decisions, such as the kind assumed by game 
theory - a method of economic modelling introduced in the 1940s by John von 
Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern (2007[1944]). Beyond the use of date games 
as a risk mitigation praxis, they were also used as the basis for collaboration 
across sub-systems. They facilitated collaboration not only across offices, but 
also across teams within each office. Considering the physical proximity of 
each of the teams in the offices, it seems rather unlikely that such a level of 
information control could have been exercised. But given the internal differ- 
entiation strategies and boundary manifestations of emergent sub-systems 
(as illustrated in Chapter 6, Section 6.1), such a phenomenon is comprehen- 
sible. 

The date games imply an idea of collaboration as a means of purposive 
information control, iterating the hierarchical structure of the organisation 
along the client centricity scale. In conjunction with the concept of collabo- 
ration discussed in Chapter 8, the date games illustrate that information is 
not supposed to flow freely through the organisation for all sub-systems to 
dispose of. Rather, information is a resource - a commodity associated with 
the client centricity scale: the more directly it comes from a client the greater 
potential it has for manifesting the organisational hierarchy. The date games 
also provide insight into each sub-systems view of the other systems in its 
environment, with respect to anticipated actions: the decision to communi- 
cate an earlier delivery date is made on the basis of an assumption that the 
other system will deliver late. Such assumptions are a relevant aspect of why 
the delivery dates can be understood as working misunderstandings. 


9.2.2. Delivery dates as working misunderstandings 


When the client consulting teams communicate a delivery date to their project 
coordinators they deliberately select an earlier deadline than the one they are 
working towards. As a consequence, the delivery dates used for planning are 
not as precisely defined as the agreed calendar dates suggest. The client con- 
sultants, the project coordinators and the execution teams each assume that 
the communicated delivery date will not be met: “everybody knows it’s un- 
achievable” (Rohan). 
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The calendar deadline that is communicated between sub-systems, which 
serves as a basis for interaction, is therefore a working misunderstanding: the 
point in time the client consultants or the project coordinators understand as 
the expected delivery date is not transparent to the other system(s). Within the 
client consulting team, the expected moment of task completion lays some- 
where between the project completion date agreed with the client and the 
delivery date that is communicated to the project coordinators - the latter of 
which they do not expect to be met. When the client consultants and project 
coordinators interact in their project planning on the basis of the commu- 
nicated delivery date of the 20th of April, neither of the two parties encodes 
this date as the corresponding moment on the calendar, but as a later date. 
But the interaction works successfully on the basis of these calendar delivery 
dates. 

The working misunderstanding can also be classified as intentional, be- 
cause the interacting parties are fully aware of the fact that the communi- 
cated delivery date is subject to differing ascriptions. In spite of these dif- 
ferent meanings across the systems, the communication praxis is repeated 
within Advice Company. Project collaboration is even dependent on the ambi- 
guity of the delivery date, as the two sub-systems would otherwise be caught 
in the self-referential circle of double contingency. Hence, they need the date 
games and the delivery dates to operate as working misunderstandings in 
order to facilitate cross-system interaction. 

The working misunderstanding remains at play as long as the margin be- 
tween the project delivery and the client’s completion date is deemed man- 
ageable by the client consultant. But at times the opacity of delivery deadlines 
leads to delays that endanger the timely project delivery to the client, and thus 
the success of Advice Company. In these moments, escalation strategies re- 
place collaboration. 


9.3. Date games reversed: Status reports and escalation 


The rules of the game are set by the organisational structure, which provides 
the consulting teams with the most direct information from the client side 
in the environment about project delivery dates. The other teams only re- 
ceive information from the preceding team in the project delivery process and 
must take their decisions on the basis of this information. The project plan- 
ning phase is characterised by decision-making on the basis of an asymmetric 
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information structure between client consultants and other teams, with in- 
terdependent selection processes connected with this information structure. 
For the following phase of the project execution, however, we witness an op- 
posite information structure, as the execution teams make use of the most 
direct information from the other side of the organisational environment - 
the freelancers. 


9.3.1. Flipping the game: Status reports 


When the project is in its execution phase, date games can occur in the op- 
posite direction. At this stage, the freelancer team managers decide which 
information to select in the communication process — namely how long it 
will take for their freelancers to fully complete the given tasks and collect the 
data required. The sub-team at the receiving end of this communication is the 
project coordinator team. This team must decide which understanding to se- 
lect from the information impulse at their sub-system’s boundaries and how 
it should be processed within their own system. Such a message might in- 
clude information from the freelancer team leads about a delay in the project 
progress; the project coordinator must subsequently decide if this delay might 
still be okay or if it will require intervention. The project coordinators must 
then take a decision on which information should be selected for the client 
consulting teams. 

In this situation, the project coordinators exhibit information control 
for successful collaboration with the client consulting teams. Some use 
Asif’s strategy, which he revealed when I accompanied him. Client consultant 
Raveena came to his desk and requested a status update on one of her projects 
that was nearing the end of the execution phase. Asif told her that he could 
not prepare the status update on the project that day, as they had agreed he 
would send her an update on Thursdays. He referred to the number of other 
projects he had to take care of and promised to put her project update on the 
top of his list for Thursday. Raveena was not content with the situation, but 
accepted Asif’s objection. Once she left to return to her desk, Asif commented 
that Raveena might have escalated her requests if she had seen today’s data 
on the project progress, which had been slower than expected. He thought 
that, had she seen this, she would not have listened to his explanations about 
the progress agreements he had made with the freelancer team leads for the 
outstanding work. He expected the progress to increase significantly over the 
next few days, and he hoped to provide Raveena with an update on Thursday 
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projecting a delay that was minor enough to remain within her tolerance 
margins and to skirt escalation. 

In this case, Asif selected information about the project status according 
to his understanding of the agreed delivery date. The next example shows 
how project coordinator Neha received pre-selected information from the ex- 
ecution teams on project GREEN”, which was almost a week past-due. Over 
lunch, she complained with the other project coordinators that she was in 
trouble because the freelance team lead had apparently given her “fake in- 
formation’, as she called it: „Last week he told me that the work tasks are 
completed and the freelancers would only have to consolidate their stuff. But 
now he tells me that they need time until Sunday to complete the work.“ She 
said it was not clear to her if he had intentionally given her the wrong in- 
formation or if he had just blindly trusted his freelancers’ statements about 
having the work tasks completed and passed this update on to her without 
verifying it. Her colleague Preeti confirmed that notion: 


It’s a trust issue. He might well have given you wrong info and now blames 
it on the freelancers. That’s very easy, because they are not part of the 
organisation, nobody will ask them, nor will they have to face any conse- 
quences. Same is with the client consultants. They never mark [copy] us on 
client emails to not share the timelines they have agreed with the client. 
Sometimes they push us to complete the work tasks even one, two months 
before the project delivery presentation is due. 


Preeti’s comment illustrates her suspicion that the client consulting teams use 
their functionally more direct access to the client as an information advantage 
to play date games. But her comment also illustrates that the freelance team 
lead might use his information advantage to play the date game in the other 
direction, by selecting information according to his system’s understanding 
of the actual delivery date. As he has access to the most direct information 
on the work completion status, he is in a position to select which information 
is communicated to his project coordinator colleagues in order to prevent an 
escalation — just as Asif did with his client consultant colleague. 

The date games operate according to the value client centricity, with sub- 
systems that more closely interact with the client most knowledgeable of the 
agreed project completion date with the client. Consequently, the client con- 
sultants are able to select information for communication with the next sub- 


2 | invented this project name; | could have equally named it BLACK or RED. 
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system, the project coordinators. The employees at the street office work at 
the least client-centric location in the city and hence receive the most indirect 
and pre-selected delivery dates for the completion of work tasks. During the 
execution phase, however, the information levels get flipped upside down. The 
work tasks providing the data basis for a client project are fulfilled by the free- 
lancers. The freelancer team leads operate according to the ground reality as 
the leading value, and during the execution phase, these roles have the most 
direct information on the project status. The freelancer team leads select the 
status update information they perceive as relevant for successful interaction 
in order to prevent escalations of issues to management. In this phase of the 
project, ground reality is the more relevant value (Figure 19). 


Figure 19: Project Phase and Information levels 
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Figure 19 illustrates furthermore that project coordinators are in the mid- 
dle, between the client consultants and the freelancer team leads, and must 
consequently master the different information selection processes at play. In 
order to execute their function, they must operate intentional working misun- 
derstandings to maintain interactions without provoking dissonance. Project 
coordinator Neha’s manager referred to this as “diplomacy”: 


Neha: | had a feedback call with my manager yesterday. | was told | have to 
be more diplomatic. How can | do that? 


FM: What do you mean by diplomatic? 
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Neha: My manager said | should be more diplomatic in my communication 
to not have issues coming up, no escalations to him, you know. But it is very 
difficult for me. | am used to be[ing] very open and say[ing] how it is [...] So 
here it is very difficult for me to not tell things or sometimes | feel | almost lie 
about it. But my manager said | should be more diplomatic when things go 
wrong and not tell everything at that moment. | was told | have to manage 
things more on my own now without the help from the management level 
and be more diplomatic so that things don't get escalated, | should be more 
independent. | have to mentor these two new joinees, so | should be like 
that. 


“Diplomacy”, as a trait that Neha’s manager demanded that she develop, can 
hence be regarded as the ability to manoeuvre successfully between differ- 
ent understandings of delivery dates and status information. For the project 
coordinators, it refers to the art of manipulating the working misunderstand- 
ing in relation to a delivery date on both sides, interpreting both the delivery 
date they have been given by the client consultants and the actual deadline 
by which they need to complete the tasks. They must also be able to use a de- 
livery date to collaborate with execution team leads, in order to enable them 
to complete the project tasks in time for the client consultants, despite their 
differing interpretations of that deadline. 


9.3.2. Escalations as emergency breaks 


While the level of information is inverted from the planning phase to the exe- 
cution phase, the overall hierarchical differentiation of the organisation along 
the client centricity scale remains. As a consequence, the working misunder- 
standing about status reports during the execution phase can be instantly 
brought to a point of unravelling through the mechanism of escalation. When 
a client consultant sees the successful and timely delivery of the project to the 
client jeopardised, even when his or her own buffer is factored in, he or she 
must inform the next management level of the situation. 

Once a project status is escalated to management by a client consultant, 
the collaboration between sub-systems immediately ends. Until that moment, 
the interaction between sub-teams is a carefully balanced communication 
structure based on intentional working misunderstandings that cater for the 
opacities of the sub-systems. When a project is raised to escalation, however, 
the client consulting team - or its manager - can request direct and detailed 
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information on the execution process and insight into the mechanisms ofthe 
other, less sub-systems. An escalation of a project status to higher manage- 
ment attention is followed by a wave of teleconferences and meetings, during 
which managers of the involved teams review the situation in detail and have 
their staff work on micro-level action plans. The choice of an escalation path to 
enforce project completion is regarded as ultima ratio, as explained by client 
consultant Gopal: 


There are two options how you can make people work for your project 
quicker and harder. The primary one is rapport. If you share a good rapport 
with people they will work for your project quicker when you ask them to. If 
you don't, then your work might be put back and might get lapsed. So this 
works based on the relationships we have. The second option is escalation 
via the managers. But via this route a person might do the work maybe 
twice or thrice for you, but then it will not work anymore, so I try to avoid 
that if possible. Issue is, when you escalate, people don’t work only. So what 
happened now on this project was, we figured we have to work hard on the 
execution tasks. So | in a first step | involved Srinat [a colleague with a good 
informal connection to the execution teams], but the people just did not 
move at all. Then we played it hard via email escalations to both division 
heads. This helped to get a clearer picture of the situation and all that is still 
to be done. But basically, now we have to plan in next week to pacify their 
[the freelancer team leads] burned egos and be friendly. And only then they 
will start working. You have to treat them with a hot/cold blow strategy. 


Through Gopal’s perception of having “burned egos” from an escalation, one 
can assess its dysfunctional nature in the organisational system. Using escala- 
tion to cut the interaction across sub-systems (and hence the working practice 
of date games and status reports) might achieve a short-term goal, but it has 
serious consequences for the communication system. The working misun- 
derstandings with respect to delivery dates and status reports are important 
for collaboration across the organisational system, and escalation strategies 
cannot serve as an alternative strategy to overcome the double contingency. 


9. Modus intentional: Date games 


9.4. Date games across system boundaries, and their limits 


Thus far, I have shown how working misunderstandings around the delivery 
date play an important role for the successful collaboration of the organisa- 
tional sub-systems when delivering a client project. When these date games 
are played within Advice Company, the framework is set by the organisational 
structure of information directness and sub-systems’ hierarchical positions 
along the client centricity scale. When timelines for project delivery are nego- 
tiated with clients, however, the communication process sprawls across sys- 
tem boundaries. In this section, I will illustrate this with two case studies 
that show how the date games are played beyond organisational limits and 
sometimes reach a point of unravelling. 


9.4.1. Boundary work positions 


Within the organisation, client consultants process the delivery date infor- 
mation for further handling. But these delivery dates are the outcomes of 
the consultant team’s “boundary work” (Holtgrewe 2003: 64). The consultant 
teams comprise a functional sub-system concerned with the organisational 
boundaries with the environment - in this case, the clients. As I illustrated in 
Chapter 4 (Section 4.2), the freelance team leads perform the same “boundary 
work”, but they do so in order to craft and maintain the organisational bound- 
aries with the freelancers (Holtgrewe 2003: 65). While both sub-systems are 
structurally similar, their disparity in status is determined by the organisa- 
tion’s dominant value client centricity that is of fundamental significance to 
the client projects. 

Client consulting teams are in a hierarchically higher position than the 
other sub-systems that perform “boundary work”, such as the freelance team 
leads. Client consultants paradoxically are, however, in a weaker position to 
shape the relationship with the environment according to the organisation's 
own interests, as the decision to place a project order with Advice Company 
is taken solely by clients. In contrast, the decision to hire freelancers for their 
services lays with the freelance team leads; similarly, the HR department de- 
termines the type of relationship the organisation has with tertiary education 
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institutions’. Hence, in these cases, the decision-making lies within the or- 
ganisation. 

The delivery date games that are played across organisational boundaries 
represent an interesting analytical category due to their close connection in 
time. Organisations differentiate themselves from their environment not only 
by communicating their boundaries, but also through time dimensions. Luh- 
mann speaks of the emergence of system-immanent time, which must still 
adhere to the time of the environment (Luhmann 1995a: 185). By analysing the 
manipulation of delivery dates, one can trace how the organisation processes 
impulses from the environment - from clients into its own context - and how 
varying time dimensions play a role in the organisational boundaries. We have 
seen above that the date games build on and (re)produce internal differenti- 
ation. Similar system-environment date games are at play with clients, yet 
with distinct differences to the internal date games, as I will illustrate in the 
following two cases from two different client consulting teams within Advice 
Company. 


9.4.2. Playing client delivery date games 


Sneha, a client consultant, informed Deepak, a junior colleague, about a client 
request that had just arrived in her inbox. After exchanging general informa- 
tion about the project’s topic and scope and a preliminary action plan, Sneha 
asked Deepak to call the client to speak about timelines (i.e. delivery dates). 
During the phone call, the client told Deepak that she wanted the project to be 
delivered by the 15th of December. Deepak promised to check if that would be 
possible, but he warned her that it might not be achievable. As his reason, he 
explained that the earliest the project execution teams could complete their 
tasks would be the end of November, depending on the freelancers’ produc- 
tivity. 

But instead of revising her deadline, the client argued that she needed 
the project report and recommendation for a planned top-level management 
board meeting on the 17th of December. She would need the recommenda- 
tions to form the basis of a discussion at that meeting, so she could push for 


3 The HR department decides whether or not to establish a campus recruitment agree- 
ment with a business school and the execution team leads are responsible for the de- 
cision to utilise a freelancer’s service on the basis of Advice Company's skillset require- 
ments. 
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a strategic decision before the year’s end. Deepak again announced that he 
would check on the feasibility of her request and get back to her. He got up 
and walked to Sneha’s desk to discuss this phone conversation with the client. 
With a frown, Sneha said that she would not buy into the client’s delivery date 
timelines, and her idea of a realistic project delivery was “something like mid- 
January”. Then she told Deepak in an explicit, though not unfriendly tone that 
he should not share with clients any information about when the project ex- 
ecution work would be complete. The reason for this is that the client might 
push for delivery of the report soon after the execution team’s work tasks were 
complete. 

While both looked at the calendar on Sneha’s computer screen, on which 
she clicked back and forth between the weeks, the two began to discuss 
whether the client’s board meeting on the 17th of December was a bluff. Each 
brought to the discussion facts they knew about the client’s organisation (re- 
lating to its management structure and their experiences with past projects). 
They finally concluded that the client must have mentioned the meeting as a 
bluff, and that the said board meeting would not actually happen - at least 
not on the 17th of December. Therefore, Sneha calculated the project plan 
with a potential delivery date of the end of December. Before concluding the 
ad-hoc meeting, she reiterated to Deepak that he should not share timelines 
about individual work tasks with clients. 

The next day, when I asked Deepak about the timelines for the new poten- 
tial project, he told me that he had decided not to send the revised delivery 
date proposal to the client, but to ask (via email) for a phone call to discuss 
the timelines. When I asked if there was a chance for alignment he replied in 
the affirmative, because Sneha had said that she would be able to deliver the 
final project in January, but would have the option to offer a partial update 
and preliminary analysis on the 20th of December. He rated this scenario as 
a good basis for agreement, as both he and Sneha had come to the conclusion 
that the client was bluffing about the board meeting on the 17th of Decem- 
ber. Deepak therefore felt confident that the client was creating a buffer for 
herself that they would be able to negotiate. 

The call with the client was scheduled for the afternoon. When Deepak 
and Sneha gathered in a meeting booth to prepare for it, Sneha proposed to 
enter the discussion with a project delivery date of the 17th of January, with a 
preliminary report a week earlier, on the 10th of January. Her final comment 
before Deepak started to dial into the conference call crisply summarised her 
bargaining strategy: “The client will be upset with this, but we anyhow should 
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put this timing into our initial proposal. Why crunch timelines at the begin- 
ning, let her beg for it.” 

Consequently, the client got an initial delivery date proposal of the 17th 
of January, which was then “negotiated and mutually agreed” for the 3rd of 
January with a preliminary report on the 20th of December. 

This example illustrates the strategies employed by the consulting teams 
in executing their “boundary work”. Both Advice Company and the client or- 
ganisation had the target of finalising the project in the most convenient time- 
frame for each of them and the double contingency made this a challenge for 
both sides, as such targets were rarely in congruence. The client opened the 
communication by selecting a first delivery date, which Deepak and Sneha - 
the boundary specialists - processed within the system as “unachievable”. 

The follow-up communication Deepak selected was aligned with the 
project process within the organisational system. His feedback was that the 
client’s requested deadline was “unachievable because execution teams only 
ready too short beforehand”. The selection of understanding from the client 
system can only be inferred from the follow-up communication, for which 
the date of the executive board meeting was selected to iterate the validity 
of the expected delivery date. Hence, the selected understanding of Deepak’s 
response to her request was definitely not “unachievable”, but might have 
been “if they stretch they maybe can’. 

Processing this selection of understanding in the client’s system hence led 
to the decision to “increase pressure” by selecting an utterance that rebuked 
the client’s internal hierarchical structure (executive board), its system-imma- 
nent time (meeting date) and the constitutive necessity of decision-making in 
the system’s time context (requiring a strategic decision before year-end). The 
selection of understanding from both Deepak and Sneha of this utterance is 
remarkable: they selected to understand it as a bluff - determining that the 
strategy employed internally at Advice Company for collaboration across sub- 
systems was being used by the client to achieve a buffer on her end. 

Both boundary specialists assumed that the decision of the client system 
was to select an artificial meeting date in order to increase the pressure on 
them; hence, they decided not to align their delivery dates. The client, respec- 
tively, was most likely aware that her counterparts at Advice Company would 
not understand her delivery date request as the date that would ultimately be 
demanded. Therefore, “delivery dates” became an intentional working mis- 
understanding in this cross-system communication: both sides were aware 
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of the other party’s differing understanding, yet this misunderstanding was 
used to foster the project initiation process. 

According to Luhmann’s concept of communication, information cannot 
flow directly to another system; instead, it causes an irritation at the boundary 
that gets processed according to the systems structural framework. The com- 
munication described above illustrates that social systems do not communi- 
cate directly, but via the selection of an utterance and understanding. When 
Deepak said “unachievable”, the client responded with a revised delivery date 
request. If there had been direct communication between the systems, then 
this follow-up communication would not have made sense, as the status “un- 
achievable” would have triggered follow-up communication to inquire about 
a possible delivery date. 

It becomes clear how these intentional misunderstandings of the deliv- 
ery date are used for the interaction: they reiterate each systems structures 
and shape them through internal processing mechanisms. Sneha emphasised 
the organisational border of Advice Company when she said - twice - that it 
was not advisable to give a client information about the planned delivery of 
tasks from the execution teams, as doing so would provide too much infor- 
mation about the organisations decision-making options when playing the 
date game with the client. This informational edge with respect to the inter- 
nal processes of the organisation maintained the equilibrium between clients 
and consulting teams in the delivery date games, as clients had an advantage, 
by default, through their decision-making power. 


9.4.3. When the date games stop working 


The second example, from a different client consulting team, illustrates what 
can happen if this equilibrium is hampered by an advantage of information 
and decision-making power on the client’s side: 

Manhas and Brijesh were client consultants on the same team. During 
a cigarette break, Manhas explained to me that they were “arming” them- 
selves for a discussion about the delivery dates and pricing of a new project 
opportunity with a - in his words - “stressy client”. The client had basically 
demanded that Advice Company deliver the project as soon as possible and 
had given the consultants his expectation of what he thought was an achiev- 
able delivery date. Back at the desk area, Brijesh and Manhas prepared for the 
call. Both reviewed the background information about the project before call- 
ing their teammate at Advice Company’s Delhi office. All three discussed the 
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delivery dates they would suggest and the arguments they would use to back 
up their proposal, as they liked to avoid committing to very tight timelines. 

The twist that added complexity to the upcoming call, as Brijesh explained 
to me, was that the client was a former employee of Advice Company who 
had “moved to the client side” almost two years ago. Therefore, he knew the 
organisations internal processes around client projects, including, of course, 
the date games. Consequently, his knowledge about the organisation, in com- 
bination with his decision-making power with respect to assigning projects 
to the organisation, gave him a favourable position, as - to him - Advice 
Company was not completely opaque and contingent. A few minutes prior to 
3.00pm I accompanied Brijesh and Manhas to a meeting room. Manhas di- 
alled into the teleconference and the three of us sat around the phone in the 
middle ofthe small table, which was set to speaker mode. 

As foreseen by Brijesh, the phone call proved difficult. The client gave the 
two consultants a “hard time pressurising on delivery dates”*. In contrast to 
the client from the previous example, who referred to system-internal de- 
pendencies on management meetings or other relevant deadlines (e.g. year 
end) in her own organisation, the client here built his argumentation solely 
on the project process within Advice Company. He demanded to see the in- 
ternal project design for his review in order to give his input to it. He had 
also prepared his own calculation of the project’s time plan, with an assump- 
tion of how long the execution teams should take to complete their tasks and 
when the project could be finalised by the consultants. When both Manhas 
and Brijesh tried to push back on these delivery dates, he continued with his 
argumentation that they had support from the teams in the city office and 
consequently should be able to deliver. The gap between the delivery dates the 
two parties aimed at amounted to several weeks, not days. 

During the phone call, the tone became more aggravated with each ne- 
gotiation round. When Manhas told the client that Advice Company would 
not be able to count on support from the city office team, the client contin- 
ued to remind his counterparts of his professional past at the organisation. 
He was surprised to hear about the situation and concluded that something 
must be wrong with the company’s strategy. When he worked at Advice Com- 
pany he had support available and was of course also expected to increase his 
workload to achieve timelines for client projects. 


4 As per Manhas’ summary at the team’s desk area after the call. 
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The discussion continued for another 25 minutes, during which Manhas, 
whom I had come to know as a calm and quiet person, started to show signs 
of impatience and frustration: between the client’s wordy argumentations he 
would grimace and/or push the “speaker mute” button on the phone, so the 
three of us could hear what the client was saying but any conversation on our 
end would not be transmitted to the client. This function enabled Manhas 
and Brijesh to enter into lively discussions amongst themselves, during which 
both heavily gesticulated. 

But it didn't help. The final agreement was that the two consultants would 
revise their timeline to bring it closer to the client’s expectations. The client 
did not budge from his initial delivery date. When the call ended and Manhas 
finally disconnected the phone, he commented that “this guy is just talking 
on and on, lets nobody speak”. While we left the meeting room and walked 
back to the desk area, both Manhas and Brijesh continued to discuss the call. 
Upon sinking into his office chair, Manhas uttered with a frowning side glance 
towards me that now his work intensity levels had doubled’. 

The communication in this example is remarkably different to that of the 
previous example. Here, the delivery date game was played from a special 
point of departure: the client had previously worked at Advice Company and 
therefore had once been part of the organisational system he was now inter- 
acting with from his new position at a client’s organisation in Advice Com- 
pany’s environment. He had selected an understanding of the initial delivery 
date Manhas gave him according to the interests of the client system he was 
now a member of (i.e. to achieve as early a delivery as possible). But his in- 
formation processing not only occurred along the guiding difference of the 
client’s system, but it also incorporated his knowledge of Advice Company’s 
structure, or what he believed to be the structure. This can be inferred from 
his follow-up-communication: he did not move from his initial proposal and 
justified his iteration through his assumptions about the client project devel- 
opment process at Advice Company. 

The client’s decision to insist on his initial delivery date was grounded on 
the certainty of his knowledge of the possible decision options of his coun- 
terparts at Advice Company and which option they might choose. Thus, the 


5 When | conducted snapshot analyses of communication events, | asked my interlocu- 
tors to describe the intensity level of their current work phase. When | had asked Man- 
has that the morning, he had indicated a rather low level. 
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interaction was not determined by double contingency. Manhas tried to bal- 
ance the asymmetry in negotiating power by selecting an utterance about the 
unavailability of the support team at the city office, attempting to indicate to 
the client that his assumptions about the client project process within Advice 
Company might no longer be valid. This follow-up communication allowed for 
the assumption that the client might have selected an accurate understanding 
of the information. But the client made clear - through his reference to client 
centricity as the leading paradigm within Advice Company - that he still had 
knowledge about other aspects of the organisations structure that he could 
consider for his decisions in the delivery date game. 

An expression of this notion of intrusion into their system could be reg- 
istered in Manhas’ reaction of switching off the phone microphone to discuss 
with Brijesh a possible resolution to their situation. He tried to actively re- 
establish the boundary towards the client by technically cutting the commu- 
nication channel. At the same time, he sought to reinforce the social system 
of him and Brijesh, through conversation. The call nevertheless ended with 
an unravelled working misunderstanding and two slightly dejected consul- 
tants. This situation can be compared to Bohannan's ascertainment that the 
colonial working misunderstanding only remained “working” as long as the 
two systems were kept apart (1964: 25). The date games as working misunder- 
standings could not be played with this client, as the ex-employee was aware 
of the processing mechanisms within Advice Company. Apparently, this was 
not a singular phenomenon. Cathy, a client consultant I did not accompany 
but happened to share good rapport with, replied to my question of whether 
she had ever had former Advice Company employees as clients: 


Yes, that happens indeed from time to time, as quite a few colleagues are 
happy to move to the client side. And this is always potentially problematic. 
Why? Because they believe to know exactly what is going on here, but they 
don't understand that their knowledge is several years old. And since they 
left, a lot might have changed. | once had a client who accused me of having 
made a mistake and complained with my manager. But in the end it came 
out that here simply our processes have changed and we didn't do the things 
anymore the way he thought we would. 


I described the above meeting incident, which I had experienced several 
months before our conversation, and asked if she could relate to it: 
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Oh yes... [laughs] | can very well relate to that! See, on the one hand, yes, that 
client was right insofar as it is theoretically possible to deliver the project in 
a shorter timeframe. But this only works if we consider only that one client’s 
project. In reality we need several projects running in parallel to cover our 
business, and so all are working on several projects in parallel. Plus, if some- 
thing goes wrong on our end and we have to do re-work, then the shorter 
timeframes are again unfeasible. So, netnet [the strict net] timeframe of a 
project might be shorter, but not in actual practice. Of course it is difficult 
to deal in a project timing conversation with a client, who actually knows all 
this. Because he is also very aware that you just can't say officially: “Yes the 
actual sum of work steps is shorter and we could deliver your project earlier, 
but we have to consider other clients’ projects and to cater for potential is- 
sues on our side.” This is why it is always a bit tricky to negotiate with ex- 
colleagues on the other end at a client. 


Other ethnographic studies have described this “breaking point” of the mis- 
understanding (Losonczy and Mesturini Cappo 2014: 2), as well as a “cognitive 
unravelling” (Reed 2006: 159) or “fallen mask” (Cole 2014: 545). 

I have demonstrated in these cases how date games as intentional working 
misunderstandings around delivery dates are a constitutive element of cross- 
system communication that enable each systems boundary work. However, 
the second case study illustrated the result of the opacity of the two inter- 
acting systems ceasing to subsist. Similar to the escalation strategies in the 
previous section, this situation ultimately prevents the misunderstandings 
from “working”. 


9.5. Concluding remarks on intentional working 
misunderstandings 


The date games, as played both inside the organisation and across the organ- 
isational boundaries, use delivery dates as an intentional working misunder- 
standing. The different (sub-)systems attach their own meaning to the dates 
through system-specific selection processes in the communication events; 
this enables an uninterrupted series of follow-up communication and deci- 
sions — constitutive operations of the autopoiesis of the organisational sys- 
tem. 
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In the communication processes observed in the example of the internal 
team-specific project deadlines, the hierarchically higher team selects infor- 
mation that they assume will produce their desired outcome once processed 
by the subsequent team in the process chain. The selection of understanding 
within this next team and the processing within the sub-system, however, 
might be different from what the previous team expects. I have illustrated 
how the subsequent team factors an assumed pre-selection of information by 
the preceding team into its decision. The fact that all interacting parties are 
aware of the differing ascriptions of the communicated delivery date makes 
it an intentional working misunderstanding. 

During the planning (i.e. date games) phase of a project, information lev- 
els align with the organisational structure along the client centricity scale. 
However, once the project is in the project execution (i.e. status reports) phase, 
the situation reverses: in this phase, the freelance team leads have the most 
direct up-to-date information on the project’s progress and the orientation 
changes towards ground reality as the more relevant value. 

This assumption of a pre-selection of information and an intentional 
working misunderstanding relating to the meaning of “on track for delivery 
date” was reflected when Kashish asked me to reveal knowledge about the 
execution progress of his project GREEN, as he feared “something might be 
boiling up there” (see Chapter 8, Section 8.2). He was aware of the selection 
processes that had occurred before the project’s status update had arrived 
with his team, and that his idea of “on track” might subsequently differ 
significantly from that of the other sub-systems. This incongruence between 
information power and hierarchy level during the execution phase strongly 
characterises the second phase of the client project, which depends on the 
intentional working misunderstanding around communicated delivery dates 
for bottom-up collaboration. 

In most cases, the top-down planning phase did not unravel the misun- 
derstanding, as to the system's structure prevented individual sub-systems 
from gaining insight into the other sub-systems’ available information (e.g. 
the definite agreed delivery date with the client). But the situation differed in 
the bottom-up situation. If project status information that had been trans- 
mitted to the consulting teams failed to be understood in line with the in- 
terpretation of the delivery date they had initially selected in the planning 
phase, an escalation process would start. Therefore, I argue for the inclusion 
of another aspect of working misunderstandings in the toolbox of analytical 
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categories: the distinction between ongoing working misunderstandings and 
those that terminate at a point of unravelling. 

Through the involvement of consulting team leads, instant direct access 
to project status information from execution teams could be obtained. At this 
moment, the collaboration would end to make room for a more intense and 
resource-binding mode of communication. To this point, however, collabora- 
tion would rely on intentional working misunderstandings of delivery dates 
(and status updates) to enable successful interaction between the sub-sys- 
tems, as project coordinator Sandesh concluded in an interview: 


We [project coordinators] feel that the consultants know it [the delivery 
date] is unachievable, we know it is not do-able, and the execution teams 


definitely also know it. Yet we go ahead only - it’s “I-pretend-I-don’t-know” 
style of working here that does the job. 


This quote connects the working misunderstanding around date games to 
the intentional modus: all parties were aware that the communicated deliv- 
ery date had been pre-selected by the previous sub-system and they therefore 
allowed themselves to attach their own meaning to that date. The impulses 
that arrived at the sub-system’s boundaries in the form of information about 
a delivery date were not congruent to the selection of the sub-systems under- 
standing of it. Because of these ambiguities at play around the actual delivery 
date, which all interacting systems were aware of, the project collaboration 
led - in the vast majority of cases - to the successful, timely project delivery 
to the client. This also underlines the assertion of organisational sociologist 
Nils Brunsson that “a lack of rationality is not necessarily a disadvantage for 
organisations” (2006: 35). While this chapter has illustrated how the inten- 
tional modus of working misunderstandings can serve as a fruitful analytical 
category, the following chapter will trace the non-intentional modus of work- 
ing misunderstandings. 
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This chapter seeks to open the “black box” of the client project and illustrate 
its different representations along the development process. I will show that 
each representation depicts a non-intentional working misunderstanding be- 
tween the Advice Company sub-systems (Figure 20). For this, I will go beyond 
the project planning layer that was the focus of Chapter 9, in which I demon- 
strated how collaboration between sub-systems on a client project functions 
on the basis of intentional working misunderstandings around delivery dates. 


Figure 20: Chapter 10 position on the L/M quadrant 
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10.1. Organisational decision-making and “black boxes” 


When a client files a project with Advice Company, he or she aims to get advice 
on a strategic question such as whether to invest resources in a certain busi- 
ness area. As I outlined at the beginning of Part I, decision-making is one 
of the constitutive operations of an organisational system. The advice pro- 
vided by Advice Company supports a client’s decision-making process when 
decision options are connected to a high level of uncertainty. As the “insti- 
tutionalised purpose of decisions is to achieve certainty, to determine and 
stabilise the future” (Brunsson 2006: 7), decisions must be taken for a client’s 
organisation to continue to exist. Information stimuli from a system in the 
client’s organisational environment are relevant for the client’s internal deci- 
sion-making process (Luhmann 2006a: 340f.). Once a decision is made, the 
uncertainty under which the choice was made no longer plays a role for sub- 
sequent decisions made by the organisation. The circumstances of the pre- 
vious decision-making situation - including whether there were alternative 
attractive choices, whether the options had clear pro or contra arguments or 
whether opting for one choice over another was merely based on chance and 
accompanied with doubts - is no longer visible. This reduces complexity, and 
such reduction is one of the key interests of system emergence, as all decisions 
are made on the basis of prior decisions; in other words, decisions engender 
decisions (Luhmann 1997: 830). 

When a decision becomes fact, its production circumstances are sealed in 
a “black box” - a term stemming from cybernetics, where it stands for a com- 
plex array of commands or machine processes about which no details need to 
be known except for the inputs given and the outputs received (Latour 1987: 
2). Luhmann refers to the black box to illustrate the predicament of double 
contingency in cross-system interaction (1995a: 109). Latour employs the idea 
of black boxes in the sense of Gregory Bateson (1972: 40) and describes the 
process of “black-boxing” as changing the status of a scientific proposition 
from its initial, fragile phase — during which it stands under debate and faces 
controversial challenges - to a broadly accepted concept - a scientific fact or 
an assumption upon which subsequent research builds on, rather than chal- 
lenges (Latour 1987: 7). 

The projects filed by Advice Company’s clients can be compared to such 
black boxes. The client knows the input (strategic question and briefing) and 
is presented with the output in the form of a report and/or presentation. In- 
formation about the project development and the steps taken towards the 
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final recommendation is provided to the client in the form of an official stan- 
dard project process and quality control documentation. What really happens 
before the project is finally delivered, however, is kept mostly within the or- 
ganisational boundaries, subject to rigid information control (i.e. selection) 
by the boundary work specialists - the client consultants. Latour’s concept 
of black boxing (in terms of knowledge production) and Luhmann’s under- 
standing of the enclosed uncertainty of a decision-making situation once it 
has been taken, provide links between the seemingly incompatible positions 
of Systems Theory and Actor Network Theory (ANT). 


10.1.1. Opening the black box 


The theoretical basis for unpacking the black box is based on concepts from 
ANT - namely “circulating references” (Latour 2000: 88) and “translation 
chains” (Rottenburg 2009 [2002]: xxxii referring to Latour 1987) in knowledge 
production. Rooted in the realms of science and technology studies, ANT 
seeks to uncover the conditions of science in the making and emergence 
of outputs (scientific facts). The key assumption of ANT is that a wider 
understanding of agency encompasses not only human beings, but also non- 
human entities (Latour 1996: 369). Whether human or not, an actor in ANT 
is able to actively or indirectly affect a network. One of the most prominent 
examples of this is Michel Callon’s study of commercial scallop cultivation, 
in which he uses the same vocabulary for all actors, irrespective of whether 
they are fishermen, scientists or scallops - a principle he calls generalised 
symmetry (1986: 200). These basic assumptions inhibit a direct connection 
of ANT with Systems Theory: Luhmann does not account for individuals, 
be they human or non-human, as acting entities of a social system. To 
Luhmann, communication is what constitutes a social system and reaffirms 
its boundaries, not a group of individuals or actions (Luhmann 1986: 175). 
Nevertheless I would argue that it is indeed possible to utilise these two 
concepts of circulating reference and translation chains from ANT for the 
system-orientated analysis of client projects in this chapter. In the following, 
I will explain these concepts and describe how they can be fruitfully used - 
in conjunction with Systems Theory - to trace a client project through the 
organisational sub-systems of Advice Company. 
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10.1.2. Translation chains and organisational systems 


The concepts of translation chains and organisational systems can be ap- 
proached through a case study from Latour, in which he shadows a research 
project seeking scientific answers about the soil quality at the boundary of 
the Amazonian rain forest (2000: 36). Latour accompanies the project from 
the initial extraction of soil samples to the submission of the scientific publi- 
cation to a journal. The case study illustrates that the initial referent - a piece 
of land in the Amazonian region - is followed by representations of it in the 
course of the research process: a modicum of soil in a cardboard box, a code 
number for its colour and a graph printed on paper in the final publication. All 
of these representations, however, refer back to this piece of soil — the initial 
referent. Through processes of amplification and reduction, representation of 
an initial situation or object (i.e. referent) evolves and is translated into the 
specific format that is able to be processed by the environment it is meant to 
interact with. 

It is important that all communications refer back to the initial referent 
which is the proposition of the circulating reference (ibid.: 89). Yet because 
it is necessary for the information to be understandable to each receiving 
system, it must be reduced and/or amplified in different ways — or, in Richard 
Rottenburg’s, terms, translated: 


Because this individual pieces are not direct substitutes for an external real- 
ity but instead bring forth a cascade of further substitutes, one is never deal- 
ing with a single referent but rather with a diversity of internal or transver- 
sal referents that have been organised into a chain such that they support 
themselves as they proceed along it. From this perspective a representation 
is always a cascade of re-re...representations. Because the practice of rep- 
resentation is best understood as a translation, | will call this a translation 
chain. (Rottenburg 2009 [2002]: xxxii , emphasis in original) 


The idea of translation chains shows a parallel with Systems Theory insofar 
as the different sub-systems in the organisation are acknowledged to select 
and process information according to their function in the project develop- 
ment process and the organisations guiding difference. Although Luhmann 
strongly opposes the notion of the “transmission” of information (Luhmann 
1995a: 139), he sees ritualisation as the function of “translat[ing] system-ex- 
ternal uncertainties” into internal schemes, and as an organisation system’s 
choice to internally thematise uncertainty using self-created protocols and 
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other documents for evidence (ibid.: 185). As I demonstrated in Chapter 9, 
such processes of information selection are at play at Advice Company with 
respect to delivery dates, both for system-environment communication and 
communication between sub-systems. In order to grasp the processes behind 
these different representations of a client project, I will adopt the concept 
of translation chains and apply this to the project development process at 
Advice Company. A similar analysis of translation chains is documented by 
Kiepenheuer-Drechsler in an ethnographic study tracing the projects of in- 
tegration policy-makers in Germany (2013: 247) and by Rottenburg in the ex- 
ample of a fictitious development aid project that draws closely on his ex- 
periences of various projects he accompanied in the 1990s (Rottenburg 2009 
[2002]). 

As I demonstrated in Chapter 8 through the concept of double contin- 
gency, collaboration between departments and across organisational bound- 
aries relies on the selection of information and understanding within each 
sub-system. The argumentation in Chapter 9 centred on intentional informa- 
tion selection based on assumptions of how this information would be pro- 
cessed in the receiving sub-system. In this chapter, the viewpoint will expand 
to examine the flow of client projects along the organisational value chain, 
from a project order to its delivery. I will show how the client project be- 
comes a chain of translations and how it circulates through the organisation, 
with each sub-system creating its own representation of the project. Each of 
these representations refers back to the initial referent of the project order, yet 
presents it in a form that the respective sub-system can process. I will further 
argue that these representations are unintentional working misunderstand- 
ings that not only enable, but also structure the collaboration process. I will 
consider the way in which processes of information selection, utterance and 
selection of understanding are at play in client projects. 

According to Systems Theory, a project cannot be considered an acting 
entity and neither can the employees of Advice Company be considered as 
individuals in the analytical focus. Rather, it is these employees’ communi- 
cation that constitutes the organisation's social system. Such communication 
is shaped by selection processes, which align with the employees’ functions 
within their respective organisational sub-systems. A project cannot move 
through the organisation independently, and nor can information flow from 
one sub-system to the other. It is only communication about a client project 
that stimulates the next sub-system based on a selection of understanding for 
processing according to the receiving sub-system’s framework. 
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I will trace and connect these impulses of information selection and ut- 
terance in one system and their stimulation of another system to Latour/Rot- 
tenburg’s translation chain model: impulse and stimulus are both references 
to the same client project, yet are never congruent as they undergo frequent 
selection processes of reduction and amplification. Alexa Färber incisively as- 
serts in her study of knowledge representation at the Expo that shares of re- 
ality are not always congruent to their corresponding representations (2006: 
15). I will show, in the next pages, how these different and incongruent refer- 
ences are exactly what constitute working misunderstandings around a client 
project. 


10.1.3. From client centricity to ground reality, and back again 


In Chapter 7 (Section 7.3), I illustrated the basic flow of actions associated 
with a client project, from winning the initial bid to delivering the final re- 
port to the client. I connected the project process to the organisations guiding 
difference client centricity/ground reality to illustrate how a project’s “strate- 
gic” tasks are connected to the value client centricity and how its operational 
tasks are orientated along ground reality. Chapter 9 illustrated how these dif- 
ferent values employ intentional working misunderstandings for (mostly) suc- 
cessful interaction during the project planning and status update phases. The 
remainder of this chapter will show that the entire project development pro- 
cess is textured by the guiding difference client centricity/ground reality and 
denotes the black box of organisational functioning I seek to open. Taking 
the client project as the central commodity, I will trace its representations 
along the individual sub-systems and offices and demonstrate its relevance 
as a working misunderstanding. The following sub-sections of this chapter 
address the key steps along the project development process and the analysis 
commences at the beginning of the process - at the organisational boundary 
between Advice Company and the client systems in its environment. 


10.2. Lead management: Translating uncertainty 


Client projects are the main exchange commodity that generates income for 
Advice Company. In contrast to other basic resources that are drawn from 
the environment (e.g. skilled graduates), financial income must be immedi- 
ately and perpetually generated in order for the organisation to maintain its 
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existence. Advice Company’s services are also necessary for maintaining its 
clients’ organisations by supporting their decision-making processes. 


Figure 21: Allocation of Section 10.2. in the project process 
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10.2.1. The forecast meeting 


Before a project can begin, a client must agree to give the project order to 
Advice Company. While the organisations in Advice Company’s environment 
rely on decision-making for their existence and draw on the services of Ad- 
vice Company to support their decision-making, only a handful of projects 
are agreed upon upfront as repeat contracts. Hence, Advice Company’s in- 
come from client projects is predominantly irregular, and there is a degree of 
uncertainty with respect to the organisation's survival. Unless an organisation 
has a monopoly on the service it provides, clients will always have the choice of 
hiring a competing organisation. Even when contracts are initially secured, 
in the event of financial shortfalls at a client’s organisation, they might be 
subsequently cancelled. 

According to Luhmann (1995a: 185), an organisation translates this contin- 
gency into internal processes and documentation. In Advice Company, this 
translation is conducted by a top-down allocation of sales targets to manage- 
ment-level consultants and through regular meetings to monitor the status 
of leads (project opportunities) in order to foresee potential income resource 
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threats as early as possible. I attended such a meeting with the first client 
consulting team I accompanied. All seven team members who were present 
in the office at that time joined the meeting, and two others dialled in via tele- 
phone - one from the office in Delhi and one from home. When all computer 
and phone connections were established, the manager’ who was leading this 
client consulting team started teasing Aniket, who had dialled in from home 
and whose connection was mediated by the black, star-shaped speaker phone 
in the middle of the table. The manager asked if he was sitting comfortably 
in his home at the window, with his feet up on the table with a chai tea and 
samosas in front of him. A wave of laughter flooded the room and the meet- 
ing began with an announcement of the agenda. This agenda centred on an 
spreadsheet file, which Bright had opened on his laptop; as his laptop was 
connected to a projector, all who were present in the room could view the file. 
Aniket and his colleague in Delhi were also able to see Bright’s screen through 
the meeting software they were logged in to. 

Along the spreadsheet’s x-axis were months, and the y-axis featured the 
names of client organisations. For the future months, potential projects were 
listed - some with a concrete project name, others with a topic area and still 
others with only a question mark. But all of these leads had an estimated bud- 
get associated with them, which was discussed in terms of its likelihood of 
actualisation. Each row (i.e. project) was addressed and the team member in 
charge of the client gave a brief description of the project’s background. Meet- 
ing participants commented on the leads’ feasibility of becoming real project 
orders during the time span indicated. In the course of the meeting, the num- 
bers revealed a potential gap in the revenue target for the next quarter. As a 
mitigation strategy, the manager asked Bright to send a new project proposal 
to the potential clients; Neelam was asked to check on the status of the most 
recent project offers sent to clients; and Sunidhi, one of the new joiners, was 
asked to contact some of the clients on the list that had a less clear prospect 
of generating further income. 

After the discussion and review of future projects, the next item on the 
agenda was reviewing the status of ongoing and completed projects. These 
projects were monitored in the same spreadsheet, but in a different section. 
The focus of the discussion around ongoing projects was their status on the 
project development process and potential issues that might obstruct an 


1 To protect the identity of the manager and the team, | only describe their functions 
here. 
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on-time delivery. The main concern with respect to completed projects was 
whether the final payment had been received. Meeting participants were 
assigned to check with the finance department or the client for outstand- 
ing payments. This task was very unpopular amongst the consultants and 
sometimes even led to conflict. At a coffee break, Ruchika recalled a situation 
in which a client had disrespectfully addressed one of her consulting team 
colleagues as a “money collector” in an email response, after the young 
colleague had reminded the client about an outstanding payment. Ruchika 
said about that incident: 


When I saw that mail | was thinking: oh just somebody, either one of our 
managers write an email to the guy that yes, money collection is also part of 
her job, but also many other highly valuable tasks. She is the most junior in 
the team and has been working nightshifts the last two days to get a report 
document to the client, and she just happened to ask about the invoice in 
the same email while sending the deliverable through. The report document 
she sent had been requested very urgently, and our manager had called us 
every few minutes when it will be finished and he put a lot of pressure on us, 
we could hardly work. So how does she feel in that moment?! The problem is 
that you never know if and when the managers will stand up for you, actually 
there is nobody standing up for you in that particular matter. 


Ruchika’s quote provides insight into the team’s internal hierarchies and 
frictions, but it predominantly shows the perceived misfit of “valuable” (i.e. 
client-centric) tasks that the client consultants did not perceive as meaningful 
boundary work. 

When the meeting was over, almost two hours later, the data file contain- 
ing all of the projects showed a few updated cells with more details about 
potential new projects. For other potential projects, the status field displayed 
only a question mark. Months before a client project became a reality, it would 
exist in a cell on a spreadsheet and would gradually take shape, from a vague 
question mark to a brief reference of the topic and, finally, to a concrete 
project name. The question mark might not even indicate a project inter- 
est announced by the client; it could merely indicate a potential opportunity 
that had been identified or assumed by one of the team members about what 
might be saleable as a project to the client, despite the opacity of client sys- 
tems for Advice Company. 
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10.2.2. A structure of uncertainty 


The above example illustrates how the perceived uncertainty and serendip- 
ity of the project business in Advice Company’s environment is translated 
within the organisational system into the format of a spreadsheet file - the 
epitome of structured data. Spreadsheets are the main tool used in finance 
and accounting departments to track an organisation's financial status. Fur- 
thermore, such files are generally used to manage and aggregate quantitative 
facts and data. Considering this connotation of a spreadsheet, the immense 
disparity between the uncertain prospect of client projects and their precise 
representation in a spreadsheet becomes salient. 

Furthermore, spreadsheets have the technical capability to easily aggre- 
gate figures from individual teams and departments to produce a financial 
business forecast for review at the board level. Such figures reflect Latour’s 
idea of a black box through the translation mechanisms described by Luh- 
mann: uncertainty in Advice Company’s environment is met with Advice 
Company’s expectations of potential project orders, which are translated 
into spreadsheets. These spreadsheets are produced by each team and aggre- 
gated into a forecast of future revenue. On this basis, decisions are made by 
management seniors. 

But it is not only the specific media into which the environmental uncer- 
tainty is translated, but also the arrangement of data in the file that illustrates 
the structural change from the amorphous cloud of unsecured project possi- 
bilities in the organisations environment to a format that can be processed in- 
ternally. The more or less informal phone conversations with clients about up- 
coming developments in their organisation and important changes in the na- 
tional economy - as well as client consultants’ expectations of getting clients’ 
approval for new projects - find their representation in a matrix of data on a 
spreadsheet. This is analogous to the mechanism Latour observed in his case 
study of the “pedocomparator” — a tool used by soil research specialists to 
pack soil samples into standardised, small carton boxes that are subsequently 
placed in an assigned compartment in a grid arrangement (2000: 61). Sim- 
ilarly, the potential projects in Advice Company’s environment are “packed” 
into cells on a spreadsheet in a grid set-up that corresponds with the organi- 
sational structure. 

Furthermore, updating project opportunities from unnamed potentials 
to actual sources of income retraces the gradual solidification of a lead with 
amorphous texture to a concrete client contract. This suggests a quasi-evolu- 
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tionary development of project opportunities once they find their represen- 
tation in a spreadsheet cell. However, such a development does not always 
occur: As I passed by client consultant Gopal’s desk on my way to the coffee 
machine, he stopped me with a “Morning, got a minute? Things dont go as 
planned”. I asked him how the preparation for an important client meeting 
(taking place the next day) was progressing. He told me that it had actually 
been cancelled by the client and pushed back four weeks. He assumed also this 
new date to be rather volatile and I thought that the change might have actu- 
ally granted him a few relaxed workdays. So I asked him why he still seemed 
to be concerned. He explained that the delay would cause a severe budget gap 
in the second quarter that had not been calculated for and this would cause an 
issue for his budget forecast. In this case, the project’s question mark status 
did not transform into a real project at the right time, despite assumptions 
that it would. 

In significant contrast to Latour’s example from the Amazonian rain for- 
est, a client project finds its representation in the organisation even before it 
is a concrete project moving along the development process. Here, it is Luh- 
mann who accounts for these translation processes from an organisation's in- 
secure and contingent perception of the environment to concrete information 
that it can process. This is also an example of Luhmann’s structural coupling 
(Luhmann 1991: 1432): as soon as the project prospect becomes real, it takes 
on a structure — a space in which it can fit further processing. In this respect, 
I would argue that Luhmann, despite the incompatibility he claims between 
the suppositions of Systems Theory and ANT, not only agrees with the trans- 
lation chain model, but even amplifies its scope to incorporate the stage of 
uncertainty about the environment of a social system. 


10.3. From strategy to project actions 


The previous section outlined how the amorphous stage of a project opportu- 
nity transforms into solid income for the organisation during the forecasting 
cycle. Section 10.3 focuses on the project development process from the point 
that a client files a project with Advice Company. 
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Figure 22: Section 10.3 in the project process 
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10.3.1. The project briefing as a communication process 


A project is “communicated into being’ (Sprenger 2017) through an official 
briefing. Depending on the client organisation and its relationship with Ad- 
vice Company, this briefing might take the form of an email with a spread- 
sheet in a pre-agreed format (comparable to an order form), a face-to-face 
meeting or a conference call; whichever form it takes, the briefing outlines 
the requirements of the project in detail and often supports these notes with 
presentation slides. This step depicts the communication process that marks 
the beginning of the project. The project-constituting communication pro- 
cess consists of information that is selected by the client and its transmission 
through verbal utterances and/or documentation. 

Clients’ selections of information can differ as widely as their transmis- 
sion formats. Several clients — mainly the largest ones - have specialised or- 
ganisational roles assigned to performing the boundary work between the or- 
ganisation and Advice Company. While the persons in these roles serve as the 
primary contacts for administrative questions, their primary task is to trans- 
late their system-internal need for decision-making into information that can 
be processed by Advice Company. They are knowledgeable of the services pro- 
vided by Advice Company and understand the relevant differences in scope, 
price range, delivery timeframes and types of input needed to constitute a suf- 
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ficient project briefing for each service. These boundary work specialists, who 
perform a significant amount of the translation activity between the systems, 
optimise the information selection and utterance for system compatibility. 
Here, the systems are - again - structurally coupled. But this is not always 
the case, as Cathy (client consultant) explained: 


This [project briefing] can vary from client and division. Major clients some- 
times have a kind of form, mostly a spreadsheet, in which they write very 
specific details about what they want from us. At that level it is almost like 
an order. But obviously, this [is] only possible, when you have knowledge- 
able people at the client side, who transform what is needed into Advice 
Company’s language, you know, like using exactly our terms for the different 
things. And they also speak ofthemselves as those interfaces, who organise 
the successful collaboration work. That’s the easiest. Then there are clients, 
who have a few presentation slides about what they expect, which we can 
discuss. Sometimes, our contact person is a manager, who then speaks a lot 
about the bigger strategic intent and other things, which are not really rele- 
vant, until we reach their concrete issue. And then you might talk to a client, 
who has been told by his boss to book a project with us for the go/no-go 
decision at their end. These people then have no idea what kind of services 
we offer. And this means you have to work out with them together at the 
meeting how a project might look like. 


In the latter case, the translation process is performed through the selection of 
understanding of a communication made by Advice Company’s client consul- 
tants. Their function is to translate the client’s need for decision-making into 
the service offering of Advice Company that best corresponds to the client’s 
need. This step delineates the first node in the translation chain: The client’s 
need for decision-making finds its representation in the project briefing for 
Advice Company and its subsequent translation into the organisations service 
structure, pertaining to project types, deliverables and timeframes. Depend- 
ing on the type of briefing, the information undergoes selection mechanisms 
that vary from complete pre-alignment to the terminology and service struc- 
ture of Advice Company to an unstructured summary of ideas in the client’s 
system “language”. At the latter extreme, the translation effort lays predom- 
inantly with Advice Company’s client consulting teams, who must select an 
understanding of information. Advice Company’s selection of understanding 
translates the client’s need for decision-making into a form that is compat- 
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ible with the organisational structure - aligned with its teams, process and 
timeframes - and thus makes the information usable. 


10.3.2. Project briefing and working misunderstandings 


Despite being boundary work experts, client consulting team members see 
the potential for misunderstanding in this first translation step, as the fol- 
lowing situation shows: I was having a morning coffee chat in the cafeteria 
with Sakshi, a client consultant, when Ruchika walked past and spontaneously 
joined us. Ruchika spoke about her current nightshift work on a project for 
which a client wanted a last-minute decision to support. Ruchika’s team had 
conducted the first phase of the project in three days and would have to run 
through the entire process at similar speed. With a sideways smile to me she 
said I should have been on the late evening phone calls with the client, be- 
cause: “The potentials for misunderstanding and the likelihood for something 
to go awfully wrong shoots up a lot in such crunched timelines, as we might 
not get exactly what the client is actually asking for.” Delighted about the way 
in which the conversation was going, I asked what she would do if she felt 
the misunderstanding might rise. Her answer was to have everything doc- 
umented, in email. “This”, she said with a frown, “doesn't really prevent the 
misunderstanding, but at least we have a chance to prove how it came about 
in case it really becomes a real issue.” 

I asked if she had ever encountered such a “real issue” — a situation in 
which the misunderstanding had become apparent. Indeed, she recalled such 
a project, which had taken place several years ago, when it was only during 
the final delivery presentation to the client when the client said the report 
was not at all what had been asked for. Ruchika painted the picture of a client 
that had gone through an internal restructure during the project phase and 
consequently changed the stakeholders involved. Therefore, she concluded, 
the information on what had been initially defined as a requirement “got lost 
between the various handovers”. But she described the situation to have been 
a real disaster, and claimed that such a thing had only happened to her once 
during her almost 10 years in the business. She said that minor versions of this 
scenario tended to occur frequently, “especially when things are getting a bit 
hectic”. But from her view, major situations only tended to occur when there 
were too many stakeholders on the client’s side and when one department on 
the client’s side did not understand how their requirements might differ from 
what another department might need. 
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Ruchika’s explanations of the pitfalls for misunderstanding in the briefing 
phase illustrate two points: First, she affirms that for the “disaster” she men- 
tioned, the project and its intended scope became a working misunderstand- 
ing between the client and Advice Company that was maintained throughout 
the entire process, despite several interim updates to the client. In this situa- 
tion, the working misunderstanding reached the “point of unravelling” (Reed 
2006) during the final delivery presentation. Second, she holds that minor 
working misunderstandings frequently occur in situations under time pres- 
sure, yet these do not tend to lead to a point of unravelling or a “disaster” as 
extreme as the example she gave. In her view, working misunderstandings 
seem rather to be concomitants of high-performance project work. Never- 
theless, she was aware of them and consequently documented Advice Com- 
pany’s selections of understandings in her emails to the client. She employed 
this risk mitigation strategy in order to be equipped for the eventual situation 
that a working misunderstanding might not work anymore. 

Furthermore, she refers to instances of different understandings of the 
project across the client’s various sub-systems; in such instances, Advice Com- 
pany’s representations might not refer to each of these systems’ presumptions 
about the project. From this we can infer that she views the project as a work- 
ing misunderstanding within the client’s organisation: although the various 
sub-systems in the client’s organisation might refer to the same project, they 
might have substantially differing understandings of what the project is ac- 
tually about. 


10.3.3. Internal briefing and mechanisms of reduction 


When I accompanied Karan, a project coordinator, he mentioned just after 
lunch how happy he was with how the day had been going and that he would 
likely complete his to do list that afternoon. Only minutes later, in what felt 
like an ironic comedy scene - a colleague from the client consulting team 
appeared and announced that he had just received information from a client 
about a bid win for a project. The project order would be signed by the client 
soon and the work would need to begin sooner rather than later. Could Karan 
join the project briefing at 2.30pm, in 20 minutes? 

Karan and his manager Duniya joined the client consultant Faisal for the 
briefing session. As the meeting had been spontaneously arranged, no meet- 
ing room was available and we instead gathered around a table in one of the 
semi-open chat corners. Faisal opened his laptop and showed a few slides of 
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a presentation that bore the client company’s logo and had obviously been 
taken from the client’s original presentation (the slides numbers were not in 
sequence and the word “cont.” appeared twice in a heading, indicating several 
slides should have been available on the subject, though no related slides were 
shown). Faisal went through the slides, recalling what the client had said with 
respect to certain points. After spending about five minutes on three slides 
about the project background, the next 20 minutes of the meeting centred 
on the retrospective time planning of the activities that would be needed to 
reach the delivery date that Faisal had indicated to Karan and Duniya. The 
briefing ended after 35 minutes and Karan was tasked with confirming the 
budget figure and timeline by the end of the day. 

Back at his desk, Karan wrote the new project’s name, “RUBIN”, on a 
fresh sheet of his note pad and, below it, several lines of actions and a rough 
estimate of the work efforts associated with each of them. Then he opened 
several chat windows in parallel and made phone calls to discuss with his 
colleagues from other departments whether his assumptions might be right. 
These conversations focused solely on the work tasks. The actual topic and 
decision-making need of the client did not play a role - they were subsumed 
under “this new RUBIN project”. It was not a surprise that Karan’s day did 
not end at the casually early time he had envisaged after the lunch break. 
When we met again the next morning he was still chasing his colleagues for 
pricing confirmation. In addition to writing actions on his note pad, Karan 
had printed his standard “to do” list for a project, to which he had added the 
project name RUBIN to the top right corner and the name of the client consul- 
tant. The roughly 25 checklist points were grouped into the different project 
phases he would have to manage from that point onwards until the work tasks 
were complete and the client consultants produced their final report. He ex- 
plained the phases and checkpoints to me while opening the official forms in 
an online tracking tool associated with each phase. 

The representation of project RUBIN was, by this point, a printed, stan- 
dardised to do list individualised with the project name, the responsible client 
consultant and the deadlines associated with each action. This was an example 
of the break between form and materiality in Latour’s translation chain model 
(2000: 85) - in this case through the mechanisms of reduction: Faisal selected 
the information on project RUBIN according to what his client consulting 
team would require to process it. For utterance, he selected a briefing session 


2 Fictional project name 
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with a presentation as an impulse that would be received by the project coor- 
dination team. Likewise, Duniya and Karan selected the understanding ofthe 
project briefing according to their sub-system’s framework, and the stimulus 
from the intra-organisational environment resulted in a momentum within 
their own team. This momentum was translated into the various follow-up 
communications that Karan began. The representation of project RUBIN as a 
sequence of action steps on Karan's standard to do list, which constituted an 
information format that could be processed by his sub-system, can be con- 
trasted to the format of Faisal’s briefing. 

This situation provides insight into the various nodes in the chain of rep- 
resentations: as the project moved to the next sub-system in the project de- 
velopment process its materiality transformed into a reduced set of actions 
to be managed. While each action step referred to project RUBIN and the 
client’s need for Advice Company’s support in a decision-making process, the 
actions were information that could be processed by the relevant sub-system 
of project coordinators, or at least what the client consulting sub-system se- 
lected as relevant information for the sub-system. 

The following case illustrates the information selection and reduction 
processes at play from another angle: Project coordinators Mayank and 
Asif, who sat close to each other, were each attending two different tele- 
conferences when client consultant Aniket appeared at their desk area. He 
first approached Mayank to talk with him about a new project. After a few 
sentences, Mayank shrugged his shoulders and pointed with one hand to the 
telephone, indicating that he was in a call and could not attend to Aniket’s 
request at that moment. Aniket then turned around to Asif, who switched 
his headset to mute mode but left one side of the speakers against his ear so 
he could continue to listen to the conversation in the call. With a move of his 
hand to this ear, he showed that he could not fully devote his attention to his 
client consulting colleague. 

Although Aniket must have been aware that Asif was also attending a 
teleconference, he started to talk about a project that urgently needed to be 
pushed forward. Asif frowned and pointed out that this was, in his opinion, 
not only tight but even unrealistic, and that Aniket would never manage to get 
all of the required information clarified with the client in order to start the 
activities needed from all groups. But Aniket insisted that the briefing to the 
execution teams at the street office should happen the next day and suggested 
that he could start with just a small sub-segment of the tasks and continue 
when all was planned out in more detail. He said that he would see the project 
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with “you” (the project coordinators) from now onwards and that he had only 
come by at this moment “to make you guys aware”. 

Asif lifted his hand, indicating that Aniket should hold his conversation 
for a second. He pushed the “un-mute” button of his phone and actively par- 
ticipated in the teleconference by announcing his support for the sugges- 
tion made in the call. When he muted the microphone once more, Aniket 
offered to sit with Asif to briefly review the project. Asif said he could do so 
at 5.00pm, but Aniket pressed his lips together and offered 6.30 to 7.00pm; 
Asif replied that he would have left the office by this time. Aniket pretended to 
be surprised, but Asif and Aniket had been working together for almost two 
years and both were completely aware of each other’s usual working hours. 
Nonetheless, Aniket asked why he would not be there, and while returning to 
his desk, uttered that official office hours were until 6.30pm. In the hour fol- 
lowing the conversation, both agreed via chat to “sit together” the next morn- 
ing at 8.30am. 

This example illustrates the nature of the break between the client’s 
strategic need for decision-making and the project’s representation as an ex- 
ecutable entity. The information Aniket selected about the project presented 
it as a set of work activities that the project coordinators had to fit into their 
sub-system. The boundary between these systems was not only perceived 
logically by Aniket, but was also depicted territorially within the office, and 
Aniket actively crossed this territorial boundary in an effort to transmit the 
information. When Asif indicated with his follow-up communication that he 
would not be willing to assign the new project in the timeframe suggested, 
Aniket reminded Asif of the official office hours in the wider organisational 
system and their obligations in connection with organisational membership. 

Aniket’s communications oriented on the value client centricity and lever- 
aged his higher status as a client consultant on the client centricity scale (as 
did those of Faisal, the client consultant in the previous case). Asif countered 
Aniket’s demand with the argument that the client and/or Aniket would not 
be able to provide all of the information he needed for the execution teams so 
quickly. Asif hence communicated according to the value the ground reality — 
in this case as a counter-balance to client centricity. Asif challenged Aniket’s 
client project request, an action clearly opposing client centricity. In this case, 
the ground reality value appeared as a relativisation of client centricity, or a 
demarcation of boundaries for the opaque meaning of client centricity. 
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10.3.4. Project representations as unintentional misunderstandings 


Hitesh from the project coordination team perceived the diverging project 
representations of the client consultants and his team as reflecting a need 
for “more effective alignment”. He described that the client consultants took a 
“download” from the client and gave a “download” to the project coordination 
teams; this metaphor emphasises the hierarchy of the client centricity scale 
even more explicitly than “briefing”. In contrast to Asif’s ground reality-orien- 
tated response, Hitesh argued in accordance to the client-centric value: in his 
opinion, there needed to be more time invested in the “download” step, and 
he wanted his consulting colleagues to “share experience from the client and 
to get us more involved”. To my surprise, his teammate Asif voiced a similar 
viewpoint just a few days after the incident with Aniket: 


We want to have more involvement on the consulting side; we need to un- 
derstand what the client wants. | mean, we have to build up trust by being 
clear what the client wants. See, when | say to the service people here, that | 
wanta tea, | might geta nice, fresh leaf tea or asimple one from the machine 
[instant powder tea produced by the coffee machines in the office]. It is like 
the Chinese whisper, you know. 


Asif argues here for a more client-centric alignment of the project coordi- 
nators. I will come back to this seemingly paradoxical reference to the two 
opposing values in the next section and at the end of this book. For the time 
being, I would like to concentrate on the qualitative difference of these cases 
to the date games described in Chapter 9. The descriptions here suggest the 
absence of intention in the incongruence of the information presented about 
a project in the transmission process. Hitesh described the two-step process 
of “downloads” with the implicit assumption that representations would be 
more congruent if more time were spent on them. He did not verbalise that 
an intentional selection of a reduced share of project information arrived at 
the boundaries of his sub-system, but he clearly perceived his understanding 
of the project as different to that of the client consultants. 

With his reference to Chinese whispers, Asif expressed a similar notion 
of unintentionally reduced and/or altered information on a client project, yet 
positioned it in the realms of misunderstanding through his example of the 
different products associated with “tea”. But in contrast to the tea scenario, 
in which both interacting parties very quickly realised their differing associa- 
tions of “tea” as soon as the cup stood in front of them, a client project’s diver- 
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gent understandings were likely to remain undetected, beyond the subtle no- 
tion that only a brief reference to the project would be processed by the project 
coordinators’ sub-system. Project RUBIN and its multiple counterparts found 
its representation in a reduced share of action steps that formed the basis for a 
project understanding. This represented a “re-re-representation’ in the sense 
of Rottenburg (2009 [2002]: xxxii) of the client’s strategic question as initial 
referent voiced in the client briefing. Such representations did not substitute 
the external stimulus of the client; rather, they were a series of connected 
representations that were employed and understood at various aspects of the 
translation chain and project development process within the organisation. 


10.4. The client project as a plan and the “ground reality” 


The previous section illustrated how the client project becomes a represen- 
tation of the client’s need to make decisions. From the external impulse in 
the form of the project briefing, the boundary work experts select an under- 
standing that subsequently serves as the basis of further selection within Ad- 
vice Company. The client project, as the central commodity, can therefore be 
understood as an unintentional working misunderstanding, as the parallel 
encoding of the project meaning is variously perceived by the employees as 
a consequence of the multi-level “download” procedures that are conducted 
by the individual sub-systems. While the translation chain - to this point - 
encompasses nodes within the main office, Section 10.4 puts the spotlight on 
the node between the project coordinators at the main office and the free- 
lancer team leads at the street office. This node is located at the boundary 
of two hierarchically distinct sub-systems at two office locations on opposite 
ends of the client centricity scale. As the street office operates on the basis 
of ground reality as a value, successful interaction is even more challenging 
than the interaction in previous translation nodes. 


10.4.1. Briefing calls: Perspectives from two office locations 


As described in Section 10.3.3, once the project coordinators receive the 
“download” from the consulting teams and the deadline for the project 
execution phase, the client project is represented as a list of tasks for the 
execution teams to complete. These tasks are furthermore detailed in yet 
another spreadsheet file that bears the name of the project and the different 
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Figure 23: Allocation of Section 10.4 in the project process 
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teams across India who will be involved in completing the data collection 
activities.” For each team, the assigned work packets in different categories, 
such as business areas, are listed below. Thus, a clients recommended 
strategic decision is represented in a spreadsheet that is, again, aligned with 
Advice Company’s organisational structure of office locations and teams. 
Both the information that is selected by the project coordinators and the 
format chosen for communication constitute the initial communication with 
the next sub-system - the execution teams (or, more precisely, the employees 
who coordinate the work of freelancers). This interaction is organised in the 
form of another briefing session, which almost always takes the form of a 
teleconference, as the execution team leads are based at various street offices 
across Indiat. Depending on the project, less than a handful of different 
street offices might be involved in smaller projects, while major projects can 
require a dozen or more locations to contribute to the project with their 
freelancers’ work. The call is typically scheduled a few days beforehand via 
email, through which the dial-in details and (ideally) the briefing document 


3 To protect Advice Company’s identity, this analysis makes only generic reference to 
“(data collection) activities”, “actions” and “tasks” (used synonymously). 

4 For reasons of anonymity | am not able to disclose the total number of street offices 
run by Advice Company. 
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and description of the work tasks are also shared. I attended several briefing 
calls, at both the main office and the street office, and it is from these calls 
that I collected the following cases. The first briefing call is described from 
the perspective of employees at the main office: 

When I was sitting with the organising project coordinator in one of the 
meeting rooms of the air conditioned main office with a coffee in front of me 
and the speaker phone in the middle of the table, the boundary with the other 
organisational sub-system became almost materially salient. To organise the 
briefing call that I was sitting in on, Asif had spent a good 30 minutes in 
the past two hours ensuring that the participants would actually join. He had 
contacted each of the five execution team leads individually via mobile and 
landline phones to remind them of the briefing call at 3.00pm. He had also 
sent out email invitations two days before and monitored the responses. In 
two cases, he had convinced colleagues to join despite them claiming to have 
conflicting events scheduled. 

Asif sat at the meeting room table and dialled into the conference. One 
participant was already there, and Asif started a casual conversation with him. 
In the following minutes, three of the other four participants joined in, as an- 
nounced by the characteristic “beep” of the phone software. Asif checked the 
names of the attendees on his list and sent a text message to the missing par- 
ticipant’s mobile. Then he sent a chat message to Kanika, the client consultant 
for the project, to tell her that the briefing was starting. He officially opened 
the call by asking if all of the participants had the briefing documents printed 
and in front of them. All of them assured him that this was the case. Two of 
the four participants had dialled into the call from locations outside the street 
office: one seemed to be at a public café or plaza and another was attending 
the teleconference whilst travelling in a rickshaw. From time to time we heard 
the all-present horn sounds or the colleague giving directions to the rickshaw 
driver. Asif did not comment on this situation, but only asked the colleague 
after a few minutes to “mute” her phone unless she had any questions to ask. 
The background sounds were amplified by voices that flashed up from time 
to time, which I later identified as stemming from another briefing call that 
was taking place within the office for a different project. 

Client consultant Kanika entered silently through the glass sliding door of 
the meeting room. She took a seat and concentrated on her mobile phone, ap- 
parently occupied with another issue she needed to deal with. Asif and Kanika 
had previously agreed that Asif would conduct the main parts of the briefing 
and Kanika would join in if needed. Asif went through the briefing file line 
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by line and asked for feedback on whether his words had been understood, 
demanding an explicit “Yes, that’s clear” or “No questions on that” from all of 
the four execution team colleagues. After 15 minutes, the mobile phone con- 
nection of the colleague travelling in the rickshaw weakened significantly and 
we heard the automatic voice of her network provider say that “The conver- 
sation partner is temporarily unavailable” for 20 seconds, until the line was 
finally cut off. 

Once Asif could be heard again by all participants, he continued with the 
briefing. All of the tasks seemed to be very clearly conveyed until he reached 
the assumed productivity rate of the freelancers for the work packages. 
Kanika had assumed twice of what the execution team leads felt was realistic, 
and the discussion became so intense that Kanika decided to actively enter 
the conversation in order to defend her assumptions. One of the team leads 
emphasised their current difficulties in finding suitable freelancers and 
at the same time accused “you head office people” of “playling] down the 
reality”. But Asif sharply terminated the argument by announcing that he 
would be calling everybody individually after the conference call to discuss 
their respective views and to “work out something’. 

He later told me about the motivation for his intervention: that it would 
be “easier to convince them of the plan at hand when talking to them one 
by one”, as “in a conference situation it could be a discussion forever”. With 
this intervention and mitigation offer from Asif, the briefing finished after 
40 minutes. Kanika and Asif remained in the meeting room for another 10 
minutes to review the timelines Kanika wanted for the project. After a bit of 
negotiation in light of the controversial discussion with the execution team 
leads, they agreed on a deadline a full week later than Kanika’s requested date. 
Kanika confirmed this with a “Don't be late!” 

As an example of a briefing call from the perspective of Advice Company’s 
street office, the following situation occurred: When I accompanied Sachin at 
the street office, he attended a briefing call for a project managed by Sharan, a 
project coordinator I had accompanied just two weeks prior in the main office. 
I sat in a row of three people in the bigger office room of the street office and 
the phone - shared between their desks - was moved as close to Sachin’s 
work area as the cord allowed. The phone was switched to speaker mode at 
maximum volume, and so were another two phones at a distance of five and 
eight metres, respectively, which were both connected to the teleconference 
line. At first I thought Sachin might have forgotten about this briefing call, as 
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at 4.00pm he was standing next to his manager’s desk, pointing at the laptop 
screen and lively discussing an email relating to a project issue. 

But then he suddenly checked his mobile, walked to his desk and bent 
over his computer screen to bring up the email about the briefing call. He 
opened the attachments and sent them to the printer while dialling in to the 
conference. He fetched the briefing documents from the printer atthe end of 
the desk row, adjusted his chair and looked at the printed pages while com- 
pleting the dial-in procedure. By 4.10pm, all of the attendees had connected 
to the conference call. 

Sharan, the project coordinator at the main office, conducted the briefing. 
It was strange for me to hear his familiar voice through the speakers and I 
automatically pictured him sitting in the meeting room with the glass door. 
While this scenery unfolded in my mind’s eye, I realised that I hadn't imagined 
my current setting in the street office when attending previous briefings at 
the main office. Despite the background noise of the office, the other telecon- 
ference attendees’ environments and a constant cracking on the line, Sachin 
was attentive and asked plenty of clarifying questions about the briefing doc- 
umentation. 

I found it fascinating that he could remain concentrated for almost an 
hour, while I struggled to understand Sharan’s words amidst the cacophony 
of sounds. My head seemed close to exploding upon reaching its capacity lim- 
its to handle the manifold impressions, sounds and stimuli. The communi- 
cation felt more direct and “real” in comparison to the communication I had 
experienced at the other two offices: it seemed as if this location was missing 
the filter of “corporateness” that the employees had referred to in their com- 
parisons of the three offices’ atmospheres. Suddenly, the meaning of “ground 
reality” seemed to materialise and the distance to the client-centric parts of 
the organisation seemed to reinforce the contrast of atmospheres at each end 
of the telephone line. 

Later in the call, Sachin was in doubt over whether the assumed handling 
time for each work package was realistic. He thought that the efforts might 
take much longer than anticipated by the project design, and that this would 
have a direct impact on cost. He put the speaker on mute and discussed this 
with the colleague next to him, who told him with intense gesticulation to 
point it out right away. But Sachin said to me in a whisper that he would 
bring it up at the end of the call. Indeed, he raised this question at the very 
end. Sharan reacted as indifferently as Asif had by saying “Yes, yes, potentially 
this might be the case in a few categories”, and mumbling something incom- 
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prehensible about the need to catch up on it separately. Then Sharan asked if 
there were any more questions and ended the call immediately, referencing 
another meeting he had to prepare for. Later in the afternoon, Sachin told his 
colleague about Sharan's reaction and the rushed ending of the call. When I 
had an opportunity to talk with Sachin about this during a cigarette break, 
he voiced his opinion that Sharan had been completely aware of the issue, 
but did not want to discuss it over the call. He decided not to send an official 
email but intended to “maybe catch him via phone [in the] next days...” 

On the one hand, these examples illustrate how interactions were prac- 
tised between the project coordination and execution teams. The selection of 
information and understanding spanned the main office and the street office. 
This interaction was characterised by the hierarchical disparity between the 
more client-centric main office (with the project coordinators) and the most 
distant locality to it: the street office (with the execution team). The brief- 
ing call had been initiated by the project coordinators, who hosted the virtual 
space in the form of the teleconference into which participants from the street 
office dialled in with passcodes that had been sent to them beforehand. Asif 
was also aware that he was dealing with a sub-system that was not structured 
similarly to the main office. He therefore called participants beforehand to 
make sure they would join the briefing and did not choose to perform other 
actions that were more relevant to them - more relevant according to the 
ground reality’s value. The project coordinators also provided the project in- 
formation and thus the content of what would be discussed. The briefing call 
was led by the project coordinators and the focus seemed to be on sending in- 
formation rather than receiving feedback. Both Asif and Sharan ended the call 
quickly when critical remarks came up. Their roles were hierarchically higher 
and they had the power to end the call at their discretion. This fits with the 
understanding of briefing calls as “downloads”: information is downloaded 
from the system that possesses the information, and when the download is 
complete, the sending system cuts the connection. In the briefing call, feed- 
back was not part of the interaction. The process of “working out something” 
(i.e. negotiation between the client-centric and ground reality oriented sub- 
systems) was carried out “offline”. 

The cases described above illustrate “re-re-presentations” of client 
projects. The information that was selected was not necessarily a set of 
documents - a plan that was unmarked by date games and interdependent 
decision-making between the project coordinators and execution team 
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leads - but rather a matter of conviction and negotiation. This aspect will be 
further developed in the following section. 


10.4.2. Negotiating client project representations 


The project coordinators must manage communication about a project with 
the execution team leads, who are structured orientating on the value ground 
reality. Being located at the main office, the project coordinators are struc- 
turally closer to the client and also in direct physical vicinity to the client- 
centric client consulting teams. That this communication with the street of- 
fice must be crafted differently than communication at the main office can 
be inferred from Preeti’s reason for requesting that project coordinators be 
allocated a joint desk in the office: 


[I]t is not good if the project coordinator in charge for the projects sits right 
next to the consulting person allocated to the same, which makes negoti- 
ations difficult. | can hardly say anything! Our role here is as a negotiator 
between the two sides. You know, before [the team was established] consult- 
ing and execution teams hated each other. So when sitting next to them [the 
client consultants] and talking on the phone [to the execution team leads], 
they suddenly intervene disturbing my conversation. For example, when | 
am calming a team lead that we will find a solution for the concerns on time 
or cost, the consultant might ask me why | am committing to anything on 
her behalf. But consultants don’t understand that | just want to relax the sit- 
uation and convince the execution team lead to carry on, to go ahead. Con- 
sultants only push - I negotiate. Because | know that the work could be done 
and | have to convince them [execution team leads] of that. 


This is an example how the opposing value to client centricity becomes domi- 
nant in this context as a corrective value that I would also subsume under the 
ground reality. The client consultants operate on the basis of client centric- 
ity, which project coordinator Preeti deems incompatible with the orientation 
of the execution team leads’ system (“pushling]” vs. “negotiat[ing]”). This re- 
quires the project coordinators to select a different communication style with 
the execution team leads than that used with the client consultants. Similarly, 
Asif, during the escalation situation with the execution team leads, chose to 
continue communication outside of the official briefing call and thus out- 
side the client consultant’s awareness. The separation of the two conversation 
channels had to be maintained for the project to continue along its devel- 
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opment process. This led to different representations of the project, which 
were apparently incompatible, yet relevant for the project’s functioning. The 
different representations of the client project can hence be understood as un- 
intentional working misunderstandings that enabled interaction across these 
sub-systems. 

The project — as a bundle of tasks to be completed in a tight timeframe 
and within a limited budget — was, according to Preeti and Asif, not up for 
discussion in relation to feasibility; rather, it had to be believed. That these 
negotiations were based on a working misunderstanding of the client project 
(as invoked by different representations of it) becomes apparent from Rohan's 
position on the erroneous estimations given by “these main office people”: 


Rohan: When | enter into a discussion you will observe me making com- 
plaints, and main office people also making complaints. But they do not un- 
derstand the ground reality. They should come here to experience this. Not 
only come for one visit in their AC [air conditioned] car and then leave again. 
Come for some weeks, come and try to do our work themselves, experience 
ground reality. Something like internship [here]. 


FM: Okay, and the other way round? Did you ever see what happens with the 
work your team does on it? 


Rohan: No. | have never seen a presentation for client or some of analysis that 
happens. It will also be better for me to see what happens. Because maybe 
a task | think is not so important is actually very important for the client. | 
would be very interested on that. 


Rohan uses “ground reality” here as a spatial metaphor of the hierarchical po- 
sition of the street office, which occupies the lower end of the client centricity 
scale, as other examples have shown. He additionally indicates the street of- 
fices potential for inverting the organisations guiding difference, as in this 
office, it is the ground reality that determines the possibilities, rather than 
client centricity. He describes the different representations of a client project, 
which all relate to the same need for decision-making yet are far from the 
same. With his request for main office colleagues to “experience the ground 
reality”, he expresses the view that their lack of familiarity with this sub-sys- 
tem inhibits them from understanding its challenges for specific project sit- 
uations; hence, there is an unintentional working misunderstanding. At the 
same time, Rohan reflects on his own lack of insight into the client consulting 
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aspect of a project and, along with this, the potential for misunderstanding 
his contribution to it, in connection to the client. 

These different representations constitute unintentional working misun- 
derstandings due to the opacity of the different sub-systems to each other. 
When the client consultants refer to the “ground reality” they refer to the 
black box of project work tasks that are completed by the project execution 
teams, together with the freelancers. Representations of the clients’ projects 
are opaque to other systems, leading to different understandings, and Rohan’s 
own representation is also opaque. The different sub-systems must be opaque 
for the project to function. While client consultants, project coordinators and 
execution team leads process different representations of the project within 
their respective sub-systems, the client-centric structure of the organisation 
allows these representations to be related and even logically connected due 
to their orientation towards the client - or an idea of it. This orientation is 
particularly salient in representations of the “ground reality”, as outlined in 
the following section. 


10.4.3. The boundary specialists: Organising the freelancer’s work 


When I accompanied Rohan to one of his briefing meetings to the freelancers, 
he described to me the steps he had already undertaken for a project. As soon 
as he had received the official briefing call for the new project he had reviewed 
a list of potential candidates in his freelancer pool and contacted them via mo- 
bile phone. Within hours he had an idea of staff availability and started to plan 
a briefing meeting with the freelancer teams’ group managers. The freelancers 
were, as I learned, organised into teams of four or five, each headed up by ex- 
perienced freelancers who acted as Rohan’s primary contacts. For this project, 
it took Rohan another three days to secure the availability of all of the project 
coordinators and prepare all of the material for the work execution process. 
When it was time for the briefing session, we went into the small meeting 
room upstairs in the street office - a five square metre windowless compart- 
ment with tin walls, equipped with approximately six chairs and a round ta- 
ble, on which Rohan took a seat. Five freelancers sat on the chairs, leaving 
one unoccupied. The rest of the room was jammed with stacks of documents 
and a printer. Rohan distributed a printed copy of the project briefing note, 
which was a cut-down version of the documentation that Rohan had received. 
They reviewed the document together; Rohan read each item aloud and pro- 
vided a brief explanation, emphasising some of the specific requirements on 
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the data to be collected, which were also described in the document. After 
one hour, the initial introduction was finished and Rohan suggested that the 
group take a short break before returning for questions. After another 45 min- 
utes, the briefing ended rather abruptly. The participants would return now 
to their freelancers and provide them with the information about the type of 
data collection task to be done for this project while Rohan and I returned to 
the office area downstairs. Rohans assessment of the project was that it was 
simple, with fairly standard requirements. He did not expect any problems 
because the freelancers were familiar with such work tasks and could easily 
accomplish them. 

The project representation had been reduced to a narrow set of data collec- 
tion tasks that the freelancers were expected to execute. Rohan’s assessment of 
the project as simple and fairly standard suggests that, in his view, the differ- 
ent projects from various clients could be reduced to a set of standard building 
blocks, which would be combined anew with each project. This view is very 
difficult to relate back to the strategic decision of the client and again makes 
apparent that Rohan, as the execution team lead, orientated to the ground re- 
ality as a value. For him, a project was easy for freelancers to handle (and thus 
good for him) if it was simple and similar to previous projects. It is unlikely 
that a client consultant would have provided a similar project description (see, 
for example, the “most remarkable projects” described in Chapter 4, Section 
4.2.1). The two values are hence incompatible. But because the client project 
could function as a working misunderstanding, collaboration was possible. 


10.4.4. Information selection and representation 
of the “ground reality” 


Representations to the environment can be observed in the practice of client 
visits to the execution teams. As part ofthe carefully managed information se- 
lection for clients about their projects with Advice Company, clients are some- 
times invited to accompany one of the execution teams during small part of 
their workday. 

This practice can be compared to a situation in Rottenburg’s “parable of 
development aid” (2009 [2002]), in which recipients of the development aid 
project reports execute “on site visits” to “confront the paper-based reality 
with the haptic experience of the development aid projects”. These visits are 
in Rottenburg’s case, however, another set of specific and carefully managed 
representations of the project. Instead of a paper report, a recently painted 
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maintenance shed for a recently built well is visible, but not a maintenance 
discipline in the project, itself. As Rottenburg asserts, this “on site visit” does 
not result in a confrontation with a representation of reality, but a confronta- 
tion with further representations: the wide-angled, abstract representation 
of the development aid project in the form of the project report is related to 
smaller and less abstract representations — but they remain mere represen- 
tations of the reality (2009 [2002]: 93). 

I accompanied a freelancer team of two ladies when they collected the 
data relevant for the client project. The situation I witnessed was similar to 
the one of the development aid project — I was presented a carefully man- 
aged representation rather than what Rohan and his freelancer teams would 
understand as their working reality. The individuals with whom I interacted 
were carefully selected senior-level college graduates and did this job already 
for several years, as they told me in a casual chat. The average freelancer, they 
claimed, would be much younger (in the early 20s) and at the early stage of his 
or her university education. And, no, they usually would not follow the proce- 
dures in that much detail and would not collaborate in that way. They would 
not work together but individually on the data collection and much faster, as 
much higher productivity would be required from them. Both of the ladies I 
accompanied were, however, “real freelancers”, and this would not have been 
the case had I been a client visiting the street office. In such cases, as I later 
learned, Rohan himself would have taken over the freelancer’s role. Rohan 
reasoned that my case was different, as usually people would “only come to 
check on them”. But as he had heard that I was interested in their “actual 
work” and (from his other colleagues) that I was “okay”, he felt it was neither 
useful nor necessary to arrange for a “normal client visit”. 

Hence, what I was allowed to see and experience was a specific repre- 
sentation of a project’s “ground reality”, with only partial overlaps with the 
perceived daily praxis of the freelancers. This representation of a project was 
different to the representation that clients would have seen. The representa- 
tion that Rohan had selected for me was marked by mechanisms of ampli- 
fication: the work procedures I observed were executed in more detail and 
over a significantly longer timeframe than would usually be attributed to the 
task. When I returned to the main office the following week I was puzzled to 
realise that the common representation of the client project at the “ground 
reality” was that of the client visit, with its numerous selection processes and 
amplification mechanisms: 
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Even Sharan, for whose project I had accompanied the freelancers men- 
tioned, registered surprise that I had been out and about with a freelancer 
team “on my own’ - by which he meant without Rohan accompanying me as 
a representation manager throughout the day. His own experience of such 
scenarios was limited to client visits, during which he had experienced Ro- 
han as a “great collaborator” who took over the freelancer’s role in front of the 
client. In this theatre-like performance, when creating the project represen- 
tation for the client, Sharan was unable to assess the processes of reduction 
or amplification at play. 

I started to ask colleagues in the main office about their experiences of 
project execution at the street office; indeed, only a few had been actively in- 
volved beyond a controlled client visit. Those who had actually interacted with 
freelancers consisted of a handful of project coordinators who had worked as 
freelancers during their studies and leveraged this experience into a perma- 
nent job with the organisation, and about a dozen colleagues who had en- 
tered the organisation via a trainee programme and, through this, had spent 
a few weeks at the street office location. But the remainder of my interlocu- 
tors at the main office only reproduced the stories of the “ground reality” that 
circulated at coffee breaks, or had been, like Sharan, part of the entourage 
accompanying a client visit. 

These examples illustrate that the ground reality opposed client centricity 
even with respect to representations. But they also suggest an interdepen- 
dence of the two values. On the one hand, clients sometimes requested con- 
tact with the ground reality; without this insight they perceived the project 
as incomplete. On the other hand, this contact was manifest as a carefully 
orchestrated event, with Advice Company’s employees — rather than “actual” 
freelancers — taking over the role. The client’s exposure to the representation 
of the project at the ground reality was one that could be processed within the 
client’s system without causing dissonance, such as by challenging the quality 
of work task execution or other criteria that would impede the effectiveness 
of the final project report for the client’s decision-making. This crafted rep- 
resentation of a project during a client visit again suggests (as in Chapter 10, 
Section 10.4.2) the incompatibility of the two values and the inversion of their 
relevance according to the context. In these moments, the ground reality was 
more relevant, even for the client’s system. 

This section has elucidated several representations of the client project 
during the project execution phase within the sub-system that operates ac- 
cording to the ground reality value. The representations relate to each other 
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and can be understood as a translation chain, in the sense of a circulating ref- 
erence. Work on a client project proceeds along the project development pro- 
cess and unfolds the translation chain of project representations. Each sub- 
system attaches a different meaning to a client project and selects a different 
communication about it. For the client consultants, this might involve a com- 
plex array of business-strategic options; for the project execution team leads, 
it might involve a concrete set of data collection actions in a given timeframe. 
All of these selections cover different aspects of the initial reference point: the 
client’s request for guidance around a decision. It is not despite of these differ- 
ent understandings that the project moves ahead, but because of the opaque 
quality of the non-intentional working misunderstanding, which allows for 
parallel encoding and therefore enables collaboration across sub-systems and 
locations. 

In the following, I will analyse the representations of a client project at the 
city office and demonstrate that the working misunderstanding, with its po- 
tential for parallel encoding, serves as a key element of employees’ motivation 
and successful project delivery. 


10.5. From data to presentations: 
Project view from “behind the wall” 


This section focuses on the client project’s representation from the perspective 
of the employees at the city office. In their support roles for client consulting 
teams across the world, their function is to deliver outputs in the form of pre- 
formatted presentation files. 

Their position in the middle of the client centricity scale corresponds with 
their own and others’ ambiguous views on their contribution to the client 
project. I will illustrate how the employees in the city office reflect on their 
work as only marginally intellectually challenging, while positioning their 
function in relation to the project within the wider realms of strategic de- 
cision-making. Despite their legwork role in terms of project contribution, 
the employees in the city office select an understanding of their contribution 
that is as closely aligned with the client’s decision-making need as possible. 
However, there is also a perception of disconnectedness and feeling of imped- 
iment, which can be summarised in a colleague’s description of his position 
in the work process and his ability to execute as “sitting hand-cuffed behind 
the wall”. 
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Figure 24: Allocation of Section 10.5 in the project process 
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The client project as a working misunderstanding is, in this context, of 
central significance, as it allows employees to interpret their work as client- 
centric, and this enables a more favourable assessment of their function than 
the work tasks would otherwise permit. 


10.5.1. 100% accurate information conversion 


When the freelancer teams complete their work tasks, the data they collected 
cannot be immediately processed by the client consulting sub-system. Apart 
from needing technical conversion into databases, which is performed by a 
team of experts in another city, the data must be converted into presentation 
slides and documents; such conversion work is performed by employees ofthe 
city office. It is of particular importance that the output exactly matches the 
templates and that the data is copied correctly. What comes across as simple 
preparation to enable client consultants to perform their strategic analysis is, 
in reality, an iterative series of tasks spanning several days that is executed 
under time and performance pressure. 

For a series of three days I accompanied Amitabh, a member of the stan- 
dard team, who was working on a presentation for a client consultant over- 
seas. He had received the project briefing and started working on it only an 
hour before I joined him on Thursday morning. He claimed to be in a state 
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of “controlled hectic”, as he needed to deliver a first draft of the presentation 
(called a “shell”) that evening. A shell is a presentation without data, analyti- 
cal findings or recommendations, but with all the tables, fonts and images in 
their final format. This skeleton must be formatted exactly as it will appear 
to the client, almost like a form that will later be filled out. Once the input 
from the execution teams is available, the relevant content is transferred into 
the presentation. Amitabh was busy with this work, aligning table frames to 
the millimetre, placing graphics in the right corners, checking back with a 
colleague on the correct measures for the client organisational logo and so 
on. His nose seemed to almost touch the screen when he checked his work 
after finishing each slide. At the end of the day - at 8.30pm - he sent the 
presentation to the client consultant, changed his frameless, light and stylish 
glasses with cheap, thick and solid travel frames and equipped himself for his 
90-minute commute back home. 

Amitabh was in the office the next morning at 9.00am and immediately 
returned to his “shell” presentation, for which the client consultant had al- 
ready sent him feedback. The feedback consisted of comments in little purple 
boxes that were embedded into the slides. The client consultant had requested 
that the slides be split up and grouped differently. Amitabh estimated that this 
work might take him the whole day. For the entire morning, he aligned images 
and changed the font sizes. After lunch, he continued with the presentation 
but became stuck in the process, as he had questions about how the slides in 
that part of the presentation should be set up, and in which sequence. The 
client consultant had described his ideas in the purple-boxed comments, but 
Amitabh was still unclear. Together with his colleague Nimrat he read through 
the comments, but they could not come to a clear solution. As the different in- 
terpretations of the instructions diverged substantially in their implications 
for his workload and his manager was off so could not help him with the deci- 
sion, Amitabh decided to refrain from further formatting until his colleague 
started his workday and could advise him directly. However, as his colleague 
was overseas and would not begin work until 8.30pm in Amitabh’s time zone, 
Amitabh intended to leave the office early and take the call from home. In- 
stead, he became caught up with minor formatting tasks and the afternoon 
flew by. In the end, he stayed in the office on this Friday until 9.00pm in order 
to clarify what was expected from him. 

When we met again on Monday morning, Amitabh told me that he had 
been sick with a fever and cold over the weekend and still did not feel fully re- 
covered. “But”, as he remarked, “the report has to go today. So no choice, that’s 
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the situation’. His manager had asked the team to meet just after 11.00am to 
“align workloads”. They discussed the deliverables of the day (i.e. who had 
to send what and who needed help). Amitabh announced that he could not 
take any additional tasks as he was still occupied with some of the format- 
ting on his project and had not yet had the chance to work on his other tasks. 
Upon the astonished “Why?!?!” from his manager, Amitabh explained that the 
client consultant had initially sent an example presentation but now wanted 
the presentation to convey more details, and this involved much more work. 
Amitabh’s manager asked him if he now knew exactly what was expected, so 
he could get it right when he sent the slides that evening. Amitabh confirmed 
that he did and returned to working on the presentation. 

Up to this point, all of Amitabh’s activities had been formatting and edit- 
ing tasks relating to inserting empty tables with the right background colour 
and pasting graphics in the correct spot. At lunchtime, he finished the “shell” 
and was able to proceed to the next step. In this step, he copied numbers 
from the spreadsheet files he had been provided into the presentation file; 
these numbers were either absolute values or, depending on the slide con- 
text, scores that had been converted into verbal information such as “Risky”, 
“Top”, “Middle” and “Low”. For the conversion ranges, Amitabh prepared a 
simple sheet, which he placed next to his keyboard. His eyes flew from the 
presentation to the spreadsheet and over to the conversion sheet, and I only 
heard the clicking of buttons on his keyboard when he moved back and forth 
on the screen, copying and pasting data in a regular sequence. His move- 
ments were fast and controlled and he worked without emotional impulse or 
comment. 

From time to time he would pause for a moment, resting his elbows on the 
desk while closing his eyes and leaning over the keyboard, letting his forehead 
fall into his open palms. As if to justify his need for short breaks, he explained 
to me that this step took a lot of concentration in order to avoid typos or 
transposed digits. Such mistakes had to be avoided at any cost, so that they 
were not inadvertently reported back to the client in the official feedback. 
Such a scenario would have an immediate impact on Amitabh’s performance 
rating and affect his promotion opportunities at the end of the year. This was 
the concrete manifestation of the department’s 100% accuracy commitment. 

The copy and conversion job was completed at 5.30pm, at which point the 
presentation was ready to be checked by a colleague from a parallel team, to 
whom Amitabh sent the file. He walked over to the colleague and explained 
the structure of the slides and what to watch out for in the review. Amitabh’s 
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next and final action was “analysis” — a step that not only Amitabh, but also 
most of his colleagues looked forward to in the work process, and the step that 
was most frequently cancelled to make up time. “Analysis” involved looking at 
the data in the slides and summarising their conclusion in a concise caption. 
This was the creative part of the work - the single aspect that was not pre- 
determined by style guidelines or data conversions. In this step, Amitabh had 
the opportunity to demonstrate his ability to connect the information he pre- 
pared with the client’s decision-making need. 

Despite his cold, Amitabh continued to work until 10.30pm on the pre- 
sentation before finally sending it off to the client consultant. He could have 
sent the presentation sooner, without the “analysis” sentences, but this work 
task was of upmost importance to him, despite making up (at most) a mere 
10-15% of his entire contribution to the project, in terms of time. 

“Analysis” was important for most of the employees in the department, 
as this activity veered away from their otherwise standardised, narrow path- 
way of tasks. On the rare occasions that Amitabh or his teammates would get 
hold of the final version of the project report provided to the client, word-by- 
word comparisons would be made to determine how many of “their analysis” 
sentences had been retained. This ratio was a criterion of internal status. 

When I interviewed Amitabh two days later and asked him to describe his 
job, he did not talk about the formatting or number copying that had kept 
him in the office late over the past days. Instead, he substituted the pronoun 
“P with “we” (referring to Advice Company) and positioned his work within 
the broader realms of business strategy and advice given to clients. He ex- 
plained that “we” support a client’s strategic decisions by providing valuable 
advice on business strategy. Although he did not comment or even critically 
assess his monotonous tasks in relation to client projects, this shift in focus 
during the interview illustrates that Amitabh preferred to relate the project 
representation more to the client than it actually was. At the same time, he 
emphasised his suggested insights into the projects he dealt with; these in- 
sights were most likely not explicitly his own, but inferred from the shares of 
information that were transmitted from the client consultant sub-system. 

In this way, the client project represents a working misunderstanding be- 
tween the client consultants and the city office teams. The sub-systems can 
collaborate because of their “parallel encoding” (Sahlins 1982) of an under- 
standing of a client’s project. The city office team rely on this mechanism, as 
there is only limited possibility for them to gain insight into a project beyond 
the information they receive via the briefing. 
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10.5.2. Amplification towards “analysis” 


Both of these points became even more poignantly apparent following Imran’s 
emotional outburst. Imran was an embedded team member who was work- 
ing on a presentation for his overseas manager. He had to align dozens of 
star-shaped points on a graph to indicate the development trend of a client’s 
business. After about an hour, he sighed and his head sank down, stopping 
an inch before hitting the keyboard. Two seconds later he turned his head 
to me while remaining in this position, looked up and said: “This is just the 
most depressing work!” Although his theatrical outburst was so amusing that 
I couldn't help but answer it with a smile, his voice and expression were seri- 
ous when he straightened up again: 


„You know, it is the most stupid task to do, putting squares on squares for 
hours. And when you do that all these depressing thoughts come to your 
mind, because you don't have much to do, such as “Why am I doing this job”... 
Look!“ He kept moving stars around the presentation slide. “And they do not 
even want to stay that way!!” He bristled in anger when the stars did not align 
the way he wanted them to, and shook his head: ,,No, it really is the most 
unproductive work — my head is almost paining because of the stars. And | 
am not even sure if this really is what she [the overseas manager] wants in 
the end. At first she indicated | should not pay attention to formatting, so | 
sent her my analysis of the material and now it is only about formatting.“ 


Imran remained busy formatting the presentation slides for most of the af- 
ternoon and the following morning. I realised that I, too, was equally bored 
and impatient just by sitting next to him. But suddenly, with an accentuated 
gesture, he reached for the computer mouse and my attention turned back 
to him. With ostentation he saved his work, energetically rose from his chair 
and indicated with a move of his head that I should follow him to the canteen. 
There, he told me over a chai that he was finally done with the “stars job”. 

When we returned to his desk, he sat down and stretched his upper body 
and arms as if preparing for a race. Then he leaned forward, rubbed his hands 
and wiggled his fingers in the air like a piano player. With a broad grin he 
looked over to me while announcing with raised eyebrows: “And now - anal- 
ysis!!” Then he explained what he thought the interpretation and argumen- 
tation of the client report should be, as well as the recommendation to the 
client. He dove into the slides for a good hour, formulating table headings 
and developing alternative colour coding for the graphs. 
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When he completed his analysis and sent the presentation off to his man- 
ager, he told me about a previous project he had worked on that had been 
“much more creative”, and he showed me the appreciation he had received 
for it. The client consultant had written in the feedback email that he “helped 
shaping the final project report to win the clients satisfaction”. That email was 
positively commented on and acknowledged by both his local team lead and 
the division head. When I did not seem to display his expected reaction to the 
division head’s email he pointed out to me who had sent the email, in case I 
did not know: “You know who that guy is? He is veeery senior. [He lowers his 
voice to a whisper] It’s from that guy in the office in front, the Vice President.” 

The next day Imran showed me the email response from his manager 
about his work on the presentation. Although she was still demanding a num- 
ber of changes that would keep him busy with another round of formatting 
for at least the rest of the day, he was content with her email, as it showed that 
she acknowledged the effort he had put into the presentation over the past few 
days. I asked how he had come to that conclusion, as I did not see any words 
that explicitly mentioned this in her email. He said that her tone was a bit 
softer, as it was normally very strict and commanding. He pointed to places 
in which - in comparison to her other, more neutrally phrased, emails - she 
had used words that mimicked spoken conversation — “Aaaaah, now I see” 
and “Hmmmm, not so sure about that” - as direct responses to his text. To 
Imran, this indicated that she was aware of his efforts and the issues he had 
encountered, as she repeated the explanations he had given in the email that 
accompanied the draft he had sent her the previous day. But an even clearer 
indicator was for Imran the fact that she had used the smiley emoticon — :) - 
twice. All of these indicators, in conjunction with her suggestion at the bot- 
tom of the email that they could “have a phone conversation at some point” 
about the project, indicated to Imran that he had made a breakthrough. Im- 
ran proclaimed with a smile: “Now she is at the point where she is ready to 
talk with me.” 

While slightly more explicit than the first, this second case illustrates a 
similar disparity between the work that was predominantly associated with 
the project contribution and the imagined focus of this work. Imran clearly 
expressed his frustration with the formatting tasks that were expected of him 
and contrasted these to the more highly valued “analysis”, both implicitly - 
through his energetic attitude as soon as he could proceed to “analysis” - and 
explicitly - through his reference to the appreciation email. What is notewor- 
thy is that the appreciation email did not distinctly compliment his analysis, 
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but more broadly supported him in “shaping the report to the client’s satis- 
faction’. Following the overall client-centric orientation of the organisation, 
Imran attributed the appreciation to his analysis work - a task that was more 
closely associated with the client’s decision-making need than was presenta- 
tion formatting. 

The role played by the “analysis”, in contrast to the editing tasks, at the 
city office is even more accentuated when one considers the offices position 
in the middle of the client centricity scale. While the sub-system Imran and 
his colleagues at the city office belong to is apparently structured on the basis 
of client centricity as the dominant value, their function is rather to relay be- 
tween ground reality and client centricity. Formatting presentation slides and 
copying data from databases and spreadsheets makes the information pro- 
vided by freelancers - the ground reality - usable within Advice Company. In 
the most literal sense, the information is internally reproduced through these 
presentations, and the target is to achieve 100% accuracy in this reproduction. 
For the editing and copying tasks, the ground reality is therefore the prevail- 
ing value - at least according to the department manager’s view of the city 
office. The “analysis” task, in contrast, is orientated towards client centricity. 
Without “analysis”, the presentation is merely reproduced information from 
the ground reality that cannot be processed by the client’s system and there- 
fore requires further transformation. “Analysis” is accordingly a client-centric 
task that corresponds with the city office employees’ self-description. 


Figure 25: Balancing tasks at the city office 
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Similar to the project coordinators, the city office employees must manage 
two incompatible values, as the two cases have illustrated (Figure 25). But 
the employees have developed strategies to keep the two values separate, by 
communicating the difference between tasks. Imran explicitly marked the end 
of the editing tasks and even changed his location through a break to highlight 
the beginning of the “analysis” phase. The number of “analysis” headings that 
prevail in the final client report is communicated as an indicator of status 
amongst the employees (while an error-free presentation is not), and Amitabh 
did not even mention his editing tasks when he was interviewed about his job. 
Thus, the activities relating to the different values are maintained as separate 
and the system remains in function. 


10.5.3. “Handcuffed behind the wall” 


The reading of a client project as a client-centric activity centred on analysis 
was prevalent amongst the city office employees, and this related to a notion 
of their position as peripheral. The case study of Imran shows that he worked 
with the project representation he was provided with, and he had to cope with 
his distance to the actual client consulting team. With his interpretation of his 
manager’s email, he attempted to establish an idea of closer interaction - a 
closer position (of himself) to the client consulting function, invoked by means 
of communication. It was his hope to overcome the key issue that a client 
consultant might not brief him on all of the important aspects of a project 
and what the client really wants, “because she might forget some aspects in 
the briefing, but if I sit next to her she might remember and say something 
later”. 

This inclination towards the client, together with the willingness to make 
a successful contribution to the client, was also voiced by Ananya. She told me 
about a situation that had occurred a few days earlier when a client had raised 
a question about a report that had been resolved by the client consultant she 
supported in a major Asian capital city. She had only heard about the client’s 
question today, several days later, and only by chance in the team call. She was 
convinced that she would have been able to resolve the issue and to answer 
any tricky questions the client might have. But, as she reasoned: “I am too far 
away, I can't action and when I hear about it, it’s done already. So I can never 
really prove myself and my real abilities.” 

Her colleague Anas told his teammate about a project that had received a 
major review request from the client and resulted in tremendous cost for Ad- 
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vice Company because a portion of the project work had to be redone. Accord- 
ing to Anas, this had occurred because the client consultant had been unable 
to clarify the questions that had risen from the report. Anas remarked: 


| so much wish | had been there and heard about the questions from that 
guy. | am sure that | might have been able to tell the client a solution to his 
question and with this have saved the company a lot of bucks! [He empha- 
sises the second sentence with a punch of his right fist into the open palm 
of his left hand.] 


Niharika explained this notion of disconnect through the example of a project 
for which she did not receive positive feedback, because she had not been told 
about a shift in the client’s focus. Thus, she had not been able to incorporate 
the new focus in the presentation. She complained about the unjust evalua- 
tion but actually wanted to make a different point when telling the story: 


My general point is that the analysts in the US are in constant touch with 
their top-level managers who know what the client wants and how the re- 
port should be done. So the client consultant gets that learning from the 
manager through experiencing the update process of the report and their 
conversations and so on. But this information never gets back to me, | never 
get to hear about it. And with the next project | am supporting | have the 
feeling all [colleagues] over there have made a shift closer towards what the 
client is expecting there in the US but I haven't. 


Sameer, who primarily supported colleagues in the main office, summarised 
his view of disconnectedness in this way: 


We are all here working for a remote team and it is them [the client consul- 
tants in other offices] who actually have the projects and we are all somehow 
behind the wall. | feel a bit like handcuffed; | cannot give my best, as | would 
if | was there and on the project right from the beginning. But | don’t know 
the background of the project and so on. 


These accounts illustrate the notion of the city office’s peripheral position, 
away from the client-centric functions. The office’s (functional) distance to 
the client-centric consultant teams make it depend on the information that 
is selected by the client consultant managers. The employees’ interpretations 
of their work are marked by a notion of disconnectedness and an inability 
to work as closely to the client as they feel they are capable of. As I showed 
in the previous section, their interpretation of their position is more aligned 
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with the organisation’s dominant value client centricity than their function. 
The overseas managers’ view of this situation will be shown in the following 
section. 


10.5.4. A perspective from in front of the wall 


During my research stint in the city office it was Cory from one of the overseas 
offices — who had combined a holiday with a few days visiting colleagues in the 
city office - who enabled me to view the project work of the city office teams 
from the other side of the wall, from a Western, client consulting perspective: 


FM: How is your interaction with the team from abroad? 


Cory: In the first six months communications were primarily via email and 
with filling out that spreadsheet with the required work and the needed info 
on the project. You could almost compare this with an order form: you enter 
what you need, send it across and the work gets done. If something is com- 
pletely unclear they [the city office employees] might ask, otherwise they 
just do their tasks on the report until they send me the first draft. And to 
this | also send the feedback via email and comments in the slide deck. Only 
recently | have started to chat more [via the Advice Company internal instant 
messaging program] and sometimes even make an IM call [instant messen- 
ger voice call] at the end of my day to say what | have done today and what 
| expect them to do during their day, so that it is done when | come back in 
tomorrow. 


FM: Where does your “real life” experience of being here deviate from your 
expectations? 


Cory: Well, | did not really have an image or an idea of individuals here. The 
interaction for me in the past was very transactional: you fill out the form 
and you get the work done. It is difficult to understand that there is some- 
one, a real person actually doing that work. And actually, the workload is 
mostly very high on my end, so | just don't have the time to think about these 
things. The work gets done, it saves you a few hours’ time, but basically you’re 
consequently asked to take up more projects. At my office there is the direct 
pressure from clients, more work pressure | think. And compared to here it 
is all much more, like “heads down and working”, you know. 
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FM: Where would you say are the main areas of collaboration or “working 
together”? 


Cory: Hm, it is inmy opinion not really “working together” since they would 
hardly speak up and always try to fulfil my idea rather than their own. But 
being here, | am actually surprised how, you know like... similar people are 
here to myself. 


Cory’s perspective allows for a number of inferences to be drawn. First, it is 
clear that the formatting and data transformation delivered by the city of- 
fice teams are a black box for him. He does not initially reflect on the fact 
that an individual colleague completes the tasks he orders via a form. The 
lived working praxis of Amitabh, Imran and Niharika, with their struggles to 
give meaning to the endless hours of dreary formatting tasks and their no- 
tions of disconnectedness from the client-centric system they see themselves 
as working for, remain invisible to him. Cory — and most likely the majority 
of his colleagues - is equally unaware of the city office teams’ internal value 
system of work (distinguishing “analysis” from editing) and their desire to 
establish a new layer of relationship beyond that which is structured by the 
presentation delivery. By comparing the project briefing to an order form and 
referencing the client pressure he is exposed to, Cory confirms the organisa- 
tional structure along the client centricity scale. His position is close to the 
client and the order form procedure is justified by his high workload. In his 
view, his city office colleagues are indeed “sitting behind the wall” and their 
work on projects is only necessary for completing draft presentations. 


10.5.5. Working misunderstanding for motivation 


I have illustrated in this section how the work on client projects in the city of- 
fice is marked by the challenge of managing the two opposing values ground 
reality and client centricity. The expressed feelings of insufficiency relate to 
the fact that only the “analysis” work on a client project at the city office is 
attributable to the value client centricity. However, the majority of the work 
in this office is spent reproducing the information that is provided by the 
freelancers; that is, reproducing the ground reality by formatting and trans- 
ferring data according to a 100% accuracy commitment. Hence, the organi- 
sational performance measure orientates the function to the ground reality 
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value. But in Advice Company, informal prestige and motivation is gained 
from tasks associated with client centricity, such as “analysis” work. The em- 
ployees’ strategy of keeping the incompatible systems separate creates a “re- 
re-representation” of the client project along a mechanism of amplification: 
despite devoting only 10-15% of their work effort to “analysis”, the employ- 
ees view this single aspect of their work as their primary source of motiva- 
tion. Amitabh did not even mention the other 85% of his work effort when I 
asked him to describe his job, and Imran attributed the appreciative email of 
his manager to his analytical skill. This ambiguity in the project representa- 
tion - allowing room for the employees to ascribe their work contribution to 
a client-centric category - is the working misunderstanding that maintains 
the structural set-up. While Cory views the same tasks differently, the paral- 
lel encoding of client projects enables the collaboration between the city office 
employees and the client consultants across the world. 


10.6. From presentation files to strategy 


In this final section I will focus on the last phase of the client project pro- 
cess, when the project report is finalised for delivery to the client. This step is 
performed by the client consultants at the main office and delineates the mo- 
ment at which a saleable commodity is created (Figure 26). This perspective 
completes the insights into the black box of the “client project”. 

At the end of this final step of the project process stands the delivery of the 
project report. This is the moment when the client’s need for decision-making 
is confronted with its representation at the end of a long translation chain. 
The project report is finalised by the client consultants only after the various 
representations of the client project have served as the basis for collaboration 
across the organisations sub-systems and undergone mechanisms of ampli- 
fication and reduction. I will show in this section how the last phase of the 
client project is marked by another set of representations that are dependent 
on a non-intentional working misunderstanding. To illustrate the contextual 
meaning of time pressure, the analysis commences with a change of perspec- 
tive on the client project from a function-centred to a project-centred view. 
I will continue to examine the processes at play within the client consulting 
teams around the project analysis. In a concluding section, I will discuss the 
client consultants’ strategy for maintaining the black box of the project for the 
client, drawing on opacity as an organisational strategy for self-sustainment. 
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Figure 26: Allocation of Section 10.6 in the project process 
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10.6.1. Deadlines from a project perspective 


In Chapter 5 (Section 5.4.1) I described the dense sequence of communica- 
tions and the different topics the client consultant Ruchika had to address 
on a “busy day”. Cory, the overseas client consultant, was shown to mirror 
this praxis in his description of the city office employees as “heads down and 
working” (see Section 10.5.4). This perception corresponds with the buffer- 
ing strategies of delivery date games played by the client consultants with 
the clients and project coordinators to ensure the timely delivery of project 
reports (see Chapter 9). 

Hence, I was prepared for a similarly dense and high-action experience 
when embarking on the quest to follow three client projects through the 
project development process in the final phase of my fieldwork. The change 
of focus proved useful for generating a wide array of insights into the emic 
perspective of the working praxis at Advice Company, which I have already 
discussed with respect to a working misunderstanding around notions of 
collaboration between myself and my interlocutors (see Chapter 8). But the 
most relevant aspect for this section was the insight that the projects I had 
accompanied were far from resembling the steady and intensive demand for 
task completion that characterised the client consultants’ daily work praxis. 
Two of the three projects I accompanied reached the final report phase during 
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the two-month timeframe that was allocated to this last fieldwork period. 
I had permission to track a third project, but this project was postponed 
indefinitely due to severe issues encountered in the middle of the execution 
phase relating to an ongoing project with the client. The following vignette 
of the final phase of project GREEN illustrates the project as understood by 
the client consultants. 

Kashish was the client consultant for project GREEN. The project was in 
its final stage and the deadline for delivery to the client was approaching. On 
the 2nd of May, Kashish told me that he had received the first draft of the 
report and would now have to prepare a cut-down preview version to send 
to the client in a week’s time, on the 9th of May, and would need to deliver 
the full presentation on the 15th. As he told me, he still had plenty of time 
on that project and many other things to do and deadlines to meet. Hence, 
he would not work on the project immediately, but might spend a bit of time 
on it sometime in the next week. I approached Kashish again two days later, 
on the 5th of May, and he told me that he might work on the project that 
afternoon. We agreed to meet up for a coffee and a chat after lunch and that 
I would accompany him for the afternoon. But when I returned to his desk a 
few hours later, a more urgent task was on top of his list and he did not look 
at the project GREEN report at all. The situation remained the same the next 
day (sth May). When I came to Kashish’s desk the next morning, on the 7th, he 
told me that the project would be handed over to Neelam that afternoon, as he 
had too many other things on his plate to take care of. He would send Neelam 
an email with details of what had been done thus far and Neelam would take 
care of the project. While a lot was going on from Kashish’s perspective, the 
progress on project GREEN had been slow - if indeed there had been any - 
during the previous days. 

On the following morning, 8th May, I therefore joined Neelam, who sat 
a few desks away from Kashish. Neelam told me that he did not have the 
slightest clue about the project and that he needed to see how he could get it 
done. Using chat, he asked his manager Aishwarya for a clarification call at 
2.00pm. I asked why the project had been transferred to him. He answered 
that he might have “some free time and Kashish is blocked”. “See, my work 
plan for the next 12 days, it is okay.” He showed me an email containing a list 
of 12 deliverables, before taking me through his tasks for the next days: 


Now at noon, | have to send this presentation for a different project, but see, 
it is almost done, | just have to add a few comments. Then at 2.00pm | can 
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connect on that GREEN project with my manager, at 2.30 | have to leave for 
a client meeting. Then | will be back here around 5.30 and work on the other 
presentation which will have to go tonight. Will be a long evening... And 
then, on Friday noon the preview report for GREEN will have to go and then 
| have to finalise another presentation which | have to present at the client’s 
office on Monday. This | will send on Friday EOD [end of day] to my manager 
and the team lead for feedback and incorporate this hopefully on Saturday 
so that | can relax on Sunday. 


After almost a year’s fieldwork at Advice Company, I was still astonished to 
hear Neelam's definition of “some free time”, though I tried hard not to show 
it. Shortly thereafter, as Neelam concentrated fully on finalising the presen- 
tation (which was due in a few hours), his teammate Swati walked past on 
the way to her desk. She looked at me and smiled: “Ah, so you're with Neelam 
now.” I explained to her that I came with the project, which had been handed 
over from Kashish the previous night. Her smile froze and she leaned towards 
Neelam, asking: „Which project?“ „Ihis GREEN project.“, he replied. Swati’s 
eyes widened. Then she straightened up, raised her eyebrows and twisted the 
palm of her right hand up in a typical move indicating a non-verbal “What?” 
or “Why?”. Neelam answered her unarticulated question. 


Neelam: Nobody told me about it, just Kashish told me last evening. 
Swati: With whom did he talk about that? 

Neelam: With Aishwarya. 

Swati: And she has spoken with...? 

Neelam: Ashish [the head of the team]. [He continues in a lower voice] The 
inputs from the other teams are said to be okay, but | asked Kashish — not 
much happened so far. 

Swati: So you got the project yesterday. When is delivery date? 


Neelam: On the 15th... but preview has to go tomorrow. 


Swati: Tomorrow? [Her eyebrows rise up again and she frowns.] 
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Neelam: Yeah, well, first draft is there, | will connect with Aishwarya post 
lunch and will get one of the interns to help me on it. 


Indicating resignation, Swati raised her gaze to the ceiling and remained in 
that position for a few seconds. Then she gave me two light pats on the shoul- 
der while she turned towards her desk and walked off without another word. 

During lunch at the canteen with the entire team, Neelam rose from the 
table shortly after 2.00pm, announcing with a frozen grin towards Kashish: 
‘Apologies to all, but I got to get up. I have an important call to make.” Kashish 
smiled broadly and said: “No idea what you're talking about...” But everyone 
at the table knew that Neelam had to leave to call his manager to gain a bet- 
ter understanding of project GREEN, which had been handed to him from 
Kashish. 

After a short phone conversation with his manager about the project, Nee- 
lam left for a client meeting and returned around 7.00pm. He immediately 
started to work on the preview report on GREEN for the next day’s delivery 
and detected an issue with the argumentation in the recommendation. He 
called Kashish over and both discussed how the issue could be mitigated. At 
9.00pm they reached a solution and Neelam decided to go home to work on 
another presentation that was due that evening. He would finish the GREEN 
presentation later. When he came to office the next morning he told me he had 
worked on the first presentation until 12.30am and got up again at 4.00am to 
bring the GREEN preview report to a status he deemed sufficient to send to 
his manager for review. Then he went back to sleep for another three hours 
before arriving back at the office. This was his routine when he had work to do, 
he explained to me. That day, he would finalise the preview report on GREEN 
with his manager’s comments and send it off before attending to the next 
project deadline of that afternoon. 

While Neelam booted his laptop, his manager Aishwarya approached from 
the other end of the office. She announced that the preview report on GREEN 
could not be shared with the client that day because the client had not yet 
paid the minimum deposit of 50% of the project cost. The finance controller 
had just given her the latest payment status for the team and the payment 
had not arrived as of that morning. She would raise this with the team lead 
later, but for today, the report definitely would not go out. This was discussed 
for a few more minutes, before Neelam re-arranged his time plan. He agreed 
to meet up with Swati in 15 minutes so they could work on the presentation 
due that afternoon. The project GREEN deadline had disappeared, and it had 
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immediately slipped off Neelam’s focus. It did not come up again until the 
middle of the following week, when the payment situation was resolved. 

Besides providing an impression of the working praxis of one of the client 
consulting teams, this case illustrates that a project viewed as a single entity 
entails different dynamics than the client consultant’s praxis in the project 
context. The client consultant’s task list is determined by immediate project 
deadlines: the more presentation deadlines, the higher the workload, and 
workload seems to fluctuate at a steady continuum between high and very 
high (as perceived by the employees). Consequently, I expected the work as- 
sociated with a client project to be densely packed. But instead, I observed 
in this last phase of the project a fascinating contrast: as soon as all previous 
tasks had been completed and finalisation of the report was the only action 
pending, the work associated with a project would converge towards zero for 
days or even weeks. This was shown in the example of project GREEN, when 
deadlines for other projects overlaid Kashish’s to do list until project GREEN’s 
approaching delivery date augmented its position on the priority list. 

In light of the upcoming delivery date, work activities on the project 
surged from zero one day to Neelam's nightshift the following day. While the 
project presentation remained literally untouched for days, it was progressed 
within 24 hours to a level at which it was almost ready to send to the client. 
An ironic twist occurred when the deadline evaporated due to the client’s 
outstanding payment: at this point, Neelam’s attention instantly redirected 
towards the next deadline and progress on project GREEN fell to zero again. 

This effect became salient only from the viewpoint of a single project. 
Earlier in the fieldwork process, when I accompanied client consulting col- 
leagues throughout their workdays, only their struggle to meet the sequence 
of deadlines for different projects marked the character of this final project 
phase. Now my observations suggested that the overall duration of this fi- 
nal project phase was predominantly determined by delivery dates and not 
the actual work required to make final recommendations. These mechanisms 
of reduction occurred at the last node in the project translation chain. Para- 
doxically, this meant that the most relevant activity for transforming client 
projects into saleable commodities was frequently performed under tremen- 
dous time pressure by the client consultants, even though a sufficient margin 
of time was built into each project. Furthermore, project analysis and recom- 
mendations, which comprised the most prestigious tasks in the organisation, 
took only a marginal amount of time, both in relation to the entire work in- 
volved in a client project across the organisation and in relation to the total 
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activities performed by a client consultant. Another noteworthy aspect ofthe 
example of project GREEN is that Kashish passed the work on to Neelam, 
who was not thrilled to receive it. While Neelam did not admit this directly, 
it became apparent in his short conversation with Swati and his brief ver- 
bal teasing of Kashish at lunch. The finalisation of the project report was, in 
this case, yet another unpopular task on the list that the team manager had 
distributed to another team member. 

Giving advice to clients - explaining an approach to a successful strat- 
egy - is the image of the client consultant job at Advice Company and the 
work that other employees mention as their career target. But this work ap- 
pears in everyday praxis as a well nurtured working misunderstanding and a 
well-sealed black box for clients. The fact that the actual time spent on clients’ 
advice is minor in comparison to the overall duration of a client project allows 
for an interesting parallel to be drawn with the working practice of the city 
office employees. As I showed in Section 10.5, the city office employees use 
the mechanisms of amplification to frame an understanding of their job ac- 
cording to the client-centric task of “analysis” work, in contrast to the editing 
tasks that actually comprise the majority of their work. The next section will 
show how the client consulting teams also use processes of amplification - 
both in their finalisation of project reports and their perceptions of their work 
tasks — similar to the city office employees. 


10.6.2. Analysis as a process 


Despite the time pressure under which project presentations are often fi- 
nalised, the process is marked by a rigid sequence of review steps along the 
hierarchical structure of the client consulting teams. Before a project report 
is actually provided to a client, it must follow a sequence of review and input. 
Client consultant Raveena explained to me that she usually provided a first 
draft to her manager, who would give her feedback that she would incorporate 
before sending the presentation to the next level - the team manager Ashish. 
Ashish’s feedback would also be incorporated into the final version before it 
was shared with the client. For big (i.e. high budget) projects or important 
clients, sometimes even the division head would be consulted for feedback, 
and this entailed a different level of complexity. Together with the deadline 
effect described above, last-minute nightshifts seemed inevitable. 

The function of this process can be seen as another mechanism of ampli- 
fication at this last node in the translation chain. The involvement of senior- 
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level employees in the final information selection for the client communica- 
tion underlines the importance of this activity and affirms the organisation's 
structure along the client centricity scale. The presentation review chain re- 
veals the nature of the client project as a non-intentional working misunder- 
standing, as illustrated in Raveena’s assertion that thought processes - and 
especially recommendations - differ from person to person. For this reason, 
presentations undergo multiple reviews and iterations until the moment they 
are delivered to the client, sometimes even in the car on the way to a presen- 
tation at a client’s office. 

Sunidhi, a junior client consultant, described the most difficult situation 
for her as when the division head, who was four hierarchy levels above her, 
spontaneously gave her feedback on a report she was working on. I had ob- 
served this situation multiple times: the division head had the habit of ap- 
pearing at a desk and asking what a colleague was working on. Then he would 
look at the client question or project briefing for a few seconds and explain 
in three to five minutes (often also drawing on a note pad or piece of paper) 
how the argumentation should run. He would refer in these moments back to 
successful project presentations with similar cases. Then he would continue 
to the next person or his mobile would ring, and the interaction would be con- 
cluded. Sunidhi admitted hesitantly in our conversation that she never knew 
what to do with this feedback. She felt too intimidated to reach out to him? 
to ask him to clarify, so instead she tried her best to guess his meaning. 


10.6.3. Playing on the black box 


All of these procedures and practices remained invisible to the client when 
he or she finally received the recommendation for the pending decision in 
the client’s organisation. The need to keep the project a black box with only 
the recommendation output revealed is relevant insofar as Advice Company’s 
recommendation serves to support clients’ decision-making processes. For 
this purpose, ambiguities around different viewpoints on a project and the 
various mechanisms at play in the translation chain must remain invisible. At 
the same time, the consulting teams can utilise this situation, as the following 
example illustrates: 


5 This would mostly be a hopeless request anyway, since the senior manager might in- 
stantly be attending a meeting or a phone call and be busy for the rest of the day. 
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Over lunch Raveena recalled an incident that had occurred two months 
prior, when a client had asked for clarification on a project they had just de- 
livered. Although Raveena and Bright discussed the problem for hours, as of 
10.30pm they had not reached a satisfying answer to give to the client. In the 
early morning, they continued to discuss the problem and finally involved the 
division head. As they had to provide an answer at noon, allthree devised an 
email with a number of points addressing the question and an answer they 
deemed would be well received. The final claim in the email was that “the data 
and information available supports that”, and the email was sent. The group 
waited in tension for the rest of the day to receive the client’s reaction. It never 
came. Apparently, the client was content with the answer and did not wish to 
dive for deeper insight into the black box. 

As Raveena was retelling the story, I could infer that it had been a remark- 
able incident for her and that the integrity of the black box was important, 
both for her and for her two colleagues. Second, I concluded that mere refer- 
ence to the black box of analysis by the client consulting team was sufficient 
for the client to accept the explanation. 


10.7. Concluding remarks on working misunderstandings 


Part II has focused on working misunderstandings and their productive 
quality for facilitating social interaction. Based on a literature review, I have 
shown that the concept of working misunderstandings has been applied 
across various disciplines over the last five decades and that the diverging 
applications of this concept in ethnographic research can be positioned on 
a quadrant model consisting of two analytical dimensions: differentiation 
of the involved parties (locus) and level of intentionality (modus). Relating to 
the L/M quadrant typology, the chapters of Part II have analysed working 
misunderstandings in the context of client projects at Advice Company 
according to each of the four categories in the model (Figure 27). 

The working misunderstanding around notions of “collaboration” between 
myself and my interlocutors uncovered differing ideas of collaboration prac- 
tices and approaches to information selection (see Chapter 8), illustrating that 
working misunderstandings in that locus category bear opportunities, rather 
than threats, for ethnographic insight. These notions of collaboration formed 
the background for Chapter 9, which sought to understand the complexi- 
ties behind “date games” as intentional working misunderstandings beyond 
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Figure 27: Part II categories of working misunderstandings 
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seemingly rational interdependent decision-making. While the date games 
are structured on the basis of the organisations prevailing value client centric- 
ity, the intentional working misunderstandings during the execution phase 
(relating to “status updates”) suggest an inversion of the values’ relevance in 
this context towards ground reality - at least until client-centric escalation 
strategies sever communication. This intentional modus of working misun- 
derstandings provides a different and counterintuitive perspective on the rel- 
evance of the value ground reality for organisational functioning. The lim- 
its of intentionality within this category of working misunderstandings are, 
however, not sharply defined. The question of how we can draw a line with 
respect to practices of deception or “misrepresentation’ (Strauss 1993: 182) is 
one that invites a wider focus on working misunderstandings as a research 
field. However, the systematic classification of working misunderstandings 
along the two dimensions of the typology quadrant allows us to solidify such 
questions. 

The non-intentional modus of working misunderstandings was the focus 
of Chapter 10, in which I traced the different representations of a client 
project. Resonating with Latour’s concept of the circulating reference (Latour 
2000), these representations were shown to be shaped by amplification and 
reduction at each node in the translation chain along the project develop- 
ment process. A client project comprises a working misunderstanding, as 
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it allows for interacting sub-systems to “attach” their representations of the 
project without impeding the communication required for organisational 
functioning. The analysis of a client project as a non-intentional working 
misunderstanding enabled further insight into the black box of organisa- 
tional functioning. I illustrated how the opposing values client centricity and 
ground reality are incompatible and that working misunderstandings keep 
them operationally closed whilst enabling interactional openness. The cases 
also showed that the relevance of the two values is reversed at several points 
in the project process. This assertion supports earlier inferences suggesting 
that both values are required for a successful client project and the existence 
of Advice Company as an organisation. 

I have shown in this Part II of this book how the L/M quadrant structure 
can be applied as an analytical tool for ethnographic insight on the complex 
topic of working misunderstandings. Hence, I propose this model as a start- 
ing point to foster a streamlined discussion leading to coherent new termi- 
nology and/or a new analytical direction for working misunderstandings. 


Tl. Conclusion 


This ethnography has centred on the two research questions of how misun- 
derstandings shape an organisational system and why they can be understood 
as a productive element of organisational functioning. Based on Luhmann's 
Systems Theory I identified communication as the constitutive operation for 
social systems and presented working misunderstandings as a crucial phe- 
nomenon for maintaining the flow of communication and the function of the 
organisational system. 

My conclusions have built on ethnographic cases of the interactions, con- 
versations and events I observed (and sometimes also participated in) be- 
tween February 2013 and June 2014 in and around the offices of Advice Com- 
pany. Some of the situations described, concerning the organisational struc- 
ture, the hierarchy and status of job types and the collaboration and interac- 
tion processes, are probably very familiar to the readers. As most of us are 
members of a complex organisation, readers may find that the practices de- 
scribed here resemble their personal experiences — even if the analytical per- 
spectives might suggest new and sometimes counterintuitive points of view. 
Other case studies might seem unusual or different, though these again may 
describe situations that are similar to those encountered by readers who have 
ever started a job in a new company or university. Those who can recall such 
a moment most likely vividly remember the challenging first weeks of ad- 
justing to a different organisational framework and discovering its tacit ways 
of working without falling into its many pitfalls. Consequently, some of the 
practices and structures I have analysed might be similar to those that re- 
cur across many MNCs in the professional services sector. Others might be 
unique to Advice Company as an organisation. It is difficult to draw this line. 
However, an analytical focus I deliberately avoided was the role played by the 
Indian location of the fieldwork. 
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11.1. How “Indian” is Advice Company? 


Advice Company is an MNC of Western origin that launched its Indian oper- 
ations during the country’s economic liberalisation in the late 1980s and early 
1990s (Nayak 2011: 38). Following economic reforms that derestricted govern- 
mental regulations, both Indian organisations and foreign MNCS sought to 
benefit from the emerging markets and opportunities. Although several for- 
eign MNCs (such as many in the steel sector) were already operating plants 
in India at that time, the early 1990s led to a significant increase in global 
players within the consumer goods and services sectors in the Indian mar- 
ket (Mazumdar 2012: 28-31). The offices in which I conducted my fieldwork 
are located in an Indian megacity that was referred to by my interlocutors 
as “the country’s cultural melting pot”. On the basis of my own experiences 
working at regional head offices of MNCs in capital cities around the world, I 
had expected to find several nationalities amongst my interlocutors, at least 
at Advice Company’s main office. Instead, apart from two European employ- 
ees who had migrated to India several years back and a handful of colleagues 
from India’s direct neighbouring countries, all of the employees, contractors 
and freelancers I interacted with were Indian citizens. They came from all over 
India and represented groups that could be connected to the Indian middle 
classes, with their “knowledge based occupation, a career-oriented work-cul- 
ture and valorization of education” (Panini 2015: 19). In particular, employees 
who were younger than 35 were also international travellers; some of them 
had lived, studied or worked abroad for extended periods of time, much like 
myself. In light of this organisational framework and my interlocutors’ pre- 
suppositions, the question arises: What role did India and a group of inter- 
locutors who were almost exclusively Indian play in this research? 

Studies of the IT services and development industry have emphasised dif- 
ferences in the organisational practices of Indian IT companies, relative to 
their European counterparts (Upadhya 2016); the different use of workforces 
between German and Indian MNCs (Mayer-Ahuja 2011a); and the differences 
in workplaces between Indian and German companies (Gupte and Müller- 
Gupte 2010). Drawing on dimension-based models of organisational culture, 
other works have considered MNCs “not only a manifestation of globalisa- 
tion”, but also “an embodiment of the fundamental values of capitalism” (Shah 
2015: 37), and voiced the hypothesis that employees of MNCs in India show 
lower levels of social/family collectivism than their colleagues in Indian organ- 
isations (ibid.: 44). Similarly, one study sought to trace which “Indian societal 
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values influence the organisational culture in three MNCs operating in India” 
(Khandelwal 2009: 125) through an application of Hofstede’s dimensions of in- 
dividualism/collectivism and high/low power distance. As I was unable to gain 
insight into Advice Company’s work practices at their overseas offices (apart 
from the limited insight provided by Cory’s perspective on the city office, as 
discussed in Chapter 10, Section 10.5.4) and brought forward my concerns 
to employ dimension-based concepts relating to the metaphor of “organisa- 
tional culture” (Section 2.2), it would be presumptuous of me to even attempt 
to answer the question of how “Indian” Advice Company is. Instead, I asked 
the experts - my interlocutors - during interviews and informal conversa- 
tions about the extent to which Advice Company could be considered, in their 
opinion, an “Indian” company. It might not be surprising that their answers 
turned out to be as differentiated as the complex organisation, itself. The fol- 
lowing selection of quotes seeks to convey an impression of the employees’ 
answers across the different offices, job types and work experiences: 


Advice Company is very different to an Indian public sector bank. There you 
can find the typically Indian office. People leave at 4.30pm if things are done 
or not. And there are rigid hierarchies. Here is more a modern environment 
with different [longer] work times and more open attitude. 


If you want to see Indian work culture, then you have to go to government 
offices. Women wear sarees and the senior-most person never works — they 
get the work done from juniors. Here at Advice Company it’s not that way: 
everybody works. And here’s no attitude, you talk to your manager and even 
the director. 


Before | joined | expected a cold and distant climate at an MNC, but | found 
friends and a good work environment. 


You can see it’s an MNC because there is no “Sir” or “Maam” culture. But we 
kind of follow hierarchy here that would be more Indian. | worked with a 
different MNC before and we did not have this there. 


Any office in India would just be like that: the boss plays a key role, we have 
a high dependency and orientation on the manager. 
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It’s a typically Indian work culture: there is no law. You can make the person 
work for more than the required time the person is paid for — and it’s still 
okay. 


People here rely less on processes and more on people. Every client has a one 
favourite employee they can rely on. That’s typically Indian. 


In spite of this diverse set of statements, however, an implicit idea of “Indi- 
anness” in the context of business organisations is conveyed. This notion of 
“Indianness” manifests itself in the image of public sector and government 
offices, which is contrasted with a fictitious process-orientated Western or- 
ganisation with fewer traits of the “Indian office”. Only one of my interlocu- 
tors, who had briefly lived in Tokyo, mentioned other organisational contexts. 
This interlocutor reflected on Japanese firms’ lifetime employee perspective, 
which stands in contrast to the higher rate of job changes in India. 

The quotes from other interlocutors centre on shared ideas of “typical 
Indian offices” relating to hierarchical power relationships in various man- 
ifestations and levels of sociality. Rigid hierarchies with impermeable com- 
munication chains were perceived as opposed to the modern “open attitude” 
and approachability of managers, as represented by the use of first names in 
MNCs. The employees thus considered “Indianness” to describe a high level of 
sociality with an emphasis on personal relationships, in contrast to a “cold”, 
process-orientated work environment, as typically found in an MNC. While 
the fixed office hours of public organisations were contrasted with Advice 
Company’s flexible work hours in a positive and client-centric connotation, 
another view was rather critical, relating to forced unpaid overtime work. The 
differing rating of unfixed work times expresses the organisations discourse 
on the opaque meaning of client centricity and the differently perceived con- 
sequences of this orientation. These contradicting opinions led the employ- 
ees to select different reference points for their ideas of “Indianness”. In one 
case, Advice Company was not contrasted to a government office but to an- 
other MNC in the private sector economy; in this comparison, Advice Com- 
pany was presented as more “Indian”. Similarly, other colleagues compared 
Advice Company to government offices or to other MNCs. 

Advice Company’s “Indianness” is therefore relative to the point of ref- 
erence selected by each interlocutor: compared with a public sector bank, 
the practice of addressing colleagues by the first name makes Advice Com- 
pany less “Indian”; reversely, an MNC with an independent work orienta- 
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tion between managers and mentees positions Advice Company as more “In- 
dian’. The statements localise experienced or (stereotypically) inferred organ- 
isational frameworks in relation to perceptions of Advice Company. This leads 
me to conclude that a shared notion of “Indianness” can be assumed to exist. 
However, at Advice Company, my interlocutors saw stronger or weaker traits 
of “Indianness” in the organisation, depending on their chosen point of ref- 
erence. This assertion leads me back to my focus on communication in the 
organisational analysis. 


11.2. Advice Company as a client-centric social system 


Part I (chapters 4-6) showed that Advice Company comprises a social system 
with both clients and freelancers in its differentiated environment. Clients 
and freelancers play a significant role in constituting and maintaining the 
organisational boundaries: interactions with each of these systems in the en- 
vironment are managed by functions that specialise in boundary work. Advice 
Company controls this interactional openness through information selection, 
dedicated transmission formats and differentiated locations. While the inter- 
action with clients and freelancers is structurally similar, the two types of in- 
teraction play complementary roles for the organisation. Clients provide the 
monetary resources by which the organisation is maintained. Through their 
orders and the subsequent revenues, Advice Company is able to maintain its 
organisational activity, which includes hiring freelancers for work tasks. As 
the initial impulse for a project originates from clients, clients are of upmost 
importance to the organisation. The freelancers receive monetary compen- 
sation and therefore occupy the other end of the perceived hierarchy scale. 
This is reflected in the location of the interaction: while clients are received 
in the main office’s meeting rooms, which feature tea, coffee and biscuits, 
the freelancer zone in the street office features plastic chairs and lacks air 
conditioning. 

Advice Company’s internal differentiation is consequently structured ac- 
cording to the value client centricity (Figure 28). Differences between the three 
offices in size, access procedures and equipment mirror the functions they 
host in relation to distance to the client. Consultants, who directly interact 
with clients, not only fulfil the most prestigious job in the organisation, but 
they are also located in the sleek, spacious and “corporate” main office next 
to the organisations top managers. In contrast, employees who deal directly 
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Figure 28: Client centricity scale 
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with the freelancers refer to themselves as the “simple people”. They work 
in the “suburban”, windowless and sparsely equipped street office with the 
freelancer’s zone upstairs. The city office depicts an intermediary position on 
the scale, with its light ceiling and decent facilities as the workplace of those 
whose function is to support client consultants across the world, including 
those from the main office. 

Furthermore, the internal role differentiation and job status on the mi- 
cro-level, independent of formal management hierarchies (as demonstrated 
in the relationship between consultants and project managers in the main of- 
fice) is also aligned with the value client centricity. This status differentiation 
repeats itself in the city office between the standard and embedded teams: al- 
though the job tasks are similar (if not identical), the former teams maintain 
a lower status due to their lack of direct attachment to an overseas consul- 
tant manager and hence greater distance to the client than their peers on the 
embedded teams. 

Even in spatial terms, client centricity is the metaphorically more valued 
paradigm: when briefing projects and tasks, clients provide “downloads” to 
consulting teams, who give “downloads” to project coordinators. From their 
desks on the sixth floor of the main office, client consultants therefore trigger 
a proverbial downwards slope to communicate with the “ground reality” - 
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the opposite of client centricity in a state of hierarchical opposition (sensu 
Dumont, 1980 [1966]). 

As I showed in Part II, the value client centricity not only steers the or- 
ganisational structure, but also shapes the working patterns around client 
projects. Both project planning processes and mechanisms of collaboration 
are based on notions of client centricity, with employees who are closest to 
the client making a conscious selection of information about the client project 
for subsequent teams. The relevance of client centricity for the organisation 
is thus apparently so high that its self-determined structures are geared up 
to select stimuli from the environment according to this guiding difference, 
and internal sub-systems repeat this selection process in the same way. 


11.3. Guiding difference as working misunderstandings 
11.3.1. The opacity of client centricity 


In spite of its relevance for Advice Company, client centricity remains a value 
of surprising opacity. For example, exactly how far an employee's client-cen- 
tric attitude should go is unclear to the employees. The point at which client 
centricity should end is - in every team and situation — subject to negotia- 
tion. Should it end at 11.00pm, or when a client request is perceived as ut- 
terly senseless? When an employee is in bed with a feverish cold? Or when 
a client treats an employee disrespectfully over the phone? In attempting to 
grasp client centricity I have shown an array of its representations, such as 
the awards (displayed on desks) granted by clients or Advice Company for out- 
standing performance and the corresponding narratives of my interlocutors’ 
most remarkable projects. The city office employees’ eagerness to give mean- 
ing to their countless hours of presentation slides formatting through their 
“analysis” work and their desire to pursue a career path to a client consulting 
role or to “move to the client side” are other relevant examples. 

Similarly, the main office - located on the sixth floor of a building with 
large glass windows providing stunning views over the area - is the client 
interaction hub and, with its “corporate” atmosphere, represents client cen- 
tricity. This location is nevertheless characterised by contradicting notions 
of distraction, success and fear. These contradictions, the different represen- 
tations and employees’ constant negotiations illustrate that client centricity 
remains a perpetual working misunderstanding — a value that allows all inter- 
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acting parties to attach their own meanings. This enables the organisational 
system to continue its operations without encountering dissonance across its 
sub-systems. If Advice Company were to attempt to define client centricity, it 
would most likely not be able to accommodate the broad set of understand- 
ings under which this highly differentiated complex organisation operates. 
The working misunderstanding of client centricity is not an obstacle, but one 
of the conditions of successful organisational functioning. 


11.3.2. Ground reality as a corrective limit 


The organisation’s dominant value client centricity with its different, context- 
related meanings is counter-balanced by an opposing value which is less ex- 
plicitly expressed and similarly opaque. As the second value of the organi- 
sation’s guiding difference it is perceived as a force running against client 
centricity which is subordinated and therefore not explicitly named. I have 
decided to call this value ground reality as it is a term used by my interlocu- 
tors in the context of causing irritations to the client centric work processes. 
I have subsumed all the different notions of opposition to client centricity 
in the value ground reality, which has a different meaning depending on the 
context. 

Ground reality finds its most seizable manifestation in the street office - 
the bare, functional and slightly worn location on a side street of a “rather sub- 
urban area”, as an employee described it. Ground reality furthermore finds 
indirect representation at the main office through the specialised function 
of project coordinators, who manage the translation from client-centric sub- 
systems to the execution teams. The ground reality is the predominant cause 
of issues and escalations on client projects — the most prevalent examples 
of unmet client centricity in the organisation. Such issues might be due to 
the execution teams, or due to their freelancers, who may cause a delay by 
not delivering on time or not performing tasks to the required quality. At the 
same time, the ground reality serves to correct client expectations and delin- 
eates the boundary of client centricity. With these representations, it becomes 
apparent that ground reality is a working misunderstanding that allows for 
parallel encoding. The representations further suggest that ground reality is 
incompatible with client centricity, as shown in the division of formatting 
tasks from “analysis” in the city office. 

But the ground reality is also represented in the data produced by the 
freelancers, which constitute the basis of a successful client project. In Ad- 
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vice Company’s operationally closed organisational system, these data out- 
puts cannot enter directly. Rather, they are the result of mediation that is 
enabled by the execution teams, who operate according to the value ground 
reality. This sub-system is necessary for the freelancers’ outputs to be utilised 
for further organisation-maintaining operations. As suggested by the practice 
of carefully managed client visits at the street office, a client project requires 
the ground reality for successful completion. In this stage, the relation of the 
values is reversed, the hierarchy inverted: ground reality is more relevant than 
client centricity. 


11.4. Mutually exclusive values 


The existence of these two opposing values becomes salient in the organisa- 
tions internal differentiation. The necessity of both values for the organisa- 
tional structure (rather than simply client centricity) can be derived from the 
fact that differentiation along the client centricity scale is valid in one mo- 
ment, but reversed in another. Furthermore, Advice Company acknowledges 
the existence of these two values, as there are specific functions in place to 
manage the translation between them. The project coordinators manage this 
translation between client centricity and ground reality, while the city office 
teams play a central role in making the ground reality (i.e. information from 
the environment) accessible to client-centric sub-systems by converting it - 
with tremendous effort - into easy-to-use presentations. 

These functions must manage the fundamental (and contradictory) in- 
compatibility of the two values. This notion is subsumed in the following 
quote of project coordinator Nidhi when discussing the challenge of medi- 
ating between client consultants and execution teams: 


Some of the consultants are like puppets to the client, like: “Ok, you want this 
thing”, “Ok, ok, we'll give this thing” and then they'll start pressurising the 
other teams. This is not how work should happen. Then you are running out 
of quality inputs [from the execution teams] and our reputation will go down 
if we are not working as per the quality. [...] A major challenge is to balance 
these two kinds of people [the consultants and the execution teams]. The 
project coordinator’s role is to balance these two departments, but it’s a real 
challenge- it’s a real challenge. You can't keep both of them happy and keep 
both of them unhappy. 
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The first part of Nidhi’s quote relates to the issue of overstepping the organi- 
sational boundary. If client consultants get so close to the client that they be- 
come part ofthe environment, no further translation can occur between the 
client (i.e. the environment) and the organisation. Her remark on the loss of 
quality positions the ground reality as a corrective to client centricity, though 
one that is actualised over the long term, given the loss of reputation. In the 
second part ofher quote, Nidhi addresses the mutual exclusiveness ofthe two 
values, characterising the conflicting nature of her translation work with no 
options (in her opinion) for a solution. Remarkable is her standpoint which 
renders it as unachievable to operate according to both values and thus im- 
possible to select her communications in a way that makes both client consul- 
tants and execution team leads “happy”. An easy option would most likely be 
for her to take a client-centric standpoint by prioritising the client consulting 
team’s needs and pressuring the execution teams. Yet with her assertion that 
both departments cannot be kept unhappy, she acknowledges the relevance 
of the ground reality for organisational functioning and therefore the need to 
invert the values, at times (Figure 29). This is in the sense of Dumont the effect 
of “hierarchical encompassing”: “One observes that every time a notion gains 
importance it acquires the capacity to encompass its contrary” (Dumont 1980 
[1966]: 244-245). 


Figure 29: Model of the guiding difference 
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11.5. Closing the black box 


In this work, I have opened the black box of organisational functioning to un- 
tangle, on a micro-level, the mechanisms and selection processes that shape 
Advice Company’s structure and interactions. The analysis of this complex or- 
ganisation has addressed two research questions: First, I have illustrated how 
the value client centricity shapes the organisation into a client-centric struc- 
ture by leveraging opacity to effect a working misunderstanding. Analogous 
to this is the organisation's differentiation along the opposing yet similarly 
amorphous value ground reality. This value enables the emergence of further 
internal differentiations that resist the client-centric structure but are of vital 
relevance for the organisation's existence. Second, I have illustrated the pro- 
ductive role of both intentional and unintentional working misunderstand- 
ings for the organisations operations, drawing on the example of the client 
project. I have shown that a client project must operate as a working misun- 
derstanding in order to allow for meaningful selections of understanding and 
processing in the various organisational sub-systems. 

Answering these two research questions, however, has led to an additional 
conclusion: the black box must remain closed. This detailed, micro-level in- 
sight into the black box of organisational functioning has revealed different 
areas of working misunderstandings that enable successful complex opera- 
tions. I have also shown that these operations rely on the opacity between 
systems and the ambiguities associated with the two values of the guiding 
difference. When the black box is closed, the system works - and works very 
well: Advice Company is highly successful in the industry; the organisation 
has an excellent reputation in its field and its advice is valued by clients across 
the globe. 

The aim of full transparency in organisational functioning and collabora- 
tion processes is an understandable assumption of normative management 
theories such as transaction cost economics (Acheson 2002) and (economic) 
value chain models of organisations (Porter 2001). Bringing working misun- 
derstandings to a “point of unravelling’ (Reed 2006) by enabling deeper in- 
sight into the selection processes of other sub-systems might be desired by 
management boards in an attempt to maintain the “dream of rationality” be- 
hind organisational decision-making processes (Brunsson 2006: 13). But the 
organisational system requires opacity — as represented by the black box - in 
order to function. 
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I have shown that working misunderstandings are part and parcel of the 
interactions in complex organisations. They emerge in conjunction with sys- 
tem differentiation and provide the mechanism for maintaining boundaries 
between sub-systems while allowing for interactional openness. I have thus 
shown how and why working misunderstandings arise and why they are pro- 
ductive in the context of complex organisations. 

While these insights might allow for a set of resolution models or check- 
lists to ward off misunderstandings, the key conclusion from my work is that 
it would be unproductive for organisations to attempt to defeat them. Ac- 
cordingly, the Indo-German project incident from my own experience, as pre- 
sented at the beginning of this work, appears in a different light. Maybe we 
should have relied more on the opacities between the two systems — the black 
box - and the working misunderstandings, rather than bringing communica- 
tion to a sudden end by escalating it. Hence, the answer to my ex-colleague’s 
question of how I could resolve the issues around collaboration might have 
been to continue communicating and accept that the Indian offshore-team 
was opaque to us and that both we and they had to operate according to dif- 
ferent understandings of the project. Such an answer is not normative, but 
it follows the approach of the descriptive discipline of organisational anthro- 
pology. 

This ethnography, which was motivated by my own curiosity and interest 
in the functioning of complex organisations, has aimed at producing scien- 
tific insights. In this case, the insights - as generated from a detailed view 
into the black box - have led to the informed conclusion that to maintain 
system functioning, we should close the box again. 
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